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Tsar part of British North America which is known as Canada 
differs in its present boundaries from Canada or the province of Quebec 
in its former dimeusions, and both are different from the extensive country 
which was denominated Canada by the French. Discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, under a commission from Henry VII. of England, the tirst fishing 
and fur settlements were made by the French, who were involved in con- 
tinual wars with the Indians, until the whole territory was ceded to the 
British in 1763. The population at that epoch amounted to seventy-one 
thousand souls, but the extensive province of Upper Canada, now so much 
preferred on account of the superiority of its climate and soil, was not 
then inhabited by Europeans. 

Canada in the present day comprises 270,000 square miles out of 
537,000 contained in the basin of the St. Lawrence, the remaining 
149,000 square miles being water, and 98,000 appertaining to the 
Yankees. And what a difference does this vast region present to what 
it did when subject to the laws or “ customs” of Paris, as they were called. 
The descendants of the French Acadians (more correctly Arcadians) are 
almost solely confined to Lower Canada; a hardy, enterprising, and active 
race of British settlers have sprung up in Western Canada; while the 
Indians have receded to the most remote Lake Districts. From Quebec 
to Montreal, a distance by river of one hundred and eighty miles, may 
now be called one long village. On either shore of the St. Lawrence, 
at this point about a mile in width, is a stripe of land seldom exceeding a 
mile in breadth, bordered by aboriginal forests, and thickly studded by 
low-browed farm-houses, whitewashed from top to bottom, to which a 
long barn and stables are attached, and commonly a neat plot of garden 
ground. 

It is more curious to mark the different aptitude in colonisation 
of the British and the French than it is easy to explain it. A well-known 
and clever French writer— Volney—who may be considered, at all events, 
as impartial, traces the circumstance to the habits and manners of the 
two races. ‘The British settler, he says, is cold and phlegmatic, steady, 
industrious, and indefatigable. The Frenchman, on the contrary, is im- 
pelled by a troublesome and restless activity ; he harasses his mind with 
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doubts and fears, he consults his wife, argues, opposes, and disputes, is 
irritated or disheartened, and gives up the struggle. In Volney’s own 
words, “the Frenchman, with his perpetual domestic chattering, evapo- 
rates his ideas, submits them to contradiction, excites around him the 
tattling of women, backbiting, and quarrels with his neighbours, and 
finds, at length, he has squandered away his time without any benefit to 
himself or his family.” It is to be remembered that Volney was an 
Oriental as well as a Western traveller, and may in the former country 
have imbibed peculiar ideas as to the advantages of leaving the wife to 
her own domestic duties. The Acadians have acknowledgedly improved 
under free institutions. The British, by liberating them from an anti- 

uated yoke extremely unfavourable to progress, founded a new era for 
Canada. and raised sixty thousand poor colonists to a million of prosperous 
artisans ; but still the French would never have carried out the great 

ublic works, or have established such comfortable and luxurious dwellings 
in the midst of the Canadian woods, if the English had not shown them 
the way. The old French manoirs, in which some of the seigneurs still 
live, bear the same relation to them that the old-fashioned “ bateaux” do 
to the luxurious steamers of the Anglo-Saxons. 

To start from the eastward and south of the river St. Lawrence, the 
St. John’s River, to which we have before adverted in connexion with 
the lower part of its course, is, in its upper portion, known as the Walloo- 
stoock, and, after running for a great distance in a north-east direction 
parallel to the St. Lawrence, and between thirty and forty miles from it 
through the State of Maine, it declines to the east before entering British 
America, and is, at the same time, joined by three large rivers—the Alla- 
gash, running from the south, and the St. Francis and Madawaska, both de- 
scending from the north. After its confluence with the Madawaska it 
turns to the south-east, and, after having entered the British province of 
New Brunswick, it runs for more than two hundred and thirty miles 
within that province. Though descending from an elevated country, 
this river is more navigable than those which drain Canada, always ex- 
cepting the St. Lawrence. The upper part of its course, though not 
very deep, and in many parts rapid, is not broken by falls or rapids. 
Near the mouth of the Madawaska are the Little Falls, and at its entrance 
into New Brunswick the Great Falls. Between them the navigation is 
easy and practicable for steam-boats. 

A mountain range, hilly and wooded, starts from the green hills of 
Vermout, and stretches more or less uninterruptedly to Gaspé Point, 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This chain separates the flow of waters 
to the St. Francis, the Chaudiére, and other great rivers of Lower 
Canada, from those of the Connecticut, the Kennebeck, the western 
tributaries of the Penobscot, and other rivers of New England. A 
southerly and easterly prolongation of the same range towards Mars 
Hill separates the sources of the river St. John from the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Penobscot. This range of hilly country, as thus marked 
out, constituted the old boundary line between British America and New 
England, and it still constitutes the natural line of demarcation, for it is 
an impolitic and unnatural treaty that cuts off from the country holding 
the basin of a river its upper tributaries, especially when those upper 
streams are separated from another country by a mountain barrier. 
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The chain in question, after running in an east-north-east direction to 
the origin of the St. John’s River, divides into two chains: one, running 
nearly due east, divides the waters falling into St. John’s River from those 
flowing into the Kennebec and Penobscot, in Maine, and terminates, at a 
short distance from the banks of the St. John’s River, with Mars Hill. 
This was the old and natural boundary. The other ridge runs nearly due 
north till it approaches the St. Lawrence River within about twenty 
miles. It then turns north-east, and continues in that direction parallel 
to the river, its rocky heights often advancing to the very edge of the 
water. Its width, up to 69 degrees west longitude, may be about twenty 
miles, but to the east of Lake Temiscouata it grows wider, till it occupies 
nearly the whole of the peninsula of Gaspé, to its termination in the 
capes Roziére and Gaspé.* 

By these mountain ranges the country is divided into three regions, one 
lying to the west of the mountain range which runs north, and which 
comprises part of the district of the Three Rivers, the second forming the 
narrow tract along the St. Lawrence, and the third comprehending the 
upper basin of the St. John’s River. Although British settlements had 
been formed on both banks of the St. John’s, up to its confluence with the 
Madawaska, and along the banks of the last-mentioned river, and of the 
Lake of Temiscouata, which is the largest in this portion of British 
America, extending in length twenty-two miles, and varying in breadth 
from one-half to two and a half miles, the third of these divisions, that 
which comprehends the upper basin of the St. John’s, was ceded by the 
Ashburton compromise to the Yankees, while their territory being pro- 
longed by the eastern chain to above the St. Lawrence, they were thus 
placed in a strategic position to separate Canada and New Brunswick, and, 
indeed, to command the two; and that although the road by which 
Canada communicates with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the 
only winter line of communication with the seaboard, passes through the 
before-mentioned settlements. 

The country along the St. Lawrence below the mouth of the Chaudiére 





* It is interesting to observe, with regard to this remote point of Lower Canada, 
that the so-called peninsula of Gaspé, extending between the mouth of the St, 
Lawrence and the Bay of Chaleurs, was till quite recently thought to be traversed 
in the middle by a range of mountains terminating at Cape Roziétre; but it has 
been found to contain an elevated valley, skirted by two ranges of high hills, 
which extend at a short distance from the St. Lawrence and the Ristigouche River 
and the Bay of Chaleurs. There is a series of lakes in this valley which send 
out rivers that cut the ranges and fall into the St. Lawrence or the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. At the mouth of the valley is an inlet known as Gaspé Basin, which, like 
the Bay of Chaleurs, is rapidly rising in importance. Mr. Seward, in a recent 
report on consular appointments, says that the government of the Federal States, 
having ascertained that efforts were making to introduce arms into the Southern 
ports, by shipping them from England to the West Indies and the British pro- 
vinces, for reshipment to the South, and certain Canadian ports having become 
notorious as ports of arrival and departure of rebels from Europe, and the inter- 
course with the rebel states having been systematically carried on through 
Canada, paid consuls have been appointed at Quebec and Gaspé Basin, who, in 
addition to their regular consular duties, will act as confidential agents (spies) of 
the government at those places. Gaspé Basin, till within the last few years 
tenanted by a few inhabitants who gained a hardy livelihood by fishing and culti- 
vating a few rare spots, has been thus suddenly raised to the dignity of a port, 
with a foreign consular residence. ‘ 
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rises from the banks of the river in irregular ridges, with generally a 
bo ascent, and attains a considerable elevation at the distance of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty miles from the river. This is now the Yankee frontier, 
from which it descends gently, in a sort of table-land, towards the river 
St. John. The high banks of the St. Lawrence continue east of Point 
Lewis, or Levy, but they soon begin to lower, and for some extent are of 
moderate elevation. 

At St. Anne, which is, instead of the Mars Hill of olden time, the 

resent northern point of the Yankee boundary, the banks of the St. 
sel begin to rise in isolated cliffs of considerable height, and con- 
tinue so to Kamouraska and St. Andrew’s. The strategic importance of 
this physical configuration will be felt at once. A fort at St. Anne’s 
would intercept all communication between Canada and New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Farther down, there is, close to the river, a stee 
ascent, varying between one hundred and fifty and two hundred feet, and 
this elevation is still considerably increased opposite Bic Island. From this 
part to Cape Roziére the coast maintains nearly the same height and cha- 
racter, except at a few places, where the rivers descend from the adjacent 
mountains. It has been supposed by some that the Spaniards, who are 
known to have visited the St. Lawrence before the English and French, 
on observing the high banks between which the St. Lawrence rolls its 
waters to the ocean, may in their astonishment have compared it with a 
chasm or ravine, and hence called it Canada. 

Such, then, is the actual position of things in Lower Canada and New 
Brunswick, and it is difficult to imagine any remedy except a rectification 
of the frontier line, or, if th2o* is impossible, it will be necessary for the 
protection of the present exposed line to establish strong places, in well- 
selected and commanding positions, at the head of the river partition, as 
before described, and at or near St. Anne’s. Without such, and with 
an extensive open frontier, commanded by heights in every direction, it 
would be utterly impossible to hold the cis-Lawrentian provinces, unless 
the enemy were, which is not likely, to accept a general engagement, 
and, being defeated, be routed out of the whole length of their advanta- 
geous positions. It would be ultimately the least costly plan to construct 
the proposed strong places, not forts or citadels, but fortified towns or 
strongholds, capable of holding out a length of time, and securing the 
frontier line till forces could be brought to their relief from the interior. 
Pending the construction of such, strongholds, defended by earthworks 
and guns, might be established at the same points, above all, at or near 
St. Anne’s, The precise position of such must, however, naturally be de- 
termined by the local peculiarities of the soil, and in the latter case by 
the exigencies of the projected Halifax and Quebec railway, which would 
run past the same place. 

The western districts of the first region, or that of the Three Rivers, 
form an almost level plain, on which a “few isolated mountains rise above 
the surface, but at considerable distances from one another. One of 
these, called Rouville Hill, is eleven hundred feet above the level of the 
St. Lawrence. This flat country extends almost to the river St. Francis. 
But towards the south the surface begins to swell gradually into ridges, 
becomes progressively more hilly, till it assumes a mountainous character 
towards the Lakes Memphramagog and St. Francis. The districts east 
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of the St. Francis have a hilly and broken surface of moderate eleva- 
tion. The banks of the St. Lawrence are low, and partly marshy, espe- 
cially so on the shores of Lake St. Peter; but lower down they gradually 

in to rise, and at the mouth of the Chaudiére they are high and 
bold, and continue so to Point Lewis, or Levy, opposite Quebec, and 
where it is supposed an enemy might, with the improved artillery of 
modern times, effectively shell that hitherto redoubtable fortress. Such 
an eventuality might, to a certain degree, be anticipated by defences on 
the spot. 

The surrounding country is well deserving of consideration and some 
outlay. These western districts have the best soil in Lower Canada, and 
much wheat is exported from thence to Great Britain. They are pro- 
bably the most populous and best cultivated part of British North Ame- 
rica, and yet they lie in a kind of bight, not only utterly unprotected, 
but cut off from succour by the St. Lawrence, and commanded by the 
mountain barrier of Yankee-land. We do not use this term in a con- 
temptuous sense. It has long been a reproach to the inhabitants of the 
United States that they have no name. ‘To call themselves Americans 
is an absurdity; they are not so much so as the Red Indians or Pata- 
gonians, and no more so than the Canadians, Mexicans, or Brazilians. 
They are not even United Statesmen. ‘The distinction into Federalists 
and Confederates has a convenience that is only of a temporary kind, and 
cannot be expected to last. Hence it is that we are obliged to fall back 
upon the term Yankee and Yankee-land as a matter of necessity, and by no 
means intending disrespect.* The Federals, Confederates, and the men of 
the West, and of the Upper Mississippi, will one day find a name for them- 
selves, or, as in Yankee-land, one will arise out of the force of circumstances. 

Between the St. Francis and the Chaudiére the soil varies very much 
in fertility, and large portions of it are still covered with forests. The 
course of the rivers which drain this country is less broken and rapid than 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence, and most of them may be navi- 
gated by boats and canoes, though in several of them the navigation is 
interrupted by rapids. The most important are the Chambly, St. Francis, 
and Chaudiére. 

The Chambly, also called Richelieu, St. John’s, St. Louis, and Sorel, 
is the largest of the rivers of Lower Canada which fall into the St. 
Lawrence from the south. It rises, however, in Lake George, in New 
York, and this lake is further united by a short passage to Lake Champ- 
lain. Lake George is renowned for its picturesque beauty, its trout and 
basse fishery, its hunts and rattlesnakes, and its military associations. Its 
Indian name is Horicon, a musical and appropriate word, signifying 
“pure water,” and it is to be regretted that this was exchanged for the 
more common-place name which it now bears, It is thirty-four miles 
long, from two to four wide, and reflects upwards of three hundred 
islands on its clear bosom. It is completely surrounded by elevations, 
the most prominent of which are Black and ‘Tongue Mountains, famoug 
for their dens of rattlesnakes. French Mountain, which rises picturesquely 
at the south extremity, is memorable as having been the camping-ground 
of the French during the revolutionary war. ‘I'he shores of Lake George 











* Mr. Trail, who derives Yankee from the Indian for English, says it isa mis~ 
take to suppose that the epithet is offensive. 
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abound with interesting localities in connexion with the struggle for 
dominion in the New World between the English and French, amon 
which are the remains of Fort George and Fort William Henry, cele- 
brated as the scene of the terrible massacre of the English army by the 
Indians in 1757. The admirers of Cooper will not forget that the scene 
of “The Last of the Mohicans” is laid here and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A recent tourist quoted a few lines from the Hotel Album, 
in reference to the surrounding mountain scenery, that are truly cha- 
racteristic : 
Though before you mountains rise, 
Go ahead ! 
Scale them certainly you can: 
Let them proudly dare the skies, 
What are mountains to a man? 
os Go ahead! 


Proneness to exaggeration and bombast, although a moral and intel- 
lectual phenomenon, is just as much a physical attribute of the Yankee, 
originating in climate and other circumstances, as are the peculiar drawl 
and nasal twang, the loss of fat, tissue, and teeth, the elongation of the 
frame, and early decrepitude. Moral and intellectual deterioration march 
in expatriated races side by side with physical decline. In the mean time, 
Lake St. George, the battle-ground of the English and the French, 
belongs now to neither, but to the bold and enterprising Yankee. A cor- 
duroy road leads from the lake to Ticonderoga, or Old Ty, as it is called, 
on Lake Champlain, and whence steam-boats ply to Rouse’s Point, at the 
north end of the lake. Here are the extensive ruins of a fortress, built 
by the French in 1756, and called Carillon. The Indian name was 
Cheonderoga, signifying “sounding water,” on account of the rushing 
waters at the outlet of Lake George at the Falls. The place is identified 
with the most deadly strife between the English and the French, and 
subsequently between the former and the Americans. The ruins are 
situated on a peninsula comprising about five hundred acres, and are at 
an elevation of about one hundred feet above Lake Champlain. They 
attest to the existence of a very strong place, and the numerous relies of 
war, in the form of bullets and arrow-heads, which are still found, show 
how fiercely battles must have raged about its walls. 

Lake Champlain is, with the Hudson, the principal channel of com- 
munication, on the line four hundred miles long, between New York and 
Montreal. It offers a hundred miles of water navigable for the largest 
ships ; but unfortunately its outlet, the Chambly, is impeded by rocks and 
rapids, There remained, therefore, an isthmus between the northern 
extremity of the lake and the St. Lawrence, as between the southern and 
the Hudson; but canals and railways have now removed this difficulty, 
and made of it a single uninterrupted line. 

The land of the “Green Mountains” (Vermont) and that of the 
Aderondag chain, in the northern part of the state of New York, present 
remarkable differences. The long cleft of the Champlain, and its con- 
tinuation to the St. Lawrence, establishes a striking distinction in the 
animals, plants, and other natural phenomena, and an entirely different 
fauna and flora is found on the western side from that of the eastern. In 
the former are the species of both known on the great lakes—the Ontario, 
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Erie, &c.; but Vermont, belongs, in an ethnographical point of view, as 
well as in its natural history, to the same great province of New England 
States, just as the basin of Lakes George and Champlain, the Ade 
chain, and the extensive table-land, almost three thousand feet high, 
its numerous lakes, belong to the Great Lake district, the St. Lawrence, 
and to Canada. ‘The flow of waters always determine these questions 
geographically, ethnographically, and zoologically: they should also do 
so politically, if any permanence is sought for in human institutions. 

he valley of this far-stretching lake is at the same time, to a certain 
extent, a continuation of that of the Hudson from south to north, and 
both together form a deep channel, through which southern life flows 
northward. Every year a very elegant kind of humming-bird (Colibri) 
finds its way up this route. It proceeds by this hollow to the St. 
Lawrence, and even to North Canada, and builds its nest in the woods 
near Hudson’s Bay, as well as on the other side of the river, as far as 
Nova Scotia. 

It is supposed that in early—that is, pre-historic—times there was a 

iod when the whole line was filled with water, and an arm of the sea 
passed from the St. Lawrence through Lake Champlain and the Hudson, 
round New England, and made an island of it and the British provinces. 
The discovery of the skeleton of a whale on the shore of the lake puts it 
beyond a doubt that the lake was once connected with the sea, and con- 
tained sea-water as well as a kind of whale, which at the present day is 
found in the neighbouring seas. 

Sea-shells and brackish water reach on the one side as far up as Albany, 
and seals come up on the other, on the path of the whales of old times, as 
far as to Lake Champlain. They come through the mighty St. Lawrence, 
and wriggle their way among the rocks and cataracts of the Chambly to 
the land-locked water, where in winter they are often killed on the ice. 
It has even been remarked that there is still much of the islander in the 
character of the New England-men. It is more narrow, compact, and 
solid, than that of the people of the other States. 

The Frenchman Champlain was the first man who ever fired a gun 
upon these waters. In 1609, when he came here from Canada, he had 
but three musketeers with him, but with these he struck terror into the 
country, and gained many victories over the wild tribes round what is so 
appropriately called, in the language of one of the tribes, the Camaderi 
guarante, or “ mouth or gate of the country.” The lake, with its con- 
tinuation, the river Chambly, is indeed the only natural entrance to the 
wide mountain district around it. It is doubtless an old Indian road, and 
in the time of the French dominion in Canada, it was the mouth through 
which hostile nations, the French and English, spoke to one another con- 
tinually with musket and cannon-thunder. For a period of more than a 
century, regularly every year, the Canadians marched southward through 
the valley of the lake to attack the British possessions, and lay waste 
their settlements, and just as often did the British burst out through the 
gate to the north, at the head of the wild Iroquois, and exercise retalia- 
tion on the French. Even in the subsequent contest between England 
and her colonies, Lake Champlain still retained the strategic significance 
marked by its Indian appellation; and although for now nigh half a 
century past this mouth happily no longer pours forth armed soldiers and 
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ferocious Indians, guns, and blood, and scalps, but steamers, and loco- 
motives, and ul traders, and bales of goods from New York and 
Montreal—between which two great marts it forms the chief, if not the 
only, direct connexion—still, should war break out, it would, in spite of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, claim all its ancient military importance as 
the chief approach to Lower Canada, and as being the point of union of 
the New York and Vermont railways. 

Fort Montgomery was built by the Yankees, far away to the north of 
the old boundary, and within British territory, so as to command the inlet 
of the Chambly Canal, connecting Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, 
to protect the bridge which unites the Northern New York Railway with 
the network of railways to Troy, New York, and Boston, and to defend 
the entrance of the important pass before described. When after the 
disputed boundary question had been submitted to the King of the Nether- 
lands, and Mr. Preble had so frantically protested against “the royal 
arbiter,” the mission of Lord Ashburton was undertaken in 1842 for the 
special purpose of negotiating a settlement of the boundary question. 
The upper portion of Lake Champlain and Fort Montgomery, the key to 
the great pass that leads from Yankee-land to Lower Canada, and com- 
manding all communications between the two, were, with three-fifths of 
the territory in dispute, ceded to Yankee arrogance! Mr. Thomas Colley 
Grattan dwells with great gusto, in his recently published and very enter- 
taining work, “ Beaten Paths,” on the fact of his having been one of the 
first to have fully exposed “the disgraceful proceedings,” as he terms 
them, and in which he took an official part that characterised the negotia- 
tion of the Ashburton treaty at Washington in 1842.* 

Congress, aware of the importance of this strong place, has recently 
voted 150,000 dollars for additional fortifications, while some fifteen 
thousand men have been stationed between Rouse’s Point and Ogdens- 
burg, and twenty-five thousand on the frontier line beyond and to the west- 
ward. There would be no alternative with the line of the St. John exposed, 
the narrow band at St. Anne’s undefended, the pass of the Champlain in 
the hands of the enemy, and the approaches to Montreal by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, those to Prescott by Ogdensburg, and to Kingston by 
Clayton, Cape Vincent, Sackett’s Harbour, Oswego, and Rochester 
te but in case of war to act on the offensive, and by the reduction of 

ort Montgomery to once more hold possession of the great natural high- 
way between the two countries—never, it is to be hoped, to commit so 
fatal, and what may yet be so costly, a blunder again. Congress has 
lately voted large sums of money for additional defences of two more of 
the points here noticed—namely, Sackett’s Harbour and Oswego. 

It only remains to notice, in connexion with the southern portion of the 
Three Rivers district, that the St. Francis rises in the lake of the same 
name, which is about eighteen or twenty miles long, and very irregular 
in breadth. The river issues from its west side, and runs about seventy 
miles south-west, when it turns to the north-west, and soon afterwards 
unites with the river Magog, flowing from Lake Memphramagog. It 





* See Civilised America, Second Edition, vol. i. chap. xxi.; and Beaten Paths, 


and Those who Trod ‘Them, by Thomas Colley Grattan, vol. ii p. 226. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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continues its course north-west to its junction with the St. Lawrence, a 
distance of nearly eighty miles. The number of rapids and falls render 
the navigation of this river difficult and laborious, yet the trade upon it 
is considerable. 

The Chaudiére rises in the lake of Megantic, north-east of the sources 
of the Connecticut, and flows about half its course north, and the other 
half north-north-west. It is not navigable, owing to the rapids and falls 
following one another in quick succession. About four miles from its 
mouth are the celebrated Chaudiére Falls, which are one hundred and 
thirty feet high, the breadth of the river not being more than as many 
feet. Few falls can be compared with these for picturesque beauty. The 
course of the river amounts to more than one hundred miles. 

On the north side of the St. Lawrence, between the mouth of the 
Ottawa and Cape Torment, the banks are low, or of very moderate eleva- 
tion, as far as Richelieu Rapid, fifty-two miles below Three Rivers; but 
from this point they begin to rise and assume a bold character, which 
continues increasing to Cape Diamond, on which Quebec stands, and 
still more towards Cape Torment, in the neighbourhood of which a 
mountain rises to the height of eighteen hundred and ninety feet above 
the sea. Where the banks are low, the adjacent country hon five to 
fifteen miles inland is level, or rises gradually to slightly elevated ter- 
races. Beyond this level the country rises in moderate hills with gentle 
slopes ; the width of this tract varies as the range of hills behind it ap- 
proaches nearer or recedes farther. This range, known as the Laurentides, 
begins on the banks of the Ottawa, near Grenville, and runs nearly 
parallel to the St. Lawrence in a north-east direction, leaving between it 
and the banks of the St. Lawrence a tract of from twenty to forty miles 
wide. In the parallel of Quebec it turns east, and covers the country 
about that town with numerous hills, which are divided from one another 
by fine valleys. ‘Thus, the country assumes a different aspect in those 
districts where the banks of the river begin to be high and bold. The 
soil of this tract along the river is generally good, but there are some 
districts where it is of inferior quality, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Three Rivers. It is said, however, that it improves farther inland, and 
of late years settlements have been formed at greater distances from the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. This country, though comparatively thinly 
inhabited, is more populous than Upper Canada. The country north of 
the Laurentides contains very few tracts fit for agriculture, and these only 
in the narrow river valleys, and the country extending north-east from 
Cape Torment has, with the exception of the valley of the Saguenay, a 
forbidding appearance, the ridge continuing unbroken except by the beds 
of rivers and rivulets; and after sinking somewhat at the Bergeronnes 
and at Port Neuf, about forty miles below the mouth of the Saguenay, it 
rises again at Pointe des Monts, and continues at a great elevation to the 
boundary of Labrador. ‘The interior of this remote north-easterly region 
is only known by the information obtained from the natives, who describe 
it as consisting of rocky cliffs and rugged hills of inconsiderable elevation, 
dispersed over barren plains, and with thick forests studded with crooked 
and stunted pines, birch, firs, and cedars. Small lakes and swamps 
abound over the whole tract. 

The river St. Lawrence is not properly so called until below Montreal. 
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From that city to where it issues from Lake Ontario, by the two channels 
which surround Wolfe Island, it is more correctly called Cataraqui. The 
part of the river immediately below Wolfe Island has the appearance of 
a lake from two to ten miles wide, with a very gentle current. It is 
studded with a multitude of smal! islands varying greatly in extent, 
shape, and appearance, whence it is called the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands. The number of these islands is estimated by some at sixteen 
hundred and ninety-two, but Kohl justly remarks that the number can 
only be guessed at, some making them fifteen hundred and some as many 
as three thousand, as they perhaps may, if they bestow the name of island 
on every bit of rock that sticks out of the water, or every reef or sand- 
bank that lies just under it. 

Half of these islands lie along the American shore, the rest nearer to 
Canada, and the frontier-line has been drawn between the two; the 
channel for the steamers keeps pretty closely to this line. The whole 
scene is renowned as interesting and picturesque both in Yankee-land and 
in Canada, and ies of pleasure, pic-nics, and sporting excursions, are 
made to it both from Kingston and Brockville. People hire one of the 
elegant yachts or boats built at Kingston, and sail about with their 
friends from island to island, dine, camp under the trees, shoot the water- 
fowl, fish, and amuse themselves in many ways. Some remain for days 
together, for the tours among these almost countless islands have some- 
thing of the charm of voyages of discovery. 

This lake-like character of the Cataraqui extends to about forty miles 
from Lake Ontario, when the channel gradually becomes narrower and 
the current im reeptibly increases, but continues gentle down to Fort 
Wellington. Some miles below this a series of rapids commences, which 
is almost uninterrupted to the head of Lake St. Francis. The greatest 
impediments to navigation occur between Johnston and Cornwall, where 
the river falls seventy-five feet in thirty-nine miles, and very violent 
rapids are formed by the heavy volume of the waters. It iy Aone 
navigated by boats of from six to fifteen tons, and many thousand tons 
used to be employed in this navigation. The Rideau Canal to the north, 
and the Cornwall Canal to the south, the latter extending from Cornwall 
to Dickenson’s landing, to avoid what is known as the ‘“ Long Sault,” 
have carried this navigation into other channels. There are also short 
detached canals at Farrand’s Point, the Platte Iroquois and Galop’s 
rapids. The tall, wide, three-storied river steamers which ply between 
Ontario and Montreal go up these canals every day; and up these canals, 
too, the gun-boats, sloops, and corvettes could pass to protect the shores 
and trade of Upper or Western Canada. This is not the place to enter 
upon the portion of the question which affects the Lake districts; we 
shall treat of them in a future article; but it is a remarkable fact that 
these lakes are known by general consent as the “Canadian” Lakes. 
They have been so designated from the time of their first discovery ; 
their chief affluents are from the north or north-west, and their outpour 
is through Canada. Michigan may be said to belong to the Western 
States—the future Confederation on the Upper Mississippi—but the 
lakes are not more naturally Canadian than they are so strategically. 
They must always belong to the nation that holds the sea or the river St. 
Lawrence. The Yankees may, despite of existing treaties, go on voting 
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sums of money for the enlargement of old, and the foundation of new, 
navy-yards, and the construction of gun-boats and corvettes. A nation 
holding the river can pour its hundreds of war vessels, at ahy moment 
except when frost renders the canals unavailable, into the lakes, and can 
always hold command of that great and important district. The Yankees, 
having no water communication with the lakes save by the Erie and Ohio 
canals, neither of which are available for war-ships, remain as isolated 
dwellers upon their southern shores. 

All the locks in the canals of the Cataraqui are built to pass vessels 
186 feet long, 444 feet beam, and 9 feet draught. The defences of the 
Cataraqui and of its canals have not, however, been sufficiently taken into 
consideration. War vessels passing to and fro might suffice for their own 
defence under existing cireumstances, so long as were not obliged to 
be lightened in order to draw less water, but it Boon f appear that one or 
two forts on the Thousand Islands would be highly advisable. It has been 
found necessary to throw up earthworks hastily for the defence of the im- 
portant Welland Canal, between Lakes Erie and Ontario; it would be 
better to be beforehand on the Cataraqui.* Should, however, any of 
these canals fall into the hands of the enemy, there is still the Rideau 
Canal available for gun-boats. This is the longest canal in Canada, 
running from Montreal, by the Ottawa, to Kingston, on Lake Ontario, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles. The locks on this canal ac- 
commodate vessels of 100 feet long, 19 feet beam, and 54 feet draught. 
It is entirely within British territory. It is also interesting to observe, in 
connexion with the defensive power given to the British in Canada by the 
possession of the St. Lawrence, that gun-boats can go up the Chambly, 
or Richelieu River, from Sorel, about twenty miles below Montreal, and 
through the St. Ours’ Lock and the Chambly Canal, direct on to the head 
of Lake Champlain. The locks on this canal admit ships of 113 feet 
long, 224 beam, and 64 draught. By this route, then, any number of 
gun-boats might be sent, with an armed force, to obtain possession of 
“the mouth or gate of the country.” That renowned pass in possession 
of the British, Wellington Fort defending the approach of Ogdensburg, 
Kingston taking charge of the outlet of the St. Lawrence, and the Lau- 
rentian provinces defended by two adequate strongholds, Lower Canada 
would stand in a very different position to the Northern States. It would 
become then a matter of great indifference that the Cornwall Canal 
should be commanded by islands in the St. Lawrence, properly belonging 
to Canada, but “surrendered to the claims of the Yankees with that total 
carelessness of consequences which has marked British diplomacy in all 
boundary questions with America,” that the Beauharnais Canal, which, to 
avoid the Cedar Falls and the cascades, passes from Beauharnais to 
Hungry Bay, should be on the right, or American bank of the Cataraqui, 
or that the Grand Trunk Railway should be so near the shore between 
Lake Ontario and Lancaster, that trains must run the gauntlet of 





* The islands are said by Kohl to be granitic, and, therefore, well adapted for 
such defensive works. Another tourist, Mr. Weld, says of them: “ Looking into 
the future, which in this part of Canada unfolds visions of boundless prosperity, 
I thought the time probably not far distant when these islands will be the 
summer-homes of merchant-princes, whose fleets will cover the St. Lawrence”—a 


far more inviting prospect! 
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artillery fire from the American side. It has always been found that 
where the boundaries of nations that are at war are contiguous, the details 
of possible annoyances are soon absorbed in the more important move- 
ments of the field, and although the Americans, who on both sides scour 
the seas to plunder, burn, and sink unarmed and helpless merchant ships, 
against all possible principles of international humanity, would, more than 
any other people, avoid general engagements; still, the very features of 
the country, the relation of the eastern railways to the Canadian Grand 
Trunk and to the Chambly valley, and of the western railways, to Lake 
Ontario and the Cataraqui, we mean eastern and western as regards the 
great central cleft, “the gate or mouth of the country,” point out unmis- 
takably the point to which the main operations, either offensive or defen- 
sive, would be directed, in as far as Lower Canada is concerned. Rouse’s 
Point is, indeed, the key to the whole system. 

A recent tourist, Mr. Weld, speaking of St. Lawrence, or Cataraqui, 
at this part of its course, says: “ The contrast between the American and 
Canadian shores of this mighty river is very remarkable. On the left 
bank, extensive farms, rivalling those in the old country, are of frequent 
occurrence, while the right bank is clothed by the unbroken primeval 
forest, which comes down to the water's edge.” 

The same traveller describes the shooting of the falls in the descent of 
the river. “A short distance below Prescott,” he says, “the current, 
which above that town flows with majestic smoothness, becomes broken, 
affording evidence of the vicinity of the rapids. Happily, the day was 
most propitious, for sunshine is essential to the enjoyment of the wonderful 
spectacle. Presently a long line of foam-crested waves appeared on thie 
water horizon, and dashing on—for our speed was now excessive—we were 
soon battling with the first rapid. The might and majesty of the lordly 
St. Lawrence is deeply impressed on the mind by the rushing waters; 
which, however, neither here nor at the next two rapids, attain the fulness 
of their strength ; for, grand as they are, the “ Cedars” far surpasses 
them in sublimity. Here, the river, confined between islands, seems to 
gather strength for its mightiest effort. The huge breakers, roaring 
madly over the rocks, the delicious green tint of the water, crested by 
snow-white foam, the surging tide dashing evermore against the shore, 
form a picture, set in a frame of magnificent cedars clothing the banks, 
alike unequalled and wonderful. How the steamer lives in the strife is 
amazing. Standing at the bow, I saw and felt her plunge into the boiling 
caldron, amidst rocks, collision with which would involve instant destruc- 
tion; then bounding upwards, she rushed with reeling motion down for 
miles. ‘The excitement is considerably enhanced by a sense of risk which 
cannot be cast off. 

‘At the lower extremity of Lake St. Francis—a magnificent expanse 
of the river, forty miles long—a stone monument marks the boundary 
between Upper and Lower Canada. The neat houses of the French 
Canadians, with their red roofs and trim gardens, occupy both banks of 
the river. After running more formidable rapids, we arrived at the mouth 
of the magnificent Ottawa, whose dark tide rolls on, unmixed with the 
clear waters of the St. Lawrence. Here is the scene of Moore’s undying 
‘Canadian Boat Song,’ which he wrote on the fifth day of his descent of 
the St. Lawrence from Kingston. Now the passage is made in one 
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day ; but the romance of the voyage is in a great measure destroyed by 
the mode of transport being a puffing steamer instead of a bark canoe. 

Lake St. Louis, which is formed by the junction of the Ottawa river 
with the Cataraqui, is twelve miles long and six broad at its greatest 
width. Between lie the Cascades, where the great volume of water is 
impetuously pushed towards some rocks, and repelled by them, so that 
large round waves are formed, which produce an agitation in the waters 
resembling that of the most furious tempest. To avoid this dangerous 
place, a small canal has been made across a point of land near Le Buisson, 
five hundred yards long, and furnished with the necessary locks: it is 
ealled the Military Canal. 

La Chine, the head-quarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
point from whence the voyageurs start in spring up the Ottawa to the 
Company’s hunting-grounds, is the most dangerous of all the rapids, 
and an Indian pilot, whose business it is to navigate the steamer to 
Montreal, is generally received on board. The excitement and danger 
in shooting this tremendous rapid consists in its tortuous channel, about 
eight feet deep, and avoiding a terrible black rock in the midst of the 
raging waters. La Chine derives its name from a curious circumstance, 
related by Charlevoix. The unfortunate De Sales, who was murdered 
by his countrymen, was firmly persuaded a passage to China existed by 
the St. Lawrence; but having been arrested in his progress at this place, 
his companions gave it the name which it retains. Our descendants will 
live to see his idea carried out, and the Great Western Railway of Canada 
possibly carried to the Pacific. A canal, bearing the same name, has 
been cut through the south-east part of the island of Montreal, which is 
rather more than eight miles long, and extends from the village of Upper 
Chine to Montreal. This canal, called La Chine, is forty-eight feet 
wide at the surface, twenty-eight feet at the bottom, and five feet deep. 
There are four considerable islands at the junction of the Ottawa and 
Lake St. Louis, formed by the different channels of the river— Montreal, 
Isle Jesus, Bizarre, and Perrot—of which the first and largest contains 
the town of same name. The principal channel of the river runs between 
the island of Montreal and the south bank, and where it turns to the 
north there is a beautiful rapid called Sault St. Louis, which is very 
dangerous, and almost impassable for boats and vessels on account of the 
great rapidity of the current. But though Montreal is five hundred and 
eighty miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, vessels of six hundred tons 
get up to it with very little difficulty. 

The Yankees regard Montreal and Quebec much as we do Memphis 
or Thebes, as places of the highest antiquity, and go thither if they 
desire to see something very Old World and European. And it is so to 
a certain extent. It is now some three hundred and twenty-seven years 
since Jacques Cartier first beheld the magnificent prospect diced from 
that elevation, to which he gave the name of Mont Royal, in honour of 
his royal master. At that period (1535), the Indian metropolis of 
Hochelaga stood on the site of Montreal. A century after the discovery 
of this little Indian capital, the French, with much solemnity, founded a 
city on the site, to which they gave the name Ville Marie; and, although 
in common with all other French settlements in North America, it sub- 
sequently came into possession of Great Britain, the original French 
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features remain singularly unaltered. The streets in the old parts of the 
city retain their ancient saintly names; French is heard in all quarters, 
i in the markets; and the vast Roman Catholic cathedral, 
calculated to contain ten thousand persons, with its convents, nunneries, 
and other ecclesiastical establishments, attest the former sway of the 
French, and the abiding influence of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Montreal is admittedly the largest and most thriving town in America, 
northward of New York and Boston. In trade, wealth, and population, 
it is in advance of all other towns in British North America, and it has 
become the chief mart and metropolis of the life of the St. Lawrence ; 
with its eighty thousand inhabitants, it may be considered a great city, 
and this number will, before long, be immensely og The 0 md 
es of its hical position, situated as it is at the junction of two 
tay eth at the seinen of the gate, or mouth of the south and 
of the north, and“at the poimt where the St. Lawrence ceases to be 
navigable, are such as to ensure its advance. Marine animals, and even 
whales, sometimes come up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal, which, 
therefore, though four hundred miles from the sea, may be regarded as a 


Montreal occupies a position which constitutes it the meeting-point 
and centre of four great natural high roads tending to various directions 
—that from the ocean of the north-east by the great stream of the St. 
Lawrence, of the upper river and the lakes, of the river Ottawa, and of 
Lake Champlain, which is the main link between Lower Canada and the 
United States. When, favoured so far by nature, social life has thus 
been fairly kindled, and burns so strongly at one point, that capital and 
enterprise will soon open that which alone remains to be accomplished — 
a winter railway communication with the seaboard, Halifax and St. 
John’s, New Brunswick—in British territory, and which will have a most 
powerful influence upon its future. 

The commercial advantages with which Montreal has been thus en- 
dowed both by nature and art, have called forth a vigorous life in the 
city, at which the traveller is really astonished. At every step he meets 
with a building, or an institution just begun or just sided ; and not 
only in the streets, but far and wide over the country round, he might 
think himself in a newly-founded city rather than in one of two hundred 
years old. The colossal Montreal of the future, Kohl justly remarks, is 
now in the period of its infancy, and the small old Montreal of the 
present and the past is opening wide its arms, and making all possible 
room for the reception of its great progeny. 

Everything new is constructed on a scale that far exceeds present 
wants, and every effort is made to enlarge and extend what is old. In 
the long, narrow, old French main street, for instance, the Rue Notre- 
Dame, the new houses are being placed many yards farther back on 
either side, so as to make a regular broadway like that of New York; 
and at the same time another main street, of the grandest proportions, 
such as become the capital of the St. Lawrence, is in course of construc- 
tion. This is the broad handsome St. James’s-street, which now wants 
only some additional length, and will soon stretch itself out like a pine- 
tree, the emblem of the country. The public buildings, the bank, the 
post-office, and others that already adorn this street, cannot readily be 
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equalled for taste and solidity, and the new court-house is like a Greek 
temple, only larger and more massive than ever Greek temple was. 
The ground where, thirty years ago, snipes and partridges were shot in 
bush and swamp, is now covered with comfortable dwellings and churches 
of various denominations. Even the old French Catholics, who were 
formerly content with little dark chapels, have now, under British rule, 
attained to greater opulence, and been kindled by British enterprise to 
build themselves the new and stately cathedral before alluded to. 

A new spirit seems to have been breathed into these long-stagnant 
Canadian-French, and the great majority of them have frankly asso- 
ciated themselves with their English fellow-subjects, have cordially 
joined in all their speculations and industrial undertakings, contribute 
zealously to industrial exhibitions, take an active part in committees and 
companies, and are equally zealous in volunteering in the defence of the 
country. The vast and solid quays of freestone which have been carried 
along the bank of the river are grand and useful public works, for the 
like of which London itself sighs in vain. Three million of pounds 
sterling have passed for these improvements into the hands of architects, 
engineers, labourers, builders, and speculators, who are continually 
bringing some beautiful and useful work to a conclusion, and two 
millions’ worth of stone has been thrown into the great river, to make 
that viaduct—the magnificent Victoria bridge—which has not its equal 
in the world, a fetter wherewith to bind the wildest and most gigantic 
of river gods. With another million the Canadians are hollowing out a 
terrace of the Montreal hill, above the town, for the basin of a mag- 
nificent reservoir, to receive the water brought from the Ottawa, for the 
supply of the whole city. The great Market Hall is another of the 
marvels exhibited to strangers as not having its equal in America, and 
there are many other things which have not their like on the whole 
American continent. 

According to the custom of London and New York, and generally of 
all Anglo-Saxon cities, labour and pleasure occupy different quarters at 
Montreal. Business is carried on near the river, and the handsome 
half-rural residences of the merchants are in the suburbs. The business 
quarter contains only warehouses and counting-houses, with the addition, 
recently, of some large manufactories, for the city possesses in the St. 
Lawrence Falls an admirable water-power, which is now applied to ma- 
chinery, and will possibly one day be so all the way to Prescott. The 
suburban villas encircle the whole town, extending to the foot of the 
mountain, where they have often very lovely positions. The kernel of 
all these fine and spacious new buildings is, however, formed by the old 
French town, with its narrow streets, which cannot be entirely re- 
modelled, and its little old-fashioned houses, very like those in smaller 
continental towns, and some suburbs consist entirely of old wooden 
houses and sheds, built close to and almost one upon the other, and 
which seem expressly arranged to be burnt down all together in the first 
fire. ‘The other houses that are built of freestone, with handsome eleva- 
tion, are all covered with sheet-iron or tin plates—hence a common 
epithet of ‘ Silver Town” bestowed upon the city. Tin preserves its 
white brightness a long time without rusting, and when the moon or 
setting sun plays on the roofs and cupolas, they produce an effect that 
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Canaletti or Quaglio, or an other painter of cities and houses, would 
be enchanted with. One is certain, that Montreal with its vast 

commerce, its lively industry, its wealth, its population, and marked 

public spirit, would fall no easy prey to a ruthless blustering invader. 

Below Montreal the width of the river varies from three to four miles, 
till it expands into Lake St. Peter, which is twenty-five miles long, and 
above nine miles wide. Groups of islands cover about nine miles of its 
surface at its upper end, and farther down shoals stretch from both 
banks, which are low into the lake, so that only a marrow passage, from 
twelve to eighteen feet deep, is left in the middle. About ten miles 
from the load end of this lake, the St. Lawrence is joined by the river 
St. rire. near the town of Three Rivers, where the tides are some- 

es perceptible, though they are generally not much felt for several 
miles farther down. ... 

Richeheu Rapid, the last in the St. Lawrence, occurs fifty-two miles 
below Three Rivers. The bed of the river is here so much contracted 
and obstructed by rocks, that it leaves only a very narrow channel, in 
which at ebb-tide a rapid is formed that cannot be passed without great 
care. But when the ocean swell is at its height the rapid disappears, 
as the tides rise here from fifteen to twenty feet. At Quebec the river 
is only 1314 yards wide, but it soon expands considerably, and continues 
imereasing in breadth till it enters the Gulf. At the _nor of the river 
Saguenay it is eighteen miles across, and at Cape des Monts, or Mont 
Pelee, twenty-five miles; but here the north bank trends suddenly to the 
north, so that at the Seven Islands both banks are seventy-three miles 
apart. The distance between Cape Roziére and Mingan settlement, on 
the Labrador shore, is very nearly 105 miles. This may be considered 
as the embouchure of the St. Lawrence. Its waters begin to be brackish 
twenty-one miles below Quebec, and they are perfectly salt at Kamou- 
raska, seventy-five miles lower down. 

The distance by water from Montreal to Quebec (180 miles) is almost 
annihilated by the great comfort and elegance of the mode of transit. 
Large steam-boats leave Montreal every evening at seven o’clock, and 
arrive at Quebec at the same hour the following morning. So the 
traveller can spend one day in the one city, the next in the other. It 
is essential, however, to secure a state-cabin. Immediately above the 
city are the remarkable narrows of Cape Rouge. It is here with the 
St. Lawrence as with the Hudson at West Point, the river is hemmed 
in by heights, which it has probably broken through. Quebec, which 
derives its name from an Indian word signifying “ narrow part of a 
river,” lies, therefore, at the end of the Middle and the beginning of 
the Lower St. Lawrence. 

The view from the river on approaching this renowned stronghold 
from Montreal is striking in the highest degree, the mighty stream being 
hemmed in by long curved walls and masses of rock, with only a very 
narrow level strip of shore near the water's edge, and ‘that strip covered 
by houses. There are, indeed, as before said, houses all along the banks 

the St. Lawrence, and a stranger might imagine on seeing these end- 
less lines that Lower Canada was one of the most populous countries on 
the face of the earth. Of the three millions of inhabitants of all Canada, 
at least nine hundred thousand live on the banks of the river, but they 
are more concentrated at Cape Rouge and Quebec than elsewhere. 
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The whole St. Lawrence round the rocky heights of Quebec, and 
several miles above it, as far as Cape Rouge, has in been described as 
being one harbour, and on the rocky shore are several deep bays, called 
Coves. These small bays, which are surrounded by rocks and forests, are 
filled by enormous stores of wood, and the rafts which come down from 
Ottawa be Montreal, the trade in timber forming the principal commeree 
of Quebec. The animation imparted by shipping so bulky an article, 
gives a lively and busy aspect to the environs of the city for miles. Just 
before the navigation closes for the season is the most stirring time, and 
Quebec has then nearly half as many inhabitants again as usual—namely :, 
one hundred thousand instead of sixty thousand—in consequence of the 
flocking thither of wood-dealers of all Make sailors, and others. As the 
river below is adorned by ships and rocks, so is the lofty terrace above it 
by handsome villas, which appear among groves and woods, pleasantly 

looking down on the river below. Amongst them is the celebrated 
Spenser Wood, the residence of the Governor-General of Canada. 

The remarkable rock that serves as the foundation of Quebec has, it 
has been remarked by Kohl, been appropriately called Cape Diamond. 
Standing on the extreme point of the promontory occupied by the re- 
nowned citadel, and looking round, the visitor cannot fail to feel that he 
has at his feet the real gem of the country—the Koh-i-nur of Canada, 
admirably set in grand ranges of mountains, far-stretching plains, and 
long bright streams, which issue from it like rays. 

This diamond, to continue the metaphor, is cut on one side by the 
Great St. Lawrence, which washes its cliffs on the south, and unfortu- 
nately sometimes washes them off. In quite recent times, a whole wall 
of rock fell, burying houses, men, and ships in its rum. On the east side, 
the setting is formed by the river St. Charles, which turns at a right angle 
from the St. Lawrence, and has worked out a similarly steep and lofty 
wall from the rocks. It forms at its mouth a wide valley, or level, of 
more than eight miles broad, which is covered by houses and villages. 

The rocky headland itself rises into a bold and lofty promontory of 
three hundred feet high, and presents a most imposing appearance to any 
one approaching it from the sea; and Champlain must have been blinder 
than the old Byzantines who overlooked the Golden Horn, if he had 
failed to notice the Stadacona of the Algonquins, than which few places 
have so fair a cradle, and to perceive that it was the true site for the 
capital of the Lower St. Lawrence. Here was a natural harbour, a 
natural fortress, and immediate connexion between the ocean and the 
interior, and, moreover, an abundance of most fertile soil, concentrated 
into one foeus. 

The circuit of the fortifications enclosing the upper town is two miles 
and three-quarters; the total circumference, outside the ditches and space 
reserved by government, on which no house can be built on the west side, 
is about three miles. The upper town may be said to be entirely sur- 
rounded by a lofty and strong wall of hewn stone. The eastellated ap- 
pearance produced by the battlements, ditches, embrasures, round towers 
and gates, adds much to the grand and i imposing effect of the place. But 
although the fortifications, with all their complicated war nation’, are 
exceedingly interesting, the view from the flagstaff-tower, three hundred 
and sixty feet above the river, is the great feature that leaves an indelible 
impression upon the visitor. 
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The prospect is by some declared to be the finest in the world; all 
agree that it is unequalled of its kind. Below is the remarkable old town, 
with its houses covering two sides of the mountain, gathered here and 
there upon level masses of rock, adapted for markets or other public 
places, and connected with one another by crooked ascending streets, 
Sometimes the houses run in streets at various heights round the mountain, 
and sometimes drop down to the level of the river, and form narrow lines 
between it and the rocks. Finally, they climb up to the brow of the 
cape, and there spread out to the very walls of the citadel. 

The river, which has been considerably narrowed from Cape Rouge, 
opens out again widely after passing Cape Diamond, and forms in sight 
of the town two great arms, which clasp the Isle of Orleans, like the 
Island of Montreal? one of the paradises of the St. Lawrence. It is 
extremely fertile, well peopled, and adorned by several pretty, quiet 
villages. At the earliest period the French called it the Isle of Bacchus, 
because they found its woods full of wild grapes. 

To the right of Cape Diamond, opposite, on the other side of the 
narrow, lies its twin brother, Cape Point Lewis, also covered with houses, 
churches, and country-houses, which together constitute a sort of suburb 
to the capital. It looks like Quebec reflected in a mirror, and beyond it 
appear long ranges of hills and mountains one above another, which form 
the boundary between Canada and the United States, the last summits 
being those which rise from the forest of Maine. This is the point to 
which we have called attention as essential to be fortified for the protec- 
tion of Quebec itself; for, with modern artillery, a range of some fourteen 
hundred yards would no longer preserve city or citadel from being shelled 
with more or less impunity, if a proper position was taken up. 

To the left, instead of frowning rocks, lies a pleasant lowland covered 
with farms and villages—the mouth of the St. Charles—and behind it, 
again, mountains—the wild Laurentides—as in the south. 

The citadel of Quebec is renowned as one of the greatest fortifications 
of the New World. It has been enlarged and improved down to the 
most recent period. ‘ When,” says Kohl—an authority independent of 
British, of Canadian, and of Yankee influences alike—“ you contemplate 
these massive formidable walls of freestone, and wander through the 
elaborately and systematically complicated labyrinth they form, fancy 
them well manned by stout Restidentn, and notice the heavy cannon 
commanding every point of the mountain and valley of the St. Lawrence, 

ou feel ~ ber to think very little of all the talk you hear about the 
indifference of England to her Canadian possessions, and her perfect will- 
ingness to leave the provinces to themselves, and allow them either to 
establish an independent state or to join the American republic, as they 
may think proper. On the contrary, you seem to see here a bit of the 
paws of the lion, which has his teeth and claws perfectly ready, and, in 
case of need, could give a good account of any one who offered to meddle 
with his property.” 

The so-called ‘ Plains of Abraham,” where the promontory stretches 
out into a wide level surface, is the only spot where an ascent of the 

ition, an assault, or a battle are practicable, and hence, also, has it 
fees the scene of more than one sanguinary engagement. These plains 
extend from the very walls of the citadel, like the high field before 
Prague, in which Frederick the Great and others fought the “ Battles of 
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the White Mountains.” Among the chronicles of warriors who have died 
in the arms of victory, there is none, perhaps, to which an Englishman 
clings with greater interest than the story of Wolfe’s brilliant career and 
immortal end. The configuration of the battle-field is not much altered 
to the present day, and the principal points of the memorable engagement 
of the 13th September, 1759, may still be recognised, The little wooded 
river-bay by which the British general landed with the main body of his 
army in the night between the 12th and 13th, is one of the small coves 
before described, and now called Wolfe’s Cove. The shores are here not 
quite so steep as at some other places, and whoever climbs them finds 
himself at once before the fortifications to the rear of the citadel. General 
Wolfe, who had long had his head-quarters in the plains below Cape 
Diamond, where his ships were anchored, had, by a skilfully-masked 
manceuvre, succeeded in surrounding the cape and the whole peninsula of 
Quebec, and in throwing a part of his army in ships into the waters above 
the town. The French general commanding in the city and fortress 
believed this to be only a small detached corps, and had his attention 
specially directed to the points below Quebec, whilst Wolfe had crept 
round the promontory with the main body of his army, and landed at the 
little wooded bay, whence he ascended the heights, surprised the French 
outpost, and suddenly appeared in full force on the “ Plains of Abraham.” 

Besides that little bay, which can never be effaced by human hands, 
with its historical interest, we find on the field itself a lasting memorial 
of the conflict in a natural hollow or trench, where the young commander, 
when he had received his mortal wound, was brought to die. 

Montcalm, still under the idea that the attacking force could not be 
the main army of the English, had advanced from the citadel with half 
his troops, and thoughtlessly began the battle, which soon turned in 
favour of his enemies, but which, at the same time, removed their chief 
for ever. 

Wolfe was leading his grenadiers to a bayonet charge, when he re- 
ceived a shot in the breast, and fell. ‘The spot where this happened is 
not exactly known, but his friends carried him a little to the rear—to the 
above-mentioned hollow—and here occurred the memorable incident im- 
perfectly rendered on the canvas by West, for the artist has drawn on 
his fancy for the scenery and background of his picture. 

The whole spot, up to the walls of Quebec, offers much the same aspect 
that it must have done in the year 1759. It is a desolate, houseless, 
treeless spot, full of holes and inequalities, and here and there of the 
remains of the old French batteries. 

Probably it was near one of these, says the historian of Canada, Pro- 
fessor Garneau, that the French leader, Montcalm, met his death a few 
moments later than the fall of Wolfe. Like Wolfe, he had before been 
slightly wounded, and, like him, was shot in the body while fighting 
bravely, and thrown down under his horse; and his men, cursing the 
mischance, carried him from the field into the town. The fallen heroes, 
opposed to each other in mortal conflict during their lives, have been re- 
conciled in death, for while the spot where Wolfe died is marked by a 
column surmounted by a helmet and sword, a common monument has 
been erected to both heroes on Cape Diamond. 

Quebec has been often enough shot at from the water, set on fire and 
destroyed ; but only once has an attempt been made to storm the rock 
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itself and the whole position from the water, and then it was by a daring 
officer, who, knowing the insufficiency of the force at his coer was 
obliged to attempt some extraordinary exploit. This was Mont- 

, who found himself, with a small body of thirteen hundred men, 
in the year 1774, during the time of the American Revolution, when the 
troops of the new-born republic had revolutionised almost all Canada, 
and the eountry appeared just as much lost to England as the rest of her 
North American colonies, before Quebec, at that time almost the only 
spot remaining to the royalists in all Canada. The small number of his 

made it impossible for him to attempt a regular siege, or an at- 
tack on the strong fortifications and bastions towards the “ Plains of 
Abraham,” and he was induced to try something desperate. He deter- 
mined to surprise the fortress in the night, by climbing up the precipitous 
rocks, where an attack could be least expected ; but his enterprise failed. 
The small bodies of men whom he had sent to different points for a feint 
were cut off or beaten back, after they had advanced a little way ; and 
Montgomery himself, who led the main assault, met a speedy death. He 
had not advanced far upon a rocky path covered with ice and snow, 
when he suddenly discovered a masked and well-placed battery of the 
English, which immediately opened fire upon him, and stretched the 


greater part of the little band, himself included, in their blood upon the 


snow. The death of Montgomery, who was as much esteemed for his 
humanity and moderation as for his energy and valour, put an end to the 
whole attempt upon Quebec, and was the beginning of a turn in the tide 
of affairs, by which the Americans finally lost all their positions in 
Canada. How and in what way the military recollections of Quebec have 
been now renewed, it seareely boots to inquire. The frantic menaces of 
the Americans force them upon us most unwillingly, for Quebec is, and 
ever will be, the great prize of the St. Lawrence. 

We observe with unfeigned pleasure, in concluding this portion of our 
subject, that a British American Association has been inaugurated, not 
only to draw the relations of the two countries closer, but also to enlarge 
our information with regard to the topography and resources of the 
country. It is sufficient to know that the greater part of New Brunswick 
is as yet the hunting and fishing ground of Indians, that till quite recently 
Gaspé was deemed to be a mere rocky headland, and that it was in total 
ignoranee of the boundaries effected by nature that the treaty of 1842 
was ratified, without being told by Mr. van Koughet that when he was 
endeavouring to point out the dangers te which Canada would be ex- 
posed in the event of a war, he was gravely asked by a person who was 
deeply responsible for the entirety of the empire, whether Buffalo was in 
Canada or the United States, to awaken an overwhelming sense of the 
necessity of a better acquaintance with the countries in question. We 
feel perfectly convinced that it is just as purely from want of adequate 
information, that a winter communication has not yet been established, 
except through the States, with the seaboard of British America; that 
Montreal and the cis-Laurentian provinces of Canada have been left un- 
defended; that Rupert’s Land has not been recognised as a colony ; that 
the valley of the Columbia was ceded to the Yankees; and that a whole 
host of minor mistakes have been ay sion as it was from the same 
crass ignorance that the sacrifice of “the mouth or gate of the country” 
was efiected by the “‘ Ashburton compromise.” 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THe SrixTH. 


I. 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


“TJ sec your pardon, Lady Godolphin. That is not the question.” 

“Not the question!” reiterated Lady Godolphin. “I say that it is 
the question. The question is, whether Sir George is better and safer 
here than he would be at Prior’s Ash. And of course he is so.”’ 

“T think not,” replied Thomas Godolphin, quietly. “ He would be 
equally well at Prior’s Ash: equally safe, as I believe and trust. And 
the anxiety to be there, which has taken hold of his mind, has grown 
too strong to be repressed. The detaining him here, against his wish, 
would make him ill, Lady Godolphin. Not the return to his home.” 

“ Prior’s Ash is an unhealthy place just now.” 

“Tts unhealthiness has passed. ‘The last to be attacked was—was 
Ethel. And you are aware that the time, since then, may be counted 
by weeks.” 

- Sir George is partially childish,” pursued Lady Godolphin. ‘“ You 
may see for yourself that he is. It would be most unreasonable, it 
would be ridiculous to take notice of his whims. Look at his starting 
out of the house to-night, with nothing on, and roaming a mile or two 
away in the dark! Is that a proof of sanity ?” 

“It is a proof how fixedly his mind is bent upon returning home,” 
replied Thomas Godolphin. ‘‘ He was endeavouring, as I have already 
informed you, Lady Godolphin, to make his way to the railway 
station.” 

‘<I shall have him watched in future,” said she. 

“Lady Godolphin,” he resumed, speaking in the calmly quiet tone 
which characterised him, unmistakably firm now, in the midst of its 
courteousness, “I am here by the desire of my father to aceompany him 
back to Prior's Ash. I may almost say, to convey him back : for I fear 
he can no longer boast much power of his own, im any way. The last 
words I said to him, before entering, were, that he should start, if it 
pleased him, with morning light. 1 must keep my promise.” 

“Do you defy me, Thomas Godolphin ?” 

“T have no wish to doso. I have no wish to abate a particle of the 
respeet and consideration due to you as my father’s wife. At the same 
time, my duty to him is paramount: I hold it more sacred, Lady Go- 
dolphin, than any earthly thing. He has charged me, by my duty, to 
see him back to Ashly———to Prior’s Ash : and I shall do so.” 

“You would see him baek, I suppose, if Prior’s Ash were full of 
snakes and scorpions ?” returned my lady, somewhat losing her temper. 

“It is full of neither. Nothing is there, so far as I am aware, that 
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can harm Sir George. Can you urge a single good reason why he 
should not return to it, Lady Godolphin ?” 

The delicate bloom on my lady’s cheeks was surely heightened—or 
did Thomas Godolphin fancy it? “ But, what if I say he shall not re- 
turn ?” she asked, her voice slightly raised. 

“T think you will not say it, an Godolphin,” he replied. “ It is 
Sir George’s wish to go to Prior’s Ash, and it is my province to see that 
wish carried out—as a has requested me. Much as I desire to respect 
your feelings, and any plans you may have formed, they cannot weigh 
with me in this case. There is no necessity whatever for your returning 
home, Lady Godolphin, unless you choose to do so: but Sir George will 
leave for it to-morrow.” 

“ And you boast that you do not defy me!” uttered Lady Godolphin, 
with a laugh, ..“* I would use force to keep him in this house, 
rather than he should go out of it against my will.” 

“ Force ?” repeated Thomas Godolphin, looking at her for an explana- 
tion. What sort of force ?” 

“ Physical force,” she answered, putting on a degree of fair suavity. 
“ T would command the servants to bar his egress.” 

A faint smile crossed Thomas Godolphin’s lips. ‘* Do not try that, 
Lady Godolphin,” he replied, in the respectful manner of one who ten- 
ders earnest advice. ‘I should be sorry indeed to oppose publicly my 
authority to yours. You know the servants have, most of them, grown 
old in our service : and that may be their excuse: but there is not one of 
them but would be obedient to the lifting of my finger, in the cause of 
their master.” 

Lady Godolphin was foiled. Lady Godolphin had been long aware 
that she should be foiled, if it ever came to an encounter—strength 
against strength—between her and Thomas Godolphin. Easy George 
she could manage, the Miss Godolphins she could put down, Sir George 
was, now, as a very reed in her hands. But Thomas?—he was dif- 
ferent. None of them had been so uniformly respectful and courteous 
to her as Thomas: and yet she had known that he, of all the rest, 
would not bend to her authority, were any cause to arrive why he 
should not. 

She sat biting—as far as she dared—her rose-tinted lips, she lifted 
one hand and toyed with her perfumed ringlets, she opened a fan which 
Jay at her side, and gently fanned herself, she glanced at the still coun- 
tenance of Thomas Godolphin, and knew that she must give up the 
game. To give it up with a good grace was essential to her future 
rule: and, that, she was now making up her mind todo. It would 
never do, either, for her to stand in the hall on the morrow morning, 
eall the servants around her, and say, “It is my pleasure that Sir 
George does not leave this place for Prior's Ash: keep him in. Hold 
him in; lock the door; use any means necessary,” while there was 
Thomas Godolphin at hand, to lift—as he had phrased it—his finger, 
and say, “It is my pleasure that my father does go to Prior’s Ash. 
Stand back while he passes.’’ Lady Godolphin was no simpleton, and 
she could hazard a shrewd guess as to which of the two would be 
Obeyed. So she sat, bringing her mind to make a virtue of necessity, 
and throw up the plea. In point of fact, she had no cause of objection 
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to Sir George’s returning to Prior's Ash, save that she did not care to 
return to it herself. For two reasons: one was, that she liked Broom- 
head best: the other, that she could not subdue yet her fears of the 
fever. She bent her head, as if examining the chaste devices on her 
fan, and spoke indifferently : 

“You must be aware that my wish to keep Sir George here arises solely 
from the state of Prior’s Ash. It always has been our custom to spend 
Christmas there, amongst you all, and I should have had no other thought 
for this Christmas, but for the sickness which arose. Will you guarantee 
that it is safe for him ?”’ 

“Nay, Lady Godolphin. To ‘ guarantee’ an assurance of the sort 
would be impossible at the best of times. I believe that auy fears you 
may entertain now of the fever will prove but a bugbear.” 

“The fever has not been much of a bugbear to you,” she exclaimed, 
acidity in her tone. 

6 No,” he sadly answered. 

He drew his chair from the table, where he had been sitting to take 
some refreshment after his journey, aud at that moment the hall clock 
struck two, 

“Tam keeping you up very late, Lady Godolphin.” 

“It is a pleasant change,” she answered. ‘ The life here, with Sir 
George in his sick state, is so excessively monotonous, that a few nights 
of sitting up and days of bed, might prove an agreeable variety. Did I. 
understand you rightly—that you intend to start in the morning f” 

“ If Sir Sonus shall then wish to do so as anxiously as he appears to 
wish it to-night. Otherwise, I will not object to delay it until the fol- 
lowing one. I cannot remain longer: business demands my presence at 
home. And,” he added, dropping his voice, “ I fear that speed is neces- 
sary for my father’s sake. If he does not go pretty soon, he may not be 
able to go at all. It is more than likely we shall start to-morrow.” 

* You cannot expect me to be ready in that space of time.” 

“Certainly not. Just as you please, Lady Godolphin.” 

Thomas Godolphin was shown to his room. Margery waylaid him in 
the corridor and entered it with him. ‘“ Did you get my epistle, Mr. 
Thomas ?” 

“It was that which brought me here now, Margery. Otherwise, I 
should not have come until the end of the week.” 

“Then you would have come too late, sir. Yes, Mr. Thomas, I mean 
what I say,” added the woman, dropping her voice to a solemn tone. 
‘By dreams and signs and tokens, which | have had——” 

“Stay, Margery. You know I am never very tolerant of your dreams 
and signs. Let them rest.” 

“ It’s true you are not,” answered Margery, without the least appear- 
ance of discomfiture, “ and many’s the argument I would have liked to 
hold with you over it. But you'd never let me. When you were a 
young man, you’d laugh and joke it down—just as Mr. George might 
now, were I so foolish as to waste such words upon Aim—and since you 
got older and steadier you have just put me off as you are doing at this 
moment. Mr. Thomas, gifts are different. They are not sent upon all 
alike: and the Scriptures says so. One man’ll see what another can’t. 
Isn’t one able to play the most beautiful music, and make up the tunes 
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himself so as to keep a whole playhouse on the listen, while another can’t 
tell one tune from another, and couldn’t write one if it was to save his 
neck ? Don’t one man have a head for steam-ingens and telegraphs and 
put ‘em together in it, as if he had got a workshop inside of him ; and 
another, his own cousin, maybe, can’t tell a ingen when-hesees it—the 

!—and couldn’t work one out himself if he lived to be a hundred years 
old? And so with other things.” 

“ Well?” responded Thomas Godolphin: for Margery came to a pause, 
as if waiting for an answer. 

“ And do you suppose, Mr. Thomas, that it’s not the same with signs 
and warnings? It is not given to all to see or understand them. It is 
not given, as I take it, for many to see or understand ’em. But it is 
given to a few: and those few know that it is, and they can no more be 
talked out of knowing. that it’s truth, than they can be talked out of their 
own life, or of the skies above ’em. And, Mr. Thomas, it’s not only that 
those who have not the gift can’t see or believe for themselves, but they 
can’t be brought to believe that others may: and so they laugh at aud 
ridicule it. Many a time, sir, you have laughed at me.” 

“ You see so many, you know, Margery,” said Thomas Godolphin, with 
a slight smile. 

Margery looked at him. ‘Sometimes I have thought, sir, that you 
are not quite as unbelieving as you seem. But I know it does not do for 
a gentleman, as is high and edicated and looked up to in his town, to say 
he puts faith in such. So I'll not trouble you, Mr. Thomas, with the 
tokens I have had. I'll not tell you that only last night that ever was, I 
heard the footsteps of ——” 

“ But you are telling me, Margery.” 

“ That's just how you take me up, Mr. Thomas! Well, sir, I say I'll 
not bring forward them things, but I'll speak of what you may think a 
surer sign—and that’s Sir George’s state of health.” 

**Ay, come! I ean follow you there.” 

“ If ever death was writ in anybody’s face, it is writ im his. And that’s 
another thing, Mr. Thomas, that everybody can’t see—death in the face. 
Every goose can see it when it comes, like they can see a table that’s 
afore “em; but there’s not many can see it when it first casts its shadow. 
Did you ever meet with anybody that was away from his own home, and 
something came over him—like a fever, as may be said—that he must 
hasten back to it to die ?” she abruptly asked. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Thomas Godolphin. 

“Then I have, sir,” returned Margery. “ And I know that it’s a sure 
sign that death’s coming, let alone other tokens. I don’t mean just that 
wish to be back home which anybody may feel in sickness: that’s nothing 
but a sign of their restlessness, or their wish for home friends or home 
comforts : but when it grows, as I say, into a fever, a disease, a impelling 
want that can’t be put down, which keeps ’em on the rack, a-bed or up, 
and causes ’em to steal out of their houses in a sort of delirium, believing 
they’re on the road to it, and altogether disorders the brain, then it can’t 
be mistaken. I misdoubt me, Mr. Thomas, whether he’ll be got back in 
time, start as soon as you will. It is not as if he had Ashlydyat to go 
to: he’d be got back then.” 

- a what difference can it make to his getting back, whether he 
has Ashlydyat to go to, or Lady Godolphin’s Folly ?” 
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Margery shook her head. “If he had Ashlydyat to go to, he'd be 
spared to reach it. When that strong wish comes upon ’em for their 
home, and circumstances work so that can start, they'll be let reach 
it. Hr that puts the wish in ‘em, won’t fail to carry it out. But Sir 
George have shut it out of his own power to get back to his home. It’s 
not my lady’s Folly he’s hankering after; it’s Ashlydyat. And, to Ashly- 
dyat he can’t I misdoubt me but the struggle will be hard, wherever 
it comes, whether here or at my lady’s Folly : his constant cry is that he 
can’t die away from Ashlydyat.” 

To argue with Margery when she went into what Bessy Godolphin was 
apt to term her “ ghost crotchets,” Thomas knew to be perfectly useless. 
He gave her a gentle hint that he should be glad to be alone and get to 
bed. Margery was pleased to take it, stopping only to volunteer one or 
two remarks on her way to the door. 

“ There'll be a tussle with my lady to get him off.” 

‘I do not suppose there will be,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 

Margery nodded her head, as if to intimate that she adhered to her 
own opinion, and resumed. “ When do you start, sir ?” 

“ Probably to-morrow.” 

That satisfied her; and, wishing Thomas Godolphin good night, she 
withdrew. 

The house was awoke before it was yet dawn. Sir George had rung 
for his servant, had rung for Margery, had rung for the coachman to say — 
the carriage was wanted—in short, had rung for so many, that the whole 
household was aroused. My lady came, in fur slippers and a warm 
dressing-gown, to know what the commotion could mean. His son 
Thomas was there, the knight answered. He was sure he had not dreamt 
it, but that Thomas had come the previous night; he met him at the 
stile; and Thomas had promised that they should go to Ashlydyat with 
morning light. 

It appeared he was sane enough to remember that. My lady retired, 
grumbling; and Margery went and called Thomas. 

When Thomas reached the room, Sir George was nearly in the last 
stage of dressing. His own trembling eager fingers had done as much 
towards it as his servant. He lifted his face with its ashy hue, and its 
strange yearning depicted on it. “Thomas, my son, I must make haste 
back to Ashlydyat. You said I should go there to die.” 

«Do you wish to start immediately, father ?” 

“You said I should !’’ he wailed, in a tone of imploring earnestness. 
“You said I should start with morning light.” 

“ Yes, yes,” acquiesced Thomas. And he forthwith busied himself to 
hasten the preparations. 

The very earliest hour that they could leave the station was a little 
before nine. No train stopped at it before. This gave time to get off 
comfortably : though Sir George, in his impatience, could with difficulty 
be induced to sit down to breakfast. My lady came in when they were 
at the meal. 

“This is really the most extraordinary proceeding!” she exclaimed, 
speaking chiefly to Thomas Godolphin. ‘ Were such a thing related to 
me as taking place in another house, I should decline to give credence to 
it. Are the hours in the day so few that you must choose the dusk of a 
winter’s morning to commence a journey ?” 
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Thomas glanced at Sir George, as if to draw her attention to him. 
“« My father’s anxiety will not let him wait, Lady Godolphin. I think it 
well that we should catch the first train.” 

“I wash my hands of the journey altogether,” said Lady Godolphin, 
“If Sir George does not get to the other end of it alive, you will have 
the goodness to remember that J am not to blame. Far better that he 
were safely kept in his room wrapped up in his dressing-gown in front of 
a good fire.” 

“In that case, my lady, I’d not answer for it that he got to the end of 
the day alive,” interposed Margery, who was in and out of the room, 
busier than any of them. ‘“ Whether Sir George stays, or whether he 
goes, he’ll not last many days,” she added, in a lower tone, so that it 
might not reach her master’s ear. 

“If I must have gone, I would have started at a Christian hour, Sir 
George,” resumed his wife. “Getting us all out of bed, as if we were 
so many milkmaids!” 

Sir George looked round, a trembling timidity in his voice and manner 
—did he fear that shé would detain him yet? ‘ You can come after- 
wards, you know, my lady: we need not hurry you. Oh, I must, | 
must be at Ashlydyat !” 

Thomas Godolphin came to the rescue. ‘ We shall be in the carriage 
in five minutes, my dear father, if you will only eat your breakfast.” 

And, in little more than five minutes they were seated in it, on their 
way to the station, Sir George’s own man and Margery attending them. 
Margery would have deemed it just as possible to cut herself in two, as 
to be separated from her master in his present state. 

They did not get him that night to Prior’s Ash. Thomas feared the 
long journey for him without a break, so they halted for the night about 
midway. Singular to say, Sir George did not utter an impatient word at 
the delay : from the moment of leaving Broomhead he had been perfectly 
calm. Whether the fact of his being indisputably on the road had soothed 
his mind to tranquillity, or whether the strangely eager desire to be home 
had now left it, certain it was, that he had never mentioned Ashlydyat 
throughout the day. Of one thing there could be no doubt—that he was 
fast sinking. Sinking both in mind and body. Margery grew terrified. 
‘* Pray Heaven we may get him home!” she uttered. 

But, if she was terrified at Sir George’s state overnight, she had 
more cause to be so in the morning. It really appeared that life was 
ebbing quietly out of him. “ What can we do ?” she exclaimed to Thomas 
Godolphin. 

“ We must get him home,’’ was the reply. 

“ Mr. Thomas, as sure as that we are living here, he would have been 
dead before this, had he stopped at Broomhead !” 

In the dusk of the winter evening, Sir George was at length once more 
at Prior’s Ash. Thomas had telegraphed of their arrival, and Janet was 
at the station in the carriage. But, with the first few words, Janet  per- 
ceived that he was perfectly childish Not only childish, but alarmingly 
changed. Janet grew pale as she turned to Margery. 

“Since when ?” she murmured. 

“Since many days, off and on; but worse since we left Broomhead 
yesterday morning. He has been sinking hour by hour. Miss Janet, it’s 


death.”’ 
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They got him to the Folly. And, in half an hour, the whole of his 
family were gathered round his death-bed. His partner, Mr. Crosse ; the 
surgeon ; and the rector of All Souls’ were also there. 

He was rambling for the most part in an unconnected manner: but he 
recognised them all individually, and occasionally gave utterance to col- 
lected, rational remarks, as he might have done had he been in full pos- 
session of his senses. He fancied himself at Ashlydyat. 

“‘T could not have died away from it, you know, Crosse,”’ he suddenly 
cried to that gentleman. “Thomas was for bringing me back to the 
Folly, but I told him I must go to Ashlydyat. If I did let it to strangers, 
they could not keep me out of it, when I wanted to go there to die. A 
Godolpbin must not die away from Ashlydyat. Where's Cecil?” he added, 
after a pause. 

Poor Cecil, the tears streaming down her cheeks, was close to him ; in 
his view then. “I am here, papa.” 

The knight laid his hand upon her arm—or, rather, essayed to lay it, 
but it fell again. His thoughts seemed to pass to another subject. 

“Crosse, I have been telling Thomas that I should not allow more 
than three per cent. on those deposits. Have you seen Mainwaring 
lately ?” 

Mr. Snow stepped forward and administered something in a wine 
glass. ‘There appeared to be a difficulty in swallowing, and only part of 
it was taken. ‘+ He grows more restless,” said the surgeon, in an under 
tone. 

Sir George’s eyes, as he was slightly raised to take the medicine, had 
fallen upon some object at the other end of the room, and continued to be 
strained on it. ‘* Who has changed the position of the cabinet ?” he ex- 
claimed, in a stronger tone than he had yet spoken. 

It caused them all to turn and regard the spot. A fine old cabinet of 
ebony, inlaid with silver, stood opposite the bed: had stood there, ever 
since they removed to Lady Godolphin’s Folly ; transplanted thither from 
Ashlydyat. In the latter house, it had stood on the right hand of Sir 
George’s bed: and his memory had evidently gone back to that. There 
could not be a better proof that he was fancying himself at Ashlydyat, 
lying in his own chamber. 

‘Janet! Janet! why have you put the cabinet there?” 

Janet Godolphin bent her head soothingly over him. “ My dear father, 
it shall be moved, if you wish it.” 

The knight looked at her, looked at her inquiringly for a moment, 
perhaps not recognising her. Then he feebly essayed to look beyond her, 
as if her head interposed between his own view and something behind. 
“ Hush, my dear, I am speaking to your mother. I want to know why 
she changed the place of the cabinet.” 

“ We thought you’d like it there, Sir George; that you could see it 
best,” interposed Margery, who knew better than most of them how to 
deal with the sick. “I'll get it put back before to-morrow morning.” 

This satisfied him, and he lay for a few minutes still. They thought 
he would sleep. Presently his eyes opened again, and they rested on 
George. 

“George, where’s Charlotte ?” 

“Who, sir?’ demanded George, somewhat taken aback at the ques- 
tion. ‘Do you mean Charlotte Pain? She is at—she is not here.” 
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“ Are you married yet?”’ e 

“Qh no,” said George, hastily, while several pairs of wondering eyes 
were directed towards him, and those of the Reverend Mr. Hastings were 
of the number. “ Time enough for that, father.” , 

“ George!” next came the words, in a hollow whisper this time, 
“‘ don’t let her die, as Ethel did.” 

“ Not if I can help it,” replied George, speaking without any serious 
meaning, save that of humouring his father. ; 

“ And don’t let Verrall go off the bargain with the money. He is 
keen that way ; but he has no right to touch Charlotte's. If he does— 
— Jekyl dead ?” « ae od 

“Oh no, papa,” said Bessy, suppressing her tears as she caressed her 
father’s hand: it was in aunslies ¢ do this, that the knight had observed 
her. “ Jekyl is well and hearty yet, and he asked after you to-day. He 
heard you were coming home.” 

“Ay! All well and hearty, but me. But it is the will of God to take 
me, and He knows what's best. Where's Thomas ?” 

“T am here, father,” replied Thomas Godolphin, leaning forward so 
that his father could see him. 

Sir George tried to put up his hand with a beckoning gesture. Thomas 
understood it: he bent his face close to that pale one, and clasped the 
nearly inanimate hand in his, listening reverently to the whisper that was 
breathed so solemnly. 

“Thomas, I charge you, never quit Ashlydyat.” 

“I will not,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 

“If you bring one home to it, and she would urge you to quit it till 
you have no will of your own left, do not yield to it. Do not listen to 
- Break with her, and let her go forth alone, rather than quit Ashly- 

at.” 

me Father, I will never, of my own free will, quit Ashlydyat. I pro- 
mise you that, so far as I can hold control over human events, I will live 
and die in it.” 

Certainly Sir George understood the promise and its meaning. There 
could be no mistaking that he did, by the smile of content which from 
that moment overspread his countenance, lighting up with satisfaction 
even his dying eye. He lay for a considerable time still, and then sud- 
denly called for Margery. 

“ You'll tell your mistress that we can’t root up those bushes,” he said, 
as she came near. “ It’s of mo use trying. As fast as they are got up 
from one place they grow in another. They'll not hurt. Tell her I 
say s0.”” 

“T'd get a lot o’ quick lime, Sir George, and see what that ’ud do,” 
was Margery’s response, and the words brought up a smile from one or 
two of her listeners, solemn moment though it was. Margery’s maxim 
was, never to contradict the dying, but to humour their hallucinations. 
‘‘ Obstinate things, them gorses be!” she continued. “But, never you 
trouble about my missis, sir: she don’t mind ’em.” 

The children, standing round his bed, knew quite well that he was 
alluding to their mother, his first wife. Indeed, Lady Godolphin ap- 
peared to have passed entirely from his mind. 

Again he lapsed into silence, and remained to all appearance in a 
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stupor, his eyes closed, his breathing ominously slow. Mr. Crosse took 
his departure, but the rector and surgeon stayed on yet. The latter saw 
that the final moment was close at hand, and he whispered to Miss 
Godolphin that she and her sisters might be better from the room. “ At 
any rate,” he added, for he saw the dissenting, displeased look which over- 
spread her face, “it might be as well to spare the sight to Cecil.”’ 

‘“‘No,” briefly responded Miss Godolphin. “ Our place is here.” And 
they watched on. 

With an impulse of strength surprising to see, Sir George sudden! 
rose up in bed, his face working, his a fixed with a voles gaze of 
recognition at the opposite end of the room. Not at the cabinet this 
time, but at some spot far, far up, through the ceiling, as it appeared. 
His voice, startling im its height and clearness, rang through the air, and 
his arms were outstretched as if he were about to fly. 

“ Janet !—Janet !—Janet! Oh, my dear Janet, [am coming!” And 
he fell back and died. Did anything really appear to him, not visible to 
the mortal eyes around? Were his senses, in that moment of the soul's 
departure, opened to a glimpse of the world he was about to enter? It 
cannot be known. Had it been fiction it would not have been written 
here. 

A little later, the bell of All Souls’ church, booming out over the town, 
in the night air, told that Sir George Godolphin had passed away. 


II. 


A ROW ON THE WATER. 


Lapy GopoLPuIN arrived at the Folly on the night of Sir George’s 
death, not an hour subsequent to it. Reassured by the knowledge that 
no fresh case of fever had occurred since the seizure of Ethel Grame, that 
it might, in fact, be safely assumed to have quitted the place, and be- 
lieving Sir George’s state to be in the last degree critical, it had pleased 
my lady to start for Prior’s Ash on the day following the one that Sir 
George had started for it. She reached it at nine o’clock. No carriage 
was in waiting for her, and she was fain to put up with a fly. It did not 
please her. She was not in a good temper, and made the want of a car- 
riage a subject of discontent. They ought to have divined that she was 
coming, she considered, or have sent one at hazard. 

When she was taking her seat in it, the tolling out of the death-bell 
was heard above the bustle of the station. As it came sweeping over the 
hollow ground between the church of All Souls’ and the height on which 
the station was built, it struck ominously on Lady Godolphin’s ear. That 
it was tolling for some one of consideration, the han proved: for one of 
little account, it would have been delayed till morning. 

“Who is dead?” she quickly asked of the porter. 

“ My lady, it—it——~” The man stopped, hesitating and stammering. 
He was a simple, good-hearted sort of chap, and he shrank from speaking 
out boldly of the loss to Lady Godolphin. 

“Can't you tell me ?” she sharply cried, in her suspense: for she was 
one who could not bear the being crossed or left unsatisfied for a single 
moment. 
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“ ]’m afraid, my dear lady, it’s— it’s somebody connected with Ashly- 
dyat,” returned the porter, putting the news into the most considerate 
English he could call up. 

“Ts it Sir George Godolphin ?” she reiterated. 

“ Well, we have not rightly heard yet that it is him: but it have been 
known for the past two hours that every moment was expected to be his 
last,” was the man’s reply. ‘In course, hearing the bell ring out, our 
fears is turned that way, my lady.” 

She drove on with a on maid to the Folly, leaving the other 
servants to follow, for she had brought four or five with her. She knew 
as well that it must be her husband who was gone, as though the informa- 
tion had been of the most positive certainty: and she chose to burst in 
upon them at the Folly with reproaches, being perfectly aware in her 
heart that they had no foundation. 

“ Did I not tell you that I washed my hands of the journey ?”’ she ex- 
claimed to Thomas Godolphin. ‘You see what it has done! It has 
killed your father.” 

“Not so, Lady Godolphin. I am convinced that his time was come, 
whether here or at Broomhead. The journey did him no harm whatever. 
On the contrary, I think it might have been worse, taking all things in 
conjunction, had he remained where he was.” 

hens quitted her presence as he answered. He was in no mood then 
for a controversy with Lady Godolphin. Another controversy was to arise 
soon : or, rather, a grievance which my lady would willingly have made 
into one, had she been able. 

It was somewhat remarkable, another funeral, at which Thomas Godol- 
phin was again chief mourner, following so closely upon Ethel’s. A 
different sort of ceremony, this: a rare pageant. A pageant which was 
made up of plumes and trappings and decorated horses, and carriages and 
mutes and batons, and a line of attendants, and all the other insignia of 
the illustrious dead. Ethel could be interred simply and quietly, but Sir 
George must be attended to the grave as the Godolphin of Ashlydyat. I 
don’t suppose poor Sir George rested any the better for it. 

My lady’s grievance was connected with the will, which was read upon 
their return from the funeral. It was an equitable will. Thomas had 
Ashlydyat ; George, a fair sum of money; the Miss Godolphius, each her 
portion ; and there were certain bequests to servants. But little was left 
to Lady Godolphin: indeed, the amount of the bequest was more in ac- 
cordance with what might be willed to a friend, than to a wife. But, it 
was not in that, that the grievance lay. Lady Godolphin had the Folly, 
she had Broomhead, and she had an ample income of her own. She was 
not a particularly covetous woman, and she had never expected or wished 
that Sir George should greatly take from his family, to add to it. No, 
it was not that: but the contents of a certain little codicil which was 
appended to the will. This codicil set forth that every article of furniture 
or property, which had been removed to the Folly from Ashlydyat, what- 
ever might be its nature, and down to the minutest portion, should be re- 
turned to Ashlydyat, and become the property of Thomas Godolphin. 

It would pretty nearly strip the Folly, and my lady was very wrathful. 
Not for the value of the things: she sustained no injury there: for the 
codicil directed that a specific sum of money (their full value) should be 
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handed over to Lady Godolphin to replace them with new at the Folly. 
But it struck upon her in the light of a slight, and she chose to resent it 
as one. It was specially enjoined that the things should be placed at 
Ashlydyat in the old spots where they used to stand. 

But, be wrathful as she might, grumble as she would, there could be 
no rebellion to it in action. And Lady Godolphin had to bow to it. 

The time went on. Three months glided by: nay, four, for April had 
come in: and positions were changed. Thomas Godolphin was the master 
and tenant of Ashlydyat: Janet its acting mistress; Bessy and Cecil 
resident with them. George had taken up his residence at the bank, with 
Margery to look after his comforts, never to remove from it, as he sup- 
posed, unless Ashlydyat should fall to him. My lady had quitted the 
Folly for a permanency (unless any whim should at any time send her 
back to it), and the Verralls had taken it. It may be said that Lady 
Godolphin gave up the Folly in a fit of pique. When she found the 
things were positively to go out of it, she protested that she would never 
replace them with others: she’d rather pitch the money, left for the 
purpose, into the sea. She would let it to anybody that would take it, and 
go back to Broomhead for ever. Mr. Verrall heard of this, and made an 
application to take it; and my lady, smarting yet, let it to him off-hand, 
accepting him as a yearly tenant. Whether she repented, or not, when 
the deed was done, and her anger had cooled down, could not be told: 
she took her farewell and departed for Scotland without showing signs of 
it. Many opined that she would come back after a while to the place 
which she had so eagerly and fondly erected. Perhaps she might: she 
could get rid of the Verralls at any time by giving them due notice. 

Thomas had settled down in his father’s place : head of the bank, head 
of all things, as Sir George had been; Mr. Godolphin of Ashlydyat. 
Mr. George was head of himself alone. Nobody of very particular public 
note was he: but I can tell you that a vast many more anxious palpita- 
tions were cast to him from gentle bosoms, than were given to inap- 
proachable Thomas. It seemed to be pretty generally conceded that 
Thomas Godolphin was wedded to the grave of Ethel. Perhaps his 
establishing his sisters at Ashlydyat, as their home, helped to further the 
opinion, and dash hopes: but, very possible hopes from many fair 
quarters were wafted secretly to George. He would be no mean prize: 
with his brave good looks, his excellent position, and his presumptive 
heirdom to Ashlydyat. 

April, I say, had come in. A sunny April. And these several 
changes had taken place, and the respective parties were settled in their 
new homes. It went forth to the world that the Verralls intended to 
give a brilliant féte, a sort of house-warming, as they styled it; and invi- 
tations went circulating far and wide. Amongst those favoured with one, 
were Mr. and the Miss Godolphins. 

Janet was indignant. She could scarcely bring herself to answer it 
civilly. Indeed, had she written the answer herself, it would have been 
sharply dry, rather than civil: but Bessy undertook it. Cecil, who was 
not less fond of fétes, and other gay inventions for the killing of time, 
than are pretty girls in general, would have given her head to go. 

“Why would it be so very much out of place, our going ?” she inquired 
of her sister. 
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Janet looked at her in astonished reproof. “Why! Do you know 
what it is, child? Did you hear the name they are giving it ?” 

“ An al-freseo féte,” responded Cecil. 

« Al-fresco folly!” reproved Janet. ‘ They have been styling it a 
house-warming. A house-warming!’’ she repeated, emphatically. “A 
warming for their new home. Who died there, Cecil, and so made way 
for them to come to it ?” 

Cecil felt reproved. But the ardent love of féting was strong within 
her. “ There will only be a little out-door pleasure in the afternoon, and 
a quiet dance in the evening, Janet,” she argued, in a tone of supplica- 
tion. 

“Eh me, but some of you young girls have light hearts!” uttered 
Janet. “ Your father hardly cold in his grave, and you are hankering to 
dance hornpipes on the very spot where he died! Could they have held 
any house-warming there, girl, but for his death ?” 

‘It is very nearly four months since, Janet.” 

“If it were twelve months since, it would be equally unfitting for a 
Godolphin to be seen there,” was the reply of Janet. 

“T dare say George will go,” persisted Cecil. 

“ George is a heathen—in many things,” hastily replied Miss Go- 
dolphin, with more asperity than she often displayed: for, though Janet 
was firm and cold in manner, she was rarely sharp. George had somehow 
the knack of falling out of her good graces: she did not make allowance 
for his youth and his warm nature, so different from her own. 

a should wear deep black. And I’d not stand up once to dance if 
you desired me not,” went on Cecil. 

“Let the subject drop,’”’ said Janet. “It is impossible that I can 
allow you to be seen at a housewarming at Lady Godolphin’s Folly.” 

Cecil looked rather gloomy. Gay scenes of festivity were painting 
themselves vividly in her mind ; costly dresses of many colours appeared 
to wave before her sight, their wearers young and beautiful as she was; 
sweet sounds of music seemed to be floating on her ears. It was nearly 
beyond endurance that those other pretty girls should enjoy all these 
delights, while she was excluded. 

“Oh, Janet!’ she passionately uttered, “I should so like to go!” 

“1 have told you to let the subject drop,” replied Janet, firmly. “Are 
you forgetting yourself, Cecil ?” 

Poor Cecil, knowing all hope was over, burst into very undignified 
tears. Of course Janet, under the peculiar circumstances, was right, and 
Cecil was wrong. But it was a sad temptation. 

Graceless George turned out a heathen in this; as he did in many 
other things, according to Janet. He was troubled with no compunction 
at all upon the score, but accepted the invitation as soon as it was 
—, Janet, meeting him in the street, told him what she thought 

out it. 

“Nonsense!” said George. “I don’t look upon the thing in that 
light. What if they do call it a house-warming? Let them call it so. 
By going to it I shall lose none of the love I bear my departed father; or 
abate a jot of the reverence I give to his memory. There’s no reason 
whatever why I should not be present, Janet; and nobody with a grain 
of common sense would say there was.” 
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“« T know that you take your own way, George; and that you will take 
it,” returned Janet. ‘ Do you think any of us, but you, would be seen 
there ! Do you suppose Thomas would ?” 

«Thomas never cared for such things much. And he’ll not care at 
all, now Ethel’s gone. I'd bet a sovereign to a shilling that he never puts 
his foot inside a ball-room again. But my dancing pumps have not got 
their soles worn off yet, Janet.” 

Leaving George to his heathenism, Miss Godolphin continued her 
way. Presently she encountered Mrs. Hastings. The conversation 
turned upon the féte—in fact, Prior’s Ash could talk of little else just 
then—and Mrs. Hastings mentioned that she had declined the invitation 
for herself and her daughter. 

Not that day, but two or three subsequent to it, this little bit of news 
came out to George Godolphin. It did not afford him pleasure. Were 
the truth known, it would be found that he had counted more on the 
meeting Maria there, on her assistance towards wearing off the soles of 
the “ pumps” than on any other human being, or thing. Decline the 
invitation! What had possessed Mrs. Hastings ? 

Mr. George Godolphin was determined to know. Though not a 
frequent visitor at the rectory: for he could not go much, in the teeth 
of such evident discouragement as had latterly been shown him by Mr. 
Hastings, and depended mostly upon chance meetings in the street for 
keeping in exercise his love-vows to Maria: he resolved to go boldly 
down that evening. 

Down he accordingly went. And was shown into an empty room. 
The rector aud Mrs. Hastings were out, the servant said, and the young 
ladies were in the study with the boys. She would tell them. 

Maria came to him. There was no mistaking her start of surprise 
when she saw him, or the rush of emotion which overspread her face. 

“ Who did you think it was?” asked George. 

“7 thought it was your brother. She said ‘ Mr. Godolphin.’ Grace 
will be down in an instant.” 

“ Will she?” returned George. ‘ You had better go and tell her it’s 
Mr. George, and not Mr. Godolphin, and then she won’t hurry herself. 
I am not a favourite with Miss Grace, I fancy.” 

Maria coloured. She had no excuse to offer for the fact, and she 
could not say that it was untrue. George stood with his elbow on the 
mantelpiece, looking down at her. 

Maria, I hear that Mrs. Hastings has declined to go to the Folly on 
Thursday. What's that for?” 

“1 don’t know,” replied Maria. “ We do not go greatly amid those 
extensively grand scenes,” she added, laughing. ‘ Mamma says she 
always feels as much out of place in them as a fish does out of water. 
And I think, if papa had his private wish, we should never go within a 
mile of anything of the sort. He likes quiet social visiting, but not such 
entertainments as the Verralls give. He and mamma were speaking for 
a few minutes over the invitation, and then she directed Grace to write 
and decline it.”’ 

“Which is an awful shame!” responded George. “I thought I 
should ‘have had you with me for a few hours that day, at any rate, 
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Maria lifted her eyes. ‘It had nothing to do with me, George. I 


was not invited.” 

“ Not invited !’’ uttered George Godolphin. 

“Only Grace. ‘Mrs. and Miss Hastings.’” 

«“ What was that for ?” he exclaimed. ‘ Why were you left out ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Maria, bending her eyelids and speaking 
with involuntary hesitation. In her heart of hearts, Maria believed that 
she did know: but the last person she would have hinted it to, was 
George Godolphin. “Perhaps,” she added, “it may have been an 
omission, an oversight? Or, they may have so many to invite that they 
can only dispense their cards charily.’’ 

“ Moonshine !” cried George. “1 shall take upon myself to ask Mrs. 
Verrall why you were left out.” 

“ Oh, George! pray don’t!” she uttered, feeling an invincible repug- 
nance to have her name brought up in any such way. ‘* Why should 
you? Had the invitation been sent to me, I should not have gone.” 

“It is a slight,” he persisted. ‘A little later, and let any dare to 
show slight to you. They shall be taught better. A slight to you will 
be a slight to me.” 

Maria looked at him timidly, and he bent his head with a fond smile. 
“TT shall want somebody to keep house for me at the bank, you know, 
Maria.”’ 

She coloured even to tears. Mr. George was proceeding to erase 
them after his own gallant fashion, when he was brought-to summarily 
by the entrance of Grace Hastings. 

There was certainly no love lost between them. Grace did not like 
George, George did not like Grace. She took her seat demurely in her 
mother’s chair of state, with every apparent intention of sitting out his 
visit. So George cut it short. 

“What did he come for ?”’ Grace asked of Maria, when the servant had 
shown him out. 

‘“* He came to call.” 

“You appeared to be.very close in conversation when I came into the 
room,” pursued Grace, searching Maria with her keen eyes. ‘* May J ask 
its purport ?” 

“ Its purport was nothing wrong,” said Maria, her cheeks deepening 
under the inspection, ‘ You, question me, Grace, as if I were a child, 
and you possessed a right over me.” 

“ Well?” said Grace, equably. ‘ What was he talking of ?” 

Yielding, timid, sensitive Maria’‘was one of the last to resist this sort of 
importunity. ‘ We had been talking of the Verrualls not including me in 
the invitation. George said it was a slight.” 

** As of course it was,” assented Grace. ‘And, for that fact alone, I 
am glad mamma sent them a refusal. It was Charlotte Pain’s doings. 
She does not care that you should be brought too much into contact with 
George Godolphin, lest her chance should be perilled. Now, Maria, 
don’t pretend to look at me in that incredulous manner! You know as 
well as I do that George has a stupid liking for you; or, at least, acts 
as though he had.— Which naturally is not pleasant to Charlotte Pain.” 

Maria knew well that Grace had divined the true cause of the neglect. 
She stood for a few minutes looking silent and humble: an intimation, 
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even from Grace, that George “liked her,” jarred upon her refined sen- 
sitiveness, when spoken openly. But that feeling was almost lost in the 
dull pain which the hint touching Charlotte had called up. 

“Charlotte Pain is nothing to George Godolphin,” she resentfully 
said. 

“Charlotte Pain is,” responded Grace. “ And if your eyes are not yet 
opened to it, they ought to be. She is to be his wife.” 

“Oh no, she is not,” hastily said Maria. 

** Maria, I tell you that she is. I know it.” 

Now Grace Hastings rarely made an assertion unless she had good 
grounds for it. Maria knew that. And the dull pain at her heart grew 
into something that beat against it with a sharp agony. She appeared 
impassive enough, looking down at her thin gold chain, which her 
fingers were unconsciously wreathing into knots. “ You cannot know it, 
Grace.” 

“T tell you Ido. Mind you, I don’t say that they will inevitably be 
married ; only, that they contemplate being so at present. Charlotte does 
well not to make too sure of him! He may see half a dozen yet whom he 
will prefer to Charlotte Pain, in his roving butterfly nature.” 

Was Grace right? Not ten minutes previously, Maria had listened to 
words from his lips which most surely intimated that it was herself George 
had chosen. Who was Charlotte?—who was Charlotte Pain, that she 
should thus thrust herself between them ? 

April, as we learn both by its reputation and by our own experience, 
mocks us with its weather: and not a few envious criticisers had prog- 
nosticated showers, if not snow, for the féte at Lady Godolphin’s Folly. 
The unusually lovely weather which had marked the month, so far as it 
had gone, had put it into Mrs. Verrall’s head to give an out-door enter- 
tainment. Mr. Verrall had himself suggested that the weather might 
change; that there was no dependence, at this season of the year, to be 
placed on it. But she would not change her project. If the worst came 
to the worst at the last moment, she said, they must do the best they 
could with them in-doors. 

But, for once, the weather was not fickle. The day rose warm, calm, 
beautifully bright, and by three o’clock in the afternoon most of the gay 
revellers had gathered at the Folly. 

The grounds were dotted with them. These grounds, by the way, were 
mostly the grounds of Ashlydyat; those pertaining to the Folly being of 
exceedingly limited extent. Janet Godolphin drew down the blinds of 
Ashlydyat, that the eyesore might be shut out: but Cecil stole away to 
her room, and made herself a peep-hole—like the young Hastingses had 
done at Ethel Grame’s funeral—and looked out with covetous eyes. 
Janet had said something to Thomas about sending a hint to the Folly 
that the domains of Ashlydyat would not be free for the guests: but 
Thomas, with his quiet good sense, had negatived it. 

Graceless George arrived as large as life. One of the first. He was 
making himself conspicuous among the many-coloured groups—or, 
perhaps it was, that they made him so, by gathering round him—when 
two figures in mourning came gliding up behind him, one of whom 
spoke. 


“ How do you do, Mr. George Godolphin ?” 
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turned. And—careless and thoughtless as he was, graceless 
as he was reported to be—a shock of surprise, not unmixed with indigna- 
tion, swept over his feelings : for those, standing before him, were Lady 
Sarah and Miss Grame. 

She—Sarah Anne—looked like a shadow still; peevish, white, discon- 
tented. What brought them there? Was it thus that they showed their 
regrets for the dead Ethel ?—-was it seemly that Sarah Anne should appear 
at a féte of gaiety in her weak, sickly state; not yet recovered the 
effects of the fever; not yet out of the first deep mourning, worn for 
Ethel? 

“How do you do, Lady Sarah?” very gravely responded George 
Godolphin. 

Lady Sarah may have discerned somewhat of his feelings from the ex- 

ion on his face. Not that he intentionally suffered it to rise in re- 
proof of her: George Godolphin did not set himself up in judgment 
against his fellows. He, indeed! Lady Sarah drew him aside with her, 
after he had shaken hands with Sarah Anne. 

* ] am sure it must .ook strange to you to see us here, Mr. George. 
But, poor child, she continues so weak and poorly, that I scarcely know 
what to do with her. She set her heart upon coming to this féte. Since 
Mrs. Verrall’s card arrived, she has talked of nothing else, and I thought 
it would not do to cross her. Is Mr. Godolphin here ?” 

**Oh no,” replied George, with more haste than he need have spoken. 

“] thought he would not be. I remarked so to Sarah Anne, when 
she expressed a hope of seeing him: indeed, I think it was that hope 
which chiefly urged her to come. What have we done to him, Mr. 
George? He scarcely ever comes near the house.” 

*] don’t know anything about it,” returned George. ‘I can see that 
my brother feels his loss deeply yet. It may be, Lady Sarah, that visits 
to your house remind him of Ethel too forcibly.” 

Lady Sarah lowered her voice to a confidential whisper: “ Will he 
ever marry, think you ?” 

“ At present I should be inclined to say he never would,’ answered 
George, wondering what in the world it could matter to Lady Sarah, and 
thinking she evinced little sorrow or consideration for the memory of 
Ethel. ‘ But time works surprising changes,” he added: “and time 
may marry Mr. Godolphin.” 

Lady Sarah paused. ‘‘ How do you think she looks—my poor child ?” 

“ Miserable,”’ all but rose to the tip of George’s tongue. ‘ She does 
not look well,”’ he said, aloud. 

*‘And she does so regret her dear sister; she’s grieving after her 
always,” said Lady Sarah, putting up her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“*] don’t believe it,” thought George to himself. 

“‘ How do you like your new residence ?”’ she resumed, passing with 
little ceremony to another topic. 

*T like it very well. All places are pretty much alike to a bachelor, 
Lady Sarah.”’ 

“ Ah, so they are. Yow won’t remain a bachelor very long,” continued 
Lady Sarah, with a smile of jocularity. 

“Not so very long, I dare say,” frankly acknowledged Mr. George. 


“It is possible I may put my head in the noose sometime in the next ten 
years.” 
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She would have detained him further, but George did not care to be 
detained. He went after more attractive companionship. 

Chance, or premeditation, led him to Charlotte Pain, Charlotte had 
all her attractions about her that day. Her bright green silk dress— 

n was a favourite colour of hers—with its white lace mantle, was 

uently to be seen by George Godolphin’s side. Once they strayed to 
the borders of the stream, in a remote part of the grounds. Several were 
gathered here. A row on the water had been proposed, and a boat stood 
ready. A small boat, holding very few: but, of those few, George and 
Charlotte made two. 

Could George Godolphin have foreseen what that simple little exeursion 
in the boat was to do for him, he had never entered it. How is it, that 
no shadow of warning comes over us at these times? How many a day’s 

leasure, begun as a jubilee, how many a voyage, entered upon in hope, 
ends but in death! Not a fortnight since; since mow, the very hour at 
which I am writing; a fine young lad, fresh from his studies, was going 
out to one of our colonies, fall of youth, of hope, of prospects. Two ships 
were offering for the passage, one as convenient as the other: which 
should he choose? It seemed not to signify which, and the choice was 
made. Could xo warning rise up to his aid, ever so indefinite, and point 
away from that chosen one and say it must be shunned? The ship sailed. 
And she has gone down ; within sight of land; not three days out; and 
every soul on board, save one, has perished. ‘‘ If we had but fixed upon 
the other ship for him !” wail now that lad’s mourning friends. Ay! if 
we could but lift the veil, what mistakes might be avoided. 

George Godolphin, strong and active, took the oars. And when they 
had rowed about to their hearts’ content, and George was in a white heat 
with exertion, they bethought themselves that they would land fora while 
on what was called the mock island : a mossy spot, green and tempting to 
the eye. In stepping ashore, Charlotte Pain tripped, lost her balance, and 
would have been in the water but for George. He saved her, but he 
could not save her parasol : a dainty parasol, for which Miss Charlotte 
had given three guineas only the previous day. She naturally shrieked 
when it went, plunge, into the water: and George Godolphin, in recover- 
ing it, nearly lost Ais balance, and went in after the parasol. Nearly: 
not quite: he got himself pretty wet, but he made light of it, and sat 
himself down on the grassy island with the rest. 

The party were all young. Old people don’t much care to venture in 
these shallow tilting skiffs: but, had any of mature age been there, ex- 
perienced in chills and rheumatism, they would certainly have ordered 
George Godolphin home at the top of his speed, to get a change of clothes, 
and perhaps a glass of brandy. 

Charlotte Pain was shaking the wet off her parasol, when somebody 
noticed the dripping state of George’s coat. “It wants shaking also,” 
said they. ‘ Do pray take it off, Mr. George Godolphin?” 

George took it off, shook it well, and laid it out in the sun to dry, 
sailor fashion. And down he sat again, in his shirt-sleeves, passing some 
jokes upon his state of costume, and requesting to know what apology he 
must make for it. 

By-and-by he began to feel rather chill: in fact, he grew so cold that 
he put on his coat again, damp as it was. It might have occurred to 
him that the intense perspiration he had been in was struck inwards, 
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but it did not. In the evening he.was dancing away with the best of 
them, apparently having escaped all ill effects from the wetting, and 
thinking no further of it. | 


Eh, but the young are heedless! as Janet would have said. 


Il. 


STRAW IN THE STREETS. 


ANKLE deep before the banking-house of Godolphin, Crosse, and 
Godolphin, and for some distance, on either side; ankle deep down 
Crosse-street as far as you could see, lay masses of straw. As carriages 
came up to traverse it, their drivers checked their horses and drove them 
at a foot pace, raising their own heads to look up at the windows of the 
dwelling ; for they knew that one was lying there, hovering between life 
and death. 

It was George Godolphin. Imprudent George! Healthy and strong 
as he might be, sound as his constitution was, that little episode of the 
féte-day had told upon him. Few men can do such things with impunity, 
and come out unscathed. ‘“ What was a bit of a ducking; and that only 
a partial one? Nothing.” As George himself said to some remon- 
strator on the subsequent day. It is not much, certainly, to those who 
are used to it: but, taken in conjunction with a reeking perspiration, and 
with an hour or two’s cooling upon the grass afterwards, in the airy un- 
dress of shirt-sleeves, it is a great deal. 

It had proved a great deal for George Godolphin. An attack of 
rheumatic fever supervened, dangerous and violent, and neither Dr. 
Beale nor Mr. Snow could give a guess whether he would live or die. 
Miss Godolphin had removed to the bank to share with Margery the task 
of nursing him. Knockers were muffled ; bells were tied up; straw, as 
you hear, was laid down in the streets; people passed in and out, even 
at the swing doors, when they went to transact business, with a softened 
tread: and as they counted the cash for their cheques, they leaned over 
the counter, and asked the clerks in a whisper whether Mr. George was 
alive yet. Yes, he was alive, the clerks could always auswer, but it was 
as much as they could say. 

It continued to be “as much as they could say” for nearly a month, 
and then George Godolphin began to improve. But so slowly! day 
after day seemed to pass without visible sign. 

How bore up Maria Hastings? None could know the dread, the 
grief, that was at work within her, or the deep love she felt for George 
Godolphin. Her nights were sleepless, her days were restless: she lost 
her appetite, her energy, almost her health. Mrs. Hastings wondered 
what was amiss with her, and hoped Maria was not going to be one of 
those sickly ones who always seem to fade in the spring. 

Maria could speak out her sorrow to none. Grace would not have 
sympathised with any feeling so strong, whose object was George Go- 
dolphin. And had Grace sympathised ever so, Maria would not have 
spoken it. She possessed that shrinking reticence of feeling, that refined 
sensitiveness, to which the betraying its own emotions to another would 
be little less than death. Maria could not trust her voice to ask after 
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him: when Mr. Hastings or her brothers would come in and say (as they 
had, more than once), “ There’s a report in the town that George 
Godolphin’s dead,” she could not press upon them her eager questions, 
and ask, “ Is it likely to be true? Are there any signs that it is true P” 
Once, when this rumour came in, Maria made an excuse to go out: some 
trifle to be purchased in the town, she said to Mrs. Hastings: and went 
down the street inwardly shivering, too agitated to notice acquaintances 
whom she met; and, opposite the bank, she stole her glances up to its 
private windows, and saw that the blinds were down. In point of fact, 
this told nothing, for the blinds had been kept down much since George’s 
illness, the servants not troubling themselves to lift them: but to the 
fears of Maria Hastings, it spoke volumes. Sick, trembling, she continued 
her way mechanically: she did not dare to stop even for a moment, or to 
show, in her timidity, as much as the anxiety of an indifferent friend. 
At that moment Mr. Snow came out of the house, and crossed over. 

Maria stopped then. Surely she might halt to speak to the surgeon 
without being suspected of undue interest in Mr. George Godolphin. 
She even brought out the words, as Mr. Snow shook hands with her, 
“You have been to the bank.” 

“Yes, poor fellow, he is in a critical state,” was Mr. Snow’s answer. 
“ But I think there’s a faint indication of improvement, this afternoon.” 

In the revulsion of feeling which the words gave, Maria forgot her 
caution. ‘ He is not dead, then?” she uttered, all too eagerly, her face 
turning to a glowing crimson, her lips apart with emotion. 

Mr. Snow gathered in the signs, and a grave expression stole over his 
lips. But the next minute he was smiling, openly. ‘ No, he is not 
dead yet, Miss Maria: and we must see what we can do towards keep- 
ing him alive.’”” Maria turned home again with a beating and a thank- 
ful heart. 

A weary, weary summer for George Godolphin—a weary, weary ill- 
ness. It was more than two months before he rose from his bed at all, 
and it was nearly two more before he went down the stairs of the dwell- 
ing-house. A fine balmy day it was, the one in June, when George 
was got out of his bed the first time, and put in the easy-chair, wrapped 
up in blankets. ‘The sky was blue, the sun was warm, and bees and 
butterflies sported in the summer air. George turned his weary eyes, 
weary with pain, with weakness, towards the cheering signs of out-door 
life, and wondered whether he should ever be abroad again. 

It was August before that time came. LEarly in that month the close 
carriage of Ashlydyat waited at the door, to take Mr. George his first 
airing. A shadowy object he looked, Mr. Snow on one side of him, 
Margery on the other ; Janet, who would be his companion in the drive, 
following. They got him down stairs between them, and into the 
carriage. From that time his recovery, though slow, was progressive, 
and in another week he was removed to Ashlydyat for change. He 
could walk abroad then with two sticks, or with a stick and somebody’s 
arm. George, who was getting up his spirits wonderfully, declared he 
and his sticks should be made into a picture and sent to the next ex- 
hibition of native artists. 

One morning, he and his two sticks were sunning themselves in the 


porch of Ashlydyat, when a stranger approached and accosted him. A 
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gentlemanly-looking man in a straw hat, with a light travelling over- 
coat thrown upon his arm. George looked a gentleman also, in spite of 
his dilapidated state of flesh and his sticks, and the stranger raised his 
hat with something of foreign urbanity. 

“ Does Mr. Verrall reside here ?” 

“ No,” replied George. 

A defiant, hard sort of expression rose immediately to the stranger's 
face. It almost seemed to imply that George was deceiving him: and 
his next words bore out the impression. “I have been informed that he 
does reside here,” he said, with a stress upon the “ does.” 

‘He did reside here,” replied George Godolphin: “but he does so 
no longer. That is where Mr. Verrall lives,” he added, pointing one of 
his sticks at the white walls of Lady Godolphin’s Folly. 

The stranger wheeled round on his heel, took a survey of it, and then 
lifted his hat again, apparently satisfied. “Thank you, sir,” he said. 
“ The mistake was mine. Good morning.” 

George watched him away as he strode with a firm, elastic, quick 
step towards the Folly. George wondered when he should walk again 
with the same step. Perhaps the notion, or the desire to do so, actuated 
him to try it then. He rose from his seat and went tottering out, draw- 
ing his sticks with him. It was a tempting morning, and George 
strolled on in its brightness, resting on this bench, resting on that, when 
he was tired, and then bearing on again. 

“I might get as far as the Folly, if I tried well, and took my time,” 
he said to himself. “ Would it not be a surprise to them !” 

So he bore onwards to the Folly, like the stranger had done. He 
was drawing very near it, was seated, in fact, on the last bench that he 
intended to sit on, when Mr. Verrall passed. 

“ Have you had a gentleman inquiring for you ?” George asked him. 

* What gentleman ?” demanded Mr. Verrall. 

“ He was a stranger. He came to Ashlydyat, supposing you resided 
there. I sent him to the Folly.” 

“ Describe him, will you ?” said Mr. Verrall. 

“I noticed nothing much describable,’”’ replied George. “He wore 
a straw hat, and had a thin tweed coat on his arm. I should fancy he 
had just come off a journey.” 

Mr. Verrall left George where he was, and went back to the Folly. 
George rose and followed more slowly. But when he got beyond the 
trees, he saw that Mr. Verrall must have plunged into them : as if he 
would enter the Folly by the servants’ door at the back. George 
crossed the lawn, and made straight for the drawing-room windows, 
which stood open. 

Scarcely had he entered, and flung himself into the first easy-chair 
which stood handy, when he saw the same stranger approach the house. 
Where had he been, not to have found it before? But George imme- 
diately divined that he had taken the wrong turning near the ash-trees, 
and so had had the pleasure of a round to Prior’s Ash and back again. 
The room was empty, and George sat recovering breath, and enjoying 
—o luxury of rest, when the stranger’s knock resounded at the hall- 

oor. 
A servant, as he could hear, came forth to open it, but, before that was 
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effected, flying footsteps followed the man across the hall, and he was 
called to, in the voice of Charlotte Pain. 

«« James,” said she, in a half-whisper, which came distinctly to the ear 
of George Godolphin, “ should that be any one for Mr. Verrall, show him 
in here.” 

A second room, a smaller one, stood between the one George had 
entered, and the hall. It opened both to the drawing-room and the hall : 
in fact, it served as a sort of ante-room to the drawing-room. It was into 
this room that the stranger was shown. 

Charlotte, who had taken a seat, and was toying with some embroidery- 
work, making believe to be busy over it, rose at his entrance, with the 
prettiest air of surprise imaginable. He could have staked his life, had 
he been required to do it, that she knew nothing whatever of his approach 
until that identical moment, when James threw open the door and an- 
nounced “ A gentleman, ma’am.” James had been unable to announce 
him in more definite terms. Upon his asking the stranger what name, 


> 
the curt answer had been, ‘“‘ Never mind the name. Mr. Verrall knows 


me.” 

Charlotte rose. And the gentleman’s abruptness changed to courtesy 
at the sight of her. ‘I wish to see Mr. Verrall,” he said. 

** Mr. Verrall is in town,” replied Charlotte. 

“In town !” was the answer, delivered in an accent of excessive sur- 
prise. Do you mean in London, madam ?” 

“ Certainly,” rejoined Charlotte. “ In London.” 

** But, he only left London last night to come here!’’ was the stranger’s 
answer. 

It brought Charlotte to a pause. Self-possessed as she was, she had to 
think a moment before hazarding another assertion. “ May I inquire 
how you know that he left London last night for this ?” she asked. 

“‘ Because, madam, I had business yesterday of the very last importance 
with Mr. Verrall. He made the appointment himself, for three o'clock. 
I went at three: and could not find him. I went at four, and waited an 
hour, with the like result. I went again at seven, and then I was told 
that Mr. Verrall had been telegraphed for to his country-seat, and had 
started. I had some difficulty in finding out where his country-seat was 
situated, but I succeeded in doing that: and I followed him in the course 
of the night.” 

“How very unfortunate !” exclaimed Charlotte, who had gained her 
clue. ‘ He was telegraphed for yesterday, and arrived in answer to it, 
getting here very late last night. But he could not stay. He said he 
had business to attend to in London, and he left here this morning by an 
early train. Will you oblige me with your name?” she added. 

““ My name, madam, is Appleby. It is possible you may have heard 
Mr. Verrall mention it, if, as I presume, I have the honour of speaking 
to Mrs. Verrall.” 

Charlotte did not undeceive him. ‘‘ When did you see Mr. Verrall 
last?” she suddenly inquired, as if the thought had just struck her. 

“The day before yesterday. I saw him three times that day, and he 
made the appointment for the following one.” 

“ T am so sorry you should have had a useless journey,” said Charlotte, 
with much sympathy. 
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‘I am sorry also,” said the stranger. “ Sorry for the delay this causes 
in certain arrangements ; which delay I can ill afford. I will wish you 

morning, madam, and start back by the first train.” 

Charlotte touched the bell, and curtseyed her adieu. The stranger had 
the door open, when he turned round, and spoke again. 

“TI presume I may entirely rely upon what you tell me—that Verrall 
as gone back ?”’ 

“ Oh, certainly,” answered Charlotte. 

Now, every syllable of this colloquy had reached the ears of George 
Godolphin. It puzzled him not a little. Were there two Verralls? The 
Verrall of the Folly, with whom he had so recently exchanged words, had 
certainly not been in London for a fortnight past, or anywhere else but 
in that neighbourhood. And what did Charlotte mean, by saying he had 
gone to town that morning ? 

Charlotte came in, singtng a scrap of a song. She started when she 
saw George, and then flew to him in a glow of delight, holding out her 
hands. 

What could he do but take them? What could he do, but draw 
Charlotte down by him on the sofa, holding them still. ‘ How pleased 
I am to see you!” exclaimed Charlotte. “I shall think the dear old 
times are coming round again.” 

* Charlotte mia, do you know what I have been obliged to hear? 
That interesting confab you have been taking part in, in the next 
room.” 

Charlotte burst into a laugh. From the moment when she first 
caught a glimpse of George, seated there, she had felt sure that he must 
have heard it. “ Did I do it well?” she cried, triumphantly. 

“How could you invent such fibs ?” 

“ Verrall came up-stairs to me and Kate,” said Charlotte, laughing 
more merrily than before. ‘He said there was somebody going te call 
here, he thought with a begging petition, and he did not care to see him. 
Would I go and put the man off. I asked him how I should put him 
mab ee he answered, ‘Any way. Say he had gone to London, if I 
ik Ny >? 

Was Charlotte telling truth or falsehood? That there was more in all 
this than met the eye, was evident. It was no business of George 
Godolphin’s, neither did he make it his. 

“And you have really walked here all the way by yourself!” she 
resumed. “Iam so glad! You will get well now all one way.” 

“I don’t know about getting well ‘all one way,’ Charlotte. The 
doctors have been ordering me away for the winter.” 

“For the winter !” repeated Charlotte, her tone growing sober. 
“What for? Where to?” 

“To some place where the skies are more genial than in this cold 
climate of ours,” replied George. “If I wish to get thoroughly well, 
they, say, I must start off next month, September, and not return till 

pril.”’ 

“ But—should you go alone ?” 

“‘There’s the worst of it. We poor bachelor fellows are like stray 
sh nobody owning us, nobody caring for us.’’ 

“Take somebody with you,” suggested Charlotte. 
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“ That’s easier said than done,”’ laughed George. 

Charlotte threw one of her brilliant glances at him. She had risen, 
and was standing before him, all her attractions in full play. “ There’s 
an old saying, Mr. George Godolphin, that where there's a will, there’s a 
way,” quoth she. 

George made a gallant answer, and they were progressing in each 
other’s good graces to their own content, when an interruption came to 
it. The same servant who had opened the door to the stranger entered. 

“ Miss Pain, if you please, my master says will you step to him.” 

“] declare you make me forget everything,” cried Charlotte to George, 
as she quitted the room. And picking up her King Charley, she threw 
itathim. “ There! take care of him, Mr. George Godolphin, until I 
come back again.” 

A few minutes subsequently, George saw Mr. Verrall leave the house 
and cross the lawn. A servant behind him was bearing a small port- 
manteau and an over-coat, like the stranger had carried on his arm, Was 
Mr. Verrall likewise going to London ? 





THE LAST ON THE ROCK. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THE ship had foundered; with one whirl, one hiss, 
A thousand fathoms down the gulfs of blue, 

Like Lucifer hurled headlong through the abyss, 
She darkly plunged, for ever lost to view, 

And, corpse- ‘ike, for unending years to sleep, 

Her azure sepulchre that awful deep. 


Some with the vessel sank to share her grave, 

And some, strong swimmers, reached a rock that rose 
All desolate and bare amid the wave,— 

Rock ring’d with foam when wintry tempest blows, 
And scorched and hot ’neath summer’s brassy sky, 
Where, save the shark and sea-bird, all must die. 


O scene to man how pitiless, how drear ! 

No prospect but the wide, monotonous surge— 
Eternity’s grand sy mbol—plain of fear, 

The be ens down- bending to the hazy verge, 
No sound but ocean’s ever-mourning foam, 
No cave, no shelter—horror’s savage home. 


They looked upon each other, face to face, 
Yet stoutly for a while their fate defic d; 
But thirst and hunger came ; that he rbless place 
Stood e’en like heated steel above the tide ; 
Gradual they sank, till death and grim despair 
Left only one to pine and suffer there. 
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The Last on the Rock. 


He was of iron frame, and soul refused 
To quit that body but with desperate strife ; 
At fate he shook his hand, but ne’er accused 
God for his judgments; fierce he clung to life ; 
Yet death appalled him not; a heart more brave 
Had ne’er borne Britain’s thunder o’er the wave. 


*Twas that life held for him much sweet and dear— 
A land he loved—the treasured friends of youth— 
His cottage-home, where one, he still was near 
In fruitless fancy, smiled all love and truth— 
His little ones he thought of with a sigh— 
These made him cling to life—he would not die. 


He leant upon the rock, gaunt, meagre, pale, 
His body sinking slow, his heart oppress’d; 
The desolate breezes made a mournful wail, 
The great round sun was sinking in the west, 
His hollow eye dim following its still flight, 
That left him to his pangs, and gathering night. 


His soul was in the valley loved so well, 
His children, culling flowers, were sporting there ; 
He heard in fancy the grey church-tower’s bell, 
And saw his little garden trim and faix, 
Saw the loved partner of his youthful years, 
Then, bowing low, he shed wild fruitless tears. 


Another night of pain and mind’s despair, 
His wasted limbs all drenched with briny spray ; 
The sun arose with torrid, withering glare ; 
O for a sail!—he looks his soul away ; 
A spot—’tis foam—another meets his sight— 
No, *tis a wandering sea-bird’s wing of white. 


Must death then claim its prey ?—too weak to stand, 
He crawls, or feebly leans upon his arm, 
Looks up to Heaven and prays—a distant land, 
Home, love, yet fill his thoughts, have power to charm ; 
They are to him his Heaven beneath the sky, 
Thinking of them, he cannot—will not die. 


Upstarts the wretched man; unnatural strength 
Full oft is given ere death may end our woe ; 
What sees he on the wave? Is — at length 
To grasp its wish ?—that spot of glancing snow— 
It widens, flutters with the changing gale ; 
yd 
Bless God! ’tis life at last—a sail! a sail! 


He hangs his kerchief on a shivered spar, 

Sole remnant of the wreck—he feebly cries— 
Nature’s last effort—glides the ship afar ; 

Will she pass by, unseen his agonies ? 
She comes—she downward bears—hope will not mock ; 
She saves—joy! joy !—the “last upon the rock.” 
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JOAN OF NAPLES. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


La Morte Le Vayer deliberately and gravely asserts, that, as all the 
kings of Scotland of the name of James, so all the queens of Naples of 
the name of Joan, have been unfortunate. Formal treatises have been 
written on the tatality of christian names—and these are of them. 

The only Joan of Naples with whose name and history the mass of 
readers is acquainted, is Joan the First, daughter of King Robert, of the 
Anjou dynasty,—wife, first of her coarse and crusty cousin, Andreas of 
Hungary (to whom she was married very early in her teens); next, of 
Louis, prince of Tarentum; thirdly, on the Tarentine’s death in 1362, 
of an obscure prince of Majored; and fourthly, on Azs decease in 1376, 
of Otho, duke of Brunswick. A very celebrated name is Joan’s, Nor is 
there any question of her claim to be considered unfortunate. Whether 
she is equally liable to be called guilty, has been made a question. Her 
case, as regards the murder of her first husband, is a standing parallel in 
controversial history, to that of Mary Stuart, as regards the murder of 
Darnley. Joan’s personal fascinations, womanly wiles, and chequered 
career in general, on and off the throne,—not forgetting the prison and 
violent death as a dismal consummation,—are also curiously parallel to 
those of the Queen of Scots. 

What ill-blood might have been bred (it was born already) between 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, and what vent it might have made for 
itself, or in what morbid excesses it might have been developed, had the 
youthful pair lived on, instead of being cut off at once,—we can, indeed 
cannot but, uneasily surmise. Joan of Naples was still younger than the 
Lady Jane when she succeeded to the throne. And though the man she 
had married may have been no personal paraphrase, in body or spirit, of 
Guilford, Lord Dudley—any more than English Jane may have been of 
Italian Joan,—-still the position of the parties, in its matrimonio-political 
aspect, is sufficiently alike, to warrant the argument from analogy which 
we have just mooted, and no more. 

When King Robert’s death, in 1343, caused his daughter’s accession 
to the throne, Andreas, her Hungarian husband, insisted on being crowned 
king and sharing his wife’s authority, from which, by the late monarch’s 
will, he was expressly and entirely excluded. Nor was the malcontent 
spouse blessed with a temper or manners to steal the hearts of the people. 
Joan was a beauty and a wit. Andreas was an unconciliating boor. 
This Cymon had a poor chance when setting up his standard against that 
Iphigenia. He irritated the native magnates by the brusque insolence of 
his deportment; and his predilection for the Hungarians who formed his 
body-guard, excited jealousy and fomented party-spirit. The outcome of 
this chronic disorder was—death. A conspiracy was formed; Andreas 
was seized one night, while the court was at Aversa, by some of the con- 
federate nobles, whose access to his person made it easy work, and who, 
having strangled him, hurled his body out of window,—and left five suc- 
ceeding centuries to speculate on the measure of Queen Joan’s know- 
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ledge of, or implication in, the crime, which (unlike the Darnley parallel) 
was committed almost in her presence. She immediately betook herself 
to Naples, and issued orders for the apprehension of her husband's mur- 
derers. To elicit the names and guilt of the conspirators, torture seems 
to have been pretty freely employed; but with what result, it was not for 
the public to a High officials were put to death, and so were low 
underlings. But there was an air of secrecy, a taint of mystery, about 
the whole proceedings, which told against the queen ; and by many of 
her own subjects then, as by so many in universal history since, her guilt 
was taken for granted. 

Accordingly, she is commonly enough classed by general writers with 
the most infamous and abandoned of her sex. Old Burton, Melancholy’s 
Anatomist, writes, for instance, in the midst of a paragraph about the 
atrocities of criminal lust : “Joanna of Naples in Italy, Fredegunde and 
Brunhalt in France, all histories are full of these basilisks.”* Elsewhere 
again he leashes her with Sardanapalus and Messalina. Fielding in- 
cidentally classes her with Dalilah, Jezebel, Medea, Semiramis, Parysatis, 
Messalina, Agrippina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, Lady Macbeth, Katherine 
Hays, Sarah Malcolm, and (he says, last not least) Con. Philips. Dr. 
Wolcot’s Captain Noah stigmatises her, on board of the Margate Hoy, 
as the most notorious of shameless hussies. 

The author of “ Sword and Gown” tells us how long he has stood 
before the picture of this queen, in the Palazzo Doria, trying in vain to 
read the riddle of the haughty lineaments, and serene untroubled eyes. 
Gazing at these, who, he asks, would guess the story of “ that most guilty 
woman and astute conspirator—unbridled in sensuality—remorseless in 
statecraft—who counted her lovers by legions, and saw, unmoved, her 
chief favourite torn limb from limb on the rack ? 

“ But this is no singular instance. Marble and canvas are more dis- 
creet than the mask of the best trained living features. Messalina and 
Julia look cold and correct enough, since they have been turned into stone. 
Only by the magic of her smile, and by the glory of her golden hair, do 
we recognise Her who, if all tales are true, might have given a tongue 
to the walls of the Vatican. We forget the Borgia, with her laboratory 
of philtres and poisons—we only think that never a Duke of all his royal 
race brought home a lovelier bride than Alfonso of Ferrara.” 

Perhaps it is best so, this author suggests.§ {|Why should a mark be 
set upon those whom, it may be, history has condemned unrighteously? 
So he would have us to be not more uncharitable than the painter or the 
sculptor ; but pass on without pausing to reflect, 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 


Mr. Disraeli, in his first flight of fancy, moralised on the peculiar 
position of royal wives in general—seeking in politics or in pleasure, 
sometimes in both, a means of excitement which may purchase oblivion. 
But the political queen, he goes on to remark, is a rare character : she 
must possess an intellect of unusual power, and her lot must be considered 
as an exception in the fortunes of female royalty. “ Even the political 
queen generally closes an agitated career with a broken heart. And for 








* Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. § i. 2. + Amelia, book i. ch. vi. 
~ Peter Pindar’s Tales of the Hoy. § Guy Livingstone, ch. xix. 
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the unhappy votary of pleasure, who owns her cold “duty to a royal 
husband, we must not forget, that even in the most dissipated courts the 
conduct of the queen is expected to be decorous ; and that the instances 
are not rare, where the wife of the monarch has died on the scaffold, or 
in a dungeon, or in exile, because she dared to be indiscreet, where all 
were debauched.”* According to the light in which Joan of Naples 
may be apeernae g or not guilty—will her fate be pitied, or her 
crimes be aggravated, by the fact that she was not, properly speaking, 
the wife of the monarch, but the monarch herself. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, in a contemporary historical romance, affords us a 
glimpse of Louis, King of Hungary, stern, warlike, implacable, seekin 
vengeance for the murder of his brother Andrew, the “ ill-fated bashned 
of Joanna, that beautiful and guilty Queen of Naples—the Mary Stuart 
of Italy.”+ And the following fragment of colloquy is due to two of 
his characters: “ You are bound, sir knight,” quoth Adeline to Adrian, 
“to a court that, if fame speak true, boasts in its queen the very miracle 
and mould of beauty.” ‘It is some years since I saw the Queen of 
Naples,’’ quoth Adrian to Adeline ; ‘‘ and I little dreamed then, when I 
gazed upon that angel face, that I should live to hear her accused of the 
foulest murther that ever stained even Italian royalty.” ‘And as if 
resolved to prove her guilt,” interposes a third interlocutor, Montreal, 
“ere long be sure she will marry the very man who did the deed. Of 
this I have certain proof.”{ That Joan would marry Louis of Tarentum, 
it is easy for a nineteenth century Montreal to prophesy ex post facto. 
And it is tempting for picturesque fiction to make Louis the veritable 
assassin of Andrew—if only to complete his equipment as the Bothwell 
of that Neapolitan Darnley. Otherwise the analogy between Mary and 
Joan would miss one of its most salient features. 

Sir Edward’s occasion for introducing the Queen of Naples and her 
indictment, arises from the connexion that passage in her history has 
with the last of the tribunes, Rienzi, at whose bar the cause was 
pleaded. 

Gibbon indeed pronounces the most glorious circumstance of Rienzi’s 
“reign” to have been the appeal to his justice by Louis of Hungary, 
“who complained that his brother, and her husband, had been perfidiously 
strangled by Jane, Queen of Naples; her guilt or innocence was pleaded 
in a solemn trial at Rome ; but after hearing the advocates, the tribune 
adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, which was soon determined 
by the sword of the Hungarian.”§ Gibbon refers to Giannone and the 
Life of Petrarch for an account of the causes, circumstances, and effects 
of the death of Andrew ; and is evidently a believer in Joan’s complicity. 
He says of the Abbé de Sade, with a Gibbonian sneer (in the foot-notes, 
where such sneers abound), that the Abbé “wishes to extenuate her 
guilt,” Perhaps he was not unmindful, the while, of Shakspearean Cleo- 
patra’s maxim, that wishers were ever fools. 

Petrarch’s familiar Letters vividly illustrate the state of the Neapolitan 
court during the early days of Queen Joan. Her father, King Robert, 
had himself placed the crown on Petrarch’s head, at the celebrated coro- 





* Vivian Grey, book viii. ch. i. t Rienzi, book iii. ch. i. 
¢ Ibid., ch. iii. § Gibbon’s Roman Empire, ch. Ixx. 
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nation scene in the Capitol. And naturally the poet felt drawn towards 

as presided over by such a king. But on his repairing thither, 

was no more, and Joan was enthroned in his stead. Petrarch’s 
description of Naples under the new régime is fraught with gloom and 
foreboding. “ Such is the alarm with which I am inspired by the extreme 
youth of the king and queen, and the age and disposition of the queen- 
dowager, and the temper of the nobles, that I seem to see two horses 
entrusted to the keeping of a pack of wolves, and a kingdom without a 
king.”* “Iam at Naples; I have seen the queens, and been presert at 
their councils. Oh, shame! Oh, prodigy! May God avert pest of this 
kind from our Italian skies!’’ ‘To walk by night here is like threading 
thick forests, obscure and full of danger; armed young nobles at every 
turn. . . . And how wonder, when, in mid-day, in sight of prince and 
people, a fight of gladiators-is infamously celebrated in our Italian city, 
with more than barbarian savageness.”+ 

It is on the strength of these and similar extracts, that Michelet de- 
scribes Petrarch’s advent to Naples, saddened, almost from the first, by 
his seeing the combats of the gladiators renewed at the young queen’s 
court by a sanguinary nobility,—so that the poet foresaw the catastrophe 
which awaited Joan’s youthful husband, “ who was shortly afterwards 
strangled by his wife’s lovers.” { All French historians have an interest 
in the Angevin dynasty of Naples. Etienne Pasquier, who styles that 
realm “cet ancien amusoir de l’ambition de nos princes,” interrupts his 
story of the annals of France, in order to narrate that of the Angevins in 
Naples, pleine de tragédies. Accordingly he traces an animated tableau 
of the Anjou family, descendants and representatives of the brother of 
Saint-Louis,—of their eventful fortunes and blood-stained records. The 
“adventures and crimes” of Joan I., “so fatal to her husbands,” are duly 
related,—and how, “constrained to implore the assistance of the popes,”’ 
she can secure the interested patronage of Clement VI. only at the cost 
of the comtat of Avignon, with all the dependencies and appurtenances 
thereof. Perhaps still more pains are bestowed by the old historians§ on 
the career of Joan the Second, sowillée de déebauches et de sang, which 
M. Léon Feugére has characterised as affording, by its abrupt reverses 
and brusques péripéties, all the interest of a romantic fiction. But with 
Joan the Second we have nothing at present to do—and tant mieux, 
perhaps, for both parties. 

As soon as Pope Clement and the cardinals had formally acquitted 
Andrew's widow, and that the Hungarians who had taken possession of 
Naples were driven out of it by a sweeping pestilence, Joan returned 
thither with her second husband, with whom she was solemnly crowned in 
1851. For years she reigned in peace and prosperity. Again a widow 
in 1362, she was sought in marriage by John the Good, Kimg of France, 
himself a widower, in the prime of life. This soldier-king, who had not 
been made prisoner by the English without, as French chroniclers assure 
us,|| a “splendid resistance,” and who is described by Michelet as no less 





* Petrarch, Epist. Fam., p. 369. t Ibid., pp. 640, 645. 
Michelet, Histoire de France. t. iii. 1. vi. ch. iii. 
Pasquier, Recherches, 1. vi. The first book was published in 1561. 
Prose Chronicle of Duguesclin. 
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an object of interest to Christendom, than Francis the First was after 
Pavia,—proposed in vain for the hand of Joan of Naples. The Pope had 
no fancy for seeing a King of France master of South Italy and of 
Provence. His Holiness provided Joan, therefore, with another husband, 
against whom no such territorial objections could be raised.’ The papal 
nominee, who became third husband to our widow of thirty-six, was a 

oung fellow called Jayme of Aragon, whose father had been, but no 
leayer was, that august potentate the King of Majorca. 

But neither by any of these three husbands, nor by their successor, Otho 
of Brunswick, to whom she was married in 1376, was Joan made the 
happy mother of children, or of a single child. All hope of offspring 
being at last defeated, she gave her niece Margaret in marriage to Charles, 
Duke of Durazzo, a kinsman of the Anjou dynasty, whom she also ap- 

inted her successor. Little she knew her man. 

When the hot feud began to rage between the rival popes, Urban VI. 
and Clement VII.,—a schism which divided Western Christendom for 
nearly forty years,*—the Queen of Naples, alone of all Italy, sided with 
Clement. She gave him, the Anti-pope, a magnificent reception ; and, 
together with her present husband, Otho of Brunswick, and many of the 
dignitaries, laic and clerical, of the realm, kissed the Holy Father’s feet. 
But Urban, as Dr. Milman tells us, had, in his first creation of twenty- 
six cardinals in one day, included many Neapolitans of the highest families 
and dignities in the kingdom, and had thus secured himself a strong inte- 
rest. Moreover, the people having been somewhat jealously excluded 
from the “splendid spectacle of Pope Clement’s reception,” took offence 
and became turbulent; they protested against the Anti-pope, and were 
headed in their proceedings by Urban’s creature, Bozzato, archbishop of 
Naples. Joan found it a difficult matter to quell the insurrection, and 
her pet pontiff scudded away in dire affright, nor dared to look behind 
him till he was safe at Marseilles—from the time of his landing at which 
place he became the recognised Pope of Avignon and France. 

Urban, on his part, was hard pressed in matters of cash and credit. 
But he must and did raise funds by hook or by crook (St. Peter’s symbol); 
he issued a commission to two of his new-made cardinals to “sell, 
empawn, and alienate the estates and property of the Church,” even 
without the assent and consent of the bishops, beneficed clergy, or 
monastic bodies. With these ill-gotten gains his Holiness hired men 
that would fight for him, and set them to fight forthwith. Success was 
seen anon to smile on his endeavours. Before the year 1380 was ended, 
Pope Urban rejoiced in the capture of St. Angelo, the flight of the Anti- 
pope, and the submission of Clement’s too demonstrative patroness, Joan, 
Queen of Naples. 

Dr. Milman calls Urban and the queen “ equally insincere ”—Joan in 
her submission, and Urban in his acceptance of it. She had been, we are 
reminded, the childless wife of four husbands ; and the heir to the realm 
of Naples was Charles of Durazzo, nephew to the King of Hungary, who 
still cherished the deep purpose of revenge for the murder of his brother, 
Andrew. Charles of Durazzo had been already invited, during the hos- 
tilities of the Pope with Joan, not to wait the tardy succession, but to 





* From a.p. 1375 to 1413. 
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seize at once the crown of Naples. “ All the passions least becoming a 
pontiff combined to influence Urban VI., policy, vengeance, family 
ambition, interest, pride ; policy, for he could not depend on the hollow 

i ip of Joanna; vengeance, for without Joanna’s aid and instiga- 
tion the inals at Foudi had not dared to elect the Anti-pope ; family 
ambition, for the nepotism of Urban, like that of his successors, was not 
content with benefices and cardinalates, it soared to principalities. . . . . 
Interest and pride urged the advantage of a King of Naples, indebted’to 
him for his crown, over whose power and treasures he might rule, as he 
afterwards endeavoured to rule, with the almost undisputed despotism of 
a Protectorate. 

“Charles of Durazzo came to Rome ; he was invested by the Pope in 
the sovereignty of Naples, as forfeited to its liege lord the Pontiff by the 
iniquities of Queen Joanna he was crowned by the hand of the Pope.”* 

uilty or not guilty, alas for Queen Joan! If guilty, the sins of her 
youth were now arising afresh and taking hold upon her, working out the 
retribution from which neither the divinity that hedges a queen, nor the 
that seems to hallow a fascinating woman, can claim or afford ex- 
emption. If not guilty, then woe worth the damning brand of ineffaceable 
slander. For 


No wound, which warlike hand of enemy 

Inflicts with dint of sword, so sore doth light 

As doth the poisonous sting, which infamy 

Infixeth in the name of noble wight : 

For, by no art nor any leach’s might, 

It ever can recuréd be again ; 

Ne all the skill, which that immortal spright 

Of Podalyrius did in it retain, 

Can remedy such hurts; such hurts are hellish pain.t 


The Queen of Naples was not, however, the woman to be daunted by 
a hostile Pope, even in alliance with her ungrateful protégé, Charles of 
Durazzo, whose secession to the enemy’s camp, that unkindest cut of all, 
might wring from her the involuntary lament, E¢ tu, Brute! Joan 
showed a bold front to the Holy Father—a brazen one, like her bold-as- 
brass very self, he perhaps would have called it ;—and as a defiant re- 
sponse to the treachery of Charles, she resolved to adopt as her heir Louis 
of Anjou, “in evil hour for herself, in worse for Naples,’”"—for this adop- 
tion of a nephew of the French King’s* became the means of again in- 
volving her unhappy realm in “all the miseries of a French invasion.” 
Of course Clement the Anti-pope would not be behindhand with Urban 
the Pope, in supporting an heir-apparent in his own interests. What the 
Pope of Rome had done, at Rome, for Charles of Durazzo, the Pope of 
Avignon and France hastened to do for Louis of Anjou. 

Again, as in the previous century, was a Duke of Anjou to conduct a 
formidable expedition to Naples. But Louis was no Charles of Anjou. 
either in character or fortune. His Italian expedition is thus noticed by 
Michelet : “ Queen Joanna of Naples, threatened by her cousin, Charles 
of Durazzo, had adopted Louis of Anjou, and had been summoning him 





* History of Latin Christianity, vol. vi. book xiii. ch. ii. 
¢t Spenser, The Faery Queene, book vi. canto vi. 
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these two years. But as long as he could extract anything out of his own 
country, he had been unwilling to set off. These two years he had spent in 
plundering France and the French Church. The Pope of Avignon, in 
the expectation that he would rid him of his adversary at Rome, had 
abandoned to him not only all that the Holy See could receive, but all that 
it could borrow, pledging for repayment the whole of the church-lands. 
In order to levy the sums so granted, the Duke of Anjou had quartered 
on the churchmen the king’s serjeants, bailiffs, devourers (mangeurs) as 
they were termed, and had reduced them to the necessity of selling the 
books belonging to their churches, their ornaments, chalices, and even the 
lead off their roofs. 

“ At last the Duke of Anjou set off, laden with money and with curses 
(the end of April, 1382). He set off, when the time had passed for suc- 
couring Queen Joanna. Fascinated by terror, or bowed down by years, 
or the remembrance of her crime, she had waited the arrival of her 
enemy. She was already a prisoner, when she had the mortification of 
seeing the arrival before Naples of that Provencal fleet, whose advent 
a few days sooner would have saved her. The fleet hove in sight early in 
May ; on the 12th Joanna was suffocated under a mattress,”* 

The exact mode of her death is uncertain. The following is Dean Mil- 
man’s account of it, and of its immediate antecedents : 

‘Charles of Durazzo was first in the field. The unpopularity of Joanna 
with her subjects was heightened by their hatred of the French, and the 
long tradition of their tyranny. The churchmen were for Pope Urban; 
their inclination had been skilfully increased by the distribution of 
benefices and dignities. ‘The Hungarian and Papal forces met scarcely 
any resistance. Treacherous Naples opened its gates. Otho of Bruns- 
wick, the husband of Joanna, hastily summoned from Germany, was 
betrayed by his own bravery into the power of his enemies: Joanna was 
besieged in the Castel-Nuovo. She looked in vain for the Provengal 
fleets, and the French armament. Famine compelled her to capitulate ; 
she was sent prisoner to a castle in the Basilicata. The inexorable King 
of Hungary demanded the death of the murderess, though acquitted of 
the crime by one Pope, and in close alliance with successive Popes. Pope 
Urban was silent; the unhappy daughter of a line of kings was put to 
death, either strangled while at her prayers, or smothered, according to 
another account, under a pillow of feathers.” t 

Niem’s version of the murder is—though avowedly based on hearsay 
report, ut fertur—that one day while the queen was on her knees before 
the altar, she was then and there strangled, at the bidding of Charles 
himself, by four of his Hungarian satellites. If one can fancy the im- 
placable Louis of Hungary looking on, still athirst for vengeance for 
Andrew’s death, one can suppose him musing somewhat in the style 
~ Hamlet, when watching that “adulterate beast,” his uncle, on hie 

nees— 
Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying; 
And now I’ll do it; and so he goes to heaven: 
And so am | revenged? That would be scann’d. 





* Michelet, Histoire de France, t. iv. |. vii. ch. i. 
t Latin Christianity, vol vi. p. 21. 
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Certainly the calculations of the Prince of Denmark have a fiendish 
taint in them, that is found shocking in the study, and too shocking for 
the stage. 
And am I then revenged, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage ? 


No. 
Up. sword; and know thou a more horrid hent : 
hen he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 


At gaming, swearing ; or about some aet 
That has no relish of salvation in’t.* 


But no such diabolical refinements of speculative revenge, we may be sure, 
disturbed or delayed the plans of Joan’s executioners. They struck 
when and where opportunity offered,—indifferent to the manner how, 
or the time when, and careful only that the bold stroke should be well 
struck home. 

Smothered, or strangled, then, as the case may be, at any rate Joan of 
Naples died a violent death, and left her fame an historic problem. For, 
again to cite the unprejudiced and ever-tolerant Dean of St. Paul’s, “to 
some she was a monster of lust and cruelty, the assassin of her husband; 
to others a wise, even a most religious princess, who governed her 
kingdom during peace with firm and impartial rule, promulgated excel- 
lent laws, established the most equitable tribunals.”+ He adds, that her 
repeated marriages were from the patriotic desire of bearing an heir to 
the throne of her fathers. 

Could she have been innocent, after all? Can it be that the writers 
who, from one generation to another, stigmatise her as a royal reprobate, 
are merely endorsing one another’s forged bills, merely echoing a vor et 
preterea nihil of mythical slander? Can it be that she is, in fact, to 
this hour, 

—traduced by tongues which neither know 


Her faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of her doing: 


then 


Let her say 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. 


For virtue is imputed to her by an apologist here and there, willing if not 
altogether able to justify her by faith. Advocates of Queen Joan are, 
undoubtedly, in a considerable minority. Guilty, sans phrase, is the ver- 
dict of most triers. Of those, however, who have hazarded a defence of 
this captivating princess,—one, like Cleopatra, 


Whom everything became, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep ; whose every passion fully strove 
To make itself, in her, fair and admired,—§ 


of those literary champions who have flung down a glove in her cause, 
none perhaps is more sincere or more stalwart a defender than Walter 





* Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 3. t Latin Christianity, book xiii. ch. ii. 
} King Henry VIIL., Act I. Sc. 2. § Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. Sc. 1. 
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Savage Landor. Not that he has ever undertaken an elaborate, 
tematic defence of the “ Mary Stuart of Italy ;’’ but throughout hi 

omnia may be found scattered instances of his kindly feeling for 
her, and of his conviction that she is historically, as she was personally, 
an injured woman. We would not lay stress on such a passage as that 
in the Imaginary Conversations, for example, in which Isaac Casau- 
bon’s byway allusion to “ the celebrated Queen Giovanna, of Naples, a 
descendant of the brother of Saint Louis, accused of privity to the murder 
of her husband,” is abruptly checked by King James with the exclama- 
tion, “ I do not believe a word of it; a fabrication, a forgery!” For the 
Scottish Solomon, remembering whose son he was, may be supposed to 
have felt this a sore subject, and to be no very impartial witness to cha- 
racter. Still, he is for once the exponent of Mr. Landor’s sentiments, as 
well as his own. The occasion of this reference to Queen Joan, is Casau- 
bon’s anti-papal proposition, that crimes, of which the heresy of princes 
is the richest, fertilise St. Peter’s patrimony,—Joan’s dealings with the 
Holy See being cited as an example. James will not hear of Joan’s 
guilt, but he is eager to discuss the extortions of Rome :—“ Proceed 
forthwith to the Pope’s part in the business : there lies the guilt: say on.” 
And Casaubon “says on,” accordingly, that the beautiful young queen 
having need of the pontiff’s protection,—although the people of Provence 
had obliged her to swear upon the Gospels that she would alienate none 
of her dominions, his Holiness, a few months afterwards, compelled her 
to sell him Avignon, “Ay,” assents King James, ‘and never paid her.”* 
Then again has not Mr. Landor composed a Trilogy of plays, relative to 
her fate and fortunes ? Fifteen acts in classical blank verse, on the theme 
of Joan’s life and reign. The first play of the series is called “ Andrea 
of Hungary ;” the second, ‘“‘ Giovanna of Naples;” and the third, “ Fra 
Rupert.” The first closes with the assassination of Andrea; and the 
second opens with Giovanna’s earnest instructions, to the trustiest of her 
officers, to overtake and punish the assassins. 


Ugo del Balzo! thou art just and firm. 
Seek we the murderers out, and bring them forth 
Before their God and fellow-men, if God 
Or fellow-men have they. Spare none who did 
This cruel deed. The partner of my throne, 
Companion of my days ... until that day .. 
Avenge! In striking low the guilty head 
Show mercy to my people. ‘Take from me 
And execute with promptness this commission. 
O what a chasm in life hath one day made, 
Thus giving way with one astounding crash 
Under my feet, when all seem’d equable, 
All hopeful, not a form of fear in sight. 


Del Balzo proleptically answers her historical censors en masse : 


Lady ! if all could see the pangs within 
Which rend your bosom, every voice would pause 
From railing and reproach.f 





* Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, King James I. and Isaac Casaubon. 
+ Giovanna of Naples, Act I. Sc. 2. 
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Petrarch and Boccaccio figure in the drama, and Rienzi talks with them 
of the indited queen. “So then, truly, Petrarca, thou dost think her 
innocent?” “ Thou knowest she is innocent, Rienzi! Write then thy 
knowledge higher than my belief: the proofs lie there before thee.”* 
Rienzi, on his judgment-seat in the Capitol, thus addresses Giovanna, 
on her being brought forward for trial : 


It can not be 

~ e hope) that she who wotld have swept away 

laythings of royal courts and monkish cells, 
The instruments of torture, that a queen 
Who in her childhood visited the sick, 
Nor made a luxury or pomp of doing it, 
Who placed her little hand, as we have heard, 
In that where fever burnt, nor fear’d contagion, 
Should slay her husbandt 


Such passages we merely quote, guantum valeant, as the poetical 
rendering of Mr. Landor’s plain prose convictions. What these are, 
may be gathered from his life of Petrarch—from that paragraph in it 
which relates the poet’s connexion with the court of Naples, first in 
King Robert’s time, and now in that of the late king’s suddenly-widowed 
daughter. 

The following is the excerpt in question: “Ten years had a 
since his [ Petrarch’s| mission to the court of Naples. The king Andreas 
had been assassinated, and the queen Giovanna was accused of the crime. 
Andreas had alienated from him all the Neapolitans, excepting the ser- 
vile, which in every court form a party, and in most a majority. Luigi 
of Taranto, the queen’s cousin, loved her from her childhood, but left 
her at that age. Graceful and gallant as he was, there is no evidence 
that she placed too implicit and intimate a confidence in him. Never 
has any great cause been judged with less discretion by posterity. The 
Pope, to whom she appealed in person, and who was deeply interested 
in her condemnation, with all the cardinals and all the judges, unani- 
mously and unreservedly acquitted her, of participation, or connivance, 
or knowledge. 

“‘Giannone, the most impartial and temperate of historians, who 
neglected no sources of information, bears testimony in her behalf. 
Petrarca and Boccaccio, men abhorrent from every atrocity, never men- 
tion her but with gentleness and compassion. The writers of the 
country who were nearest to her person and her times, acquit her of 
all complicity. Nevertheless, she has been placed in the dock by the 
side of Mary Stuart. It is as certain that Giovanna was not guilty as 
that Mary was. She acknowledged before the whole pontifical court 
her hatred of her husband; and, in the simplicity of her heart, attri- 
buted it to magic. How different was the magic of Othello on Des- 
demona! and this too was believed.” t 





* Giovanna of Naples, Act III. Sc. 2. ¢ Ibid., Se. 3. 
$ Francesca Petrarca, reprinted in Last Fruit off an Old Tree, pp. 281-317. 
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ASCENTS OF THE VOLCANO ORIZAVA, 
THE LOFTIEST OF THE ANDES IN MEXICO. 


THE workings of Nature in her profoundest laboratories are, it has been 
justly observed, concealed from us. It is true that science teaches us that 
the metallic bases of the earths, which constitute the solid crust of the 
globe, are combustible when exposed to the action of air or water, and 
their oxides give birth to quartz or silex, to felspar and clay, to lime, and 
to other rocky bases, and it is therefore presumed that these substances 
may exist in their metallic form in the centre of the earth; but thisis as 
yet conjectural; nor does such a theory precisely account for all the 
— of volcanoes, or the production of certain simple combustible 

ies, as sulphur, fluor, or phthore, and others; possibly, however, 
because their metallic bases have not yet been eliminated. But, granting 
all this, still the real fact itself, and the manner in which volcanic action 
is actually brought about, have not yet been unfolded to us, although now 
so readily conjectured at. : 

The results of volcanic action are, however, everywhere present. The 
mighty forces of subterranean agency are to be seen in the inclined strata 
and disturbed disposition of the sedimentary rock formations almost all 
over the earth’s surface, and elsewhere in the heaving up of islands or 
mountains from the abyss, or the crumbling them to atoms, or the emis- 
sion of smoke, flames, cinders, and lava from their ignivimous mouths, 
or in the vents established by their own forces between the interior and 
the exterior. 

In Mexico vast revolutions have been effected by volcanic agency ; the 
cyclopean forges are, indeed, for the most part cold, but the subterranean 
forces are not everywhere extinct, and occasionally burst forth here or 
there, committing the most extensive ravages, or convulsing the earth 
with terrific spasms. 

In the south a succession of volcanoes, passing from Oajaca through 
Chiapas, are connected with the burning mountains of Guatemala. Cem- 
poaltepec, one of the loftiest points of the Cordilleras of Oajaca, is a 
voleanic cone; the frequent earthquakes on the plateaus of Oajaca always 
appear at the same time as those of Guatemala, so that a complete assem- 
blage of volcanic agencies would appear to exist there. 

The chief range of the Mexican volcanoes lies between the 19th and 
20th degrees of north latitude, and may be traced from the Atlantic to 
the South Sea, across the whole country. Near the gulf shores, about 
sixty miles from Vera Cruz, the isolated mountain range of Tustla, or San 
Martin, rears itself above the plain. It is evident that the whole range 
must have swollen up like a vast bladder, and subsequently have been 
cleft by repeated eruptions and fallings in. ‘The highest point is about 
three thousand feet above the sea; several craters are visible, and also a 
round, very deep lake of fresh water, on a little plateau on the south-west 
side, indicating a sunken hollow. The last recorded eruption of this 
voleano took place in 1789. It was preceded by an earthquake and sub- 
tetranean thunder. A vast cloud of ashes was cast up to an incredible 
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height, and carried off by the current of air that sets in from east to west. 
The ashes lay several inches deep in the streets and on the roofs of houses 
in towns situated twenty miles to the west, and even on the opposite side 
of the mountain, eight miles off, in the village of Perote, everything was 
covered with ashes. Since then the volcano has been at rest, but sounds 
as of distant thunder have been heard in the depths. The natives then 
say, “The Tustla growls!” The dwellers in the Tustla itself, however, 
aver that the sounds come from the direction of the Peak of Orizava, and 
call it the thunder of Orizava. It is hence deduced that a subterranean 
communication exists between the two mountains, a circumstance rendered 
all the more probable, not only by several volcanic summits rising up on 
the line, but also by the fact that earthquakes are felt most distinctly in 
the same direction. 

Orizava, the loftiest mountain of the eastern chain, exhibits at the first 
glance its volcanic origin ; it forms a majestic cone, whilst on the magni- 
ficent snowy peak, somewhat to the east of the highest ridge, the vast 
crater is distinctly seen. An eruptien that lasted almost without interrup- 
tion for twenty years took place fifty years after the arrival of the 
Spaniards in Mexico, in 1569, but it does not appear to have been 
accompanied by a discharge of lava. The opinion which was entertained 
in the following centuries that the ascent of the mountain was impos- 
sible, is supposed by some to be derived from the long duration of this 
eruption. 

In 1848 some North American officers were said to have attained the 
summit, but Sartorius, in his excellent work on ‘“ Mexico and the 
Mexicans,” says that no one in the country believed it. Three years 
later, on the 26th of March, 1851, a party of eighteen young men under- 
took the ascent. They passed the night at the point where vegetation 
ceases, and next day they reached the ice, where the perilous part of their 
enterprise began, by sunrise. After a short struggle, one half of the 
postr which comprised various nationalities (two Frenchmen, one Eng- 

ishman, one American, one Belgian, and thirteen Mexicans), gave up the 

attempt and returned exhausted. Six of them succeeded in reaching a 
ridge of rocks, about half way up to the snowy cone, on the north side, 
whence the ascent took place, and which can be perceived from the sea. 
Here they rested, enjoyed the prospect, and then returned. 

One of the Frenchmen, however,—Alexandre Doignon by name— 
reached the highest point, after a further fatiguing ascent of five hours 
and a half. He described the day as being perfectly clear, the air pure 
and transparent, and not the slightest cloud obscuring the lowlands. To 
the east the blue surface of the Atlantic and Vera Cruz were distinctly 
seen ; the whole of the coast and the bright prairies; the towns of 
Orizava and Cordova, St. Juan, Huatusco and Jalapa, the indented moun- 
tain chain, stretching north and south, and the table-lands, with their 
numerous villages and lakes, bounded by the snowy range of Popo- 
catepetl, constituted an immense landscape that extended before the 
astonished gaze of the intrepid traveller like a gigantic drawing. 

The crater he described as lying something to the south-east of the 
highest point, and as being some hundred feet lower down. He also 
found at its edge a flag-staff, six feet long, bearing the date 1848, and 
part of a North American flag, affording proof that the honour of having 
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made the first ascent is due to the Americans. Only two of Doignon’s 
companions, Majorus, a Belgian, and Contreras, a Mexican, reached the 
edge of the crater, and they were completely exhausted; the rarity of the 
atmosphere rendered respiration exceedingly difficult, and blood flowi 
from their mouths, they were soon forced to return. Severe headache an 
extremely painful inflammation of the eyes lasted long after the descent. 
The elevation of the peak was estimated upon this occasion by boiling 
point thermometer to be 18,178 feet. 

The inhabitants of the little town of St. Andres Chalchicomula, on the 
west side of the volcano, having doubted the truth of Doignon’s story, he 
was incited to venture on a second ascent a week subsequent to the first, 
or on the 4th of April, 1851. He was accompanied on this occasion by 
a number of Mexicans, who, however, gave up the undertaking the 
moment they reached the snow. This time the ascent was attended with 
great risk. Fresh snow had fallen and covered the former track, the 
chasms and fissures were concealed by it, and our adventurer sank into it 
at almost every step, carrying with him a flagstaff, as also a large flag, 
which he had wound about his body like a scarf. 

Having attained the pile of rocks that jut out of the snow in safety, he 
here unfortunately missed his way, and getting more to the eastwards, 
or on the left side, than the first time, he found his progress impeded by 
an enormous chasm twenty-five feet wide and four hundred deep, and 
consisting within of terrace-like masses of ice. This chasm extended 
about half a league in a semicircle. Some fragile bridges of ice affording 
the only means of passage, Doignon ventured over these, but even then 
he met with and had to cross several other dangerous fissures, in doing 
which he-had to encounter the greatest dangers. When just nearing the 
summit, a steep wall of ice interposed itself between him and the accom- 
— of his hopes. Calling forth all his remaining energies, ex- 

austed, trembling, every moment in peril of being precipitated into the 
abyss, he at length surmounted this last obstacle, and was able then to 
rest for a time. 

At first our adventurer was shrouded in a dense fog, which, however, 
soon fell below the snowy cone. To the north-east he perceived a suc- 
cession of isolated rocks, several hundred feet high, rising like a ruined 
wall. The snow extended to the edge of the crater, within which, on the 
north side, were deep fissures reaching to the top. A rock at the edge 
of the crater, fifteen feet thick, is described as being quite hot, as was the 
soil round the same, and even the ground is said to have trembled slightly 
at this spot, but it was more probably the spectator. ‘There was no snow, 
only sand and voleanic ashes. A powerful smell of sulphur is also de- 
scribed as proving the ceaseless activity of the fire within, and both the 
interior of the crater and the highest westerly point of the mountain 
(which we shall find Baron de Miiller justly designating as the upper 
walls of the crater) were covered with sulphur, the soil being also heated. 
Several rocks were also glazed on the surface (vitreous lava, or obsidian), 
but within they were whitish, like burnt lime. ‘The crater itself had an 
oval shape, with two inlets to the south and east. (This is also corrobo- 
rated by Baron Miiller.) The diameter at the top was estimated by 
Doignon at about 2000 metres, and the cireumference 6500. (Miiller’s 
estimate coincides closely with this, being 6000 metres.) 
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This great crater presented a terrific abyss, with almost perpendicular 
sides, furrowed lack burnt fissures. ‘* We look down,” says the 
narrator, “into a fearful gulf, which on the east side may be about five 
hundred and fifty feet deep. In this gulf enormous black pyramidal rocks 
are seen, dividing it into three openings, two smaller ones to the south, 
the larger one to the east. On the north side, about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the edge of the crater, a gigantic black cleft rocky 

mid rises to the height of more than four hundred feet. From the 
arge opening to the east, volumes of steam, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, constantly rise as from a flue. A low rumbling is heard in the 
depths, causing a feeling of anxiety in the lifeless wilderness.” The sides 
of the crater to the west and south-west were less steep, and covered with 
snow. 

Doignon had planted his flag on the loftiest pinnacle, but a brisk ice- 
wind made him fear that it had been overthrown. He therefore once 
more returned to the summit, and believed, for a time, that he should be 
forced to pass the night at the foot of the warm rocks: the wind falling, 
however, he commenced his descent at four o’clock in the afternoon. He 
had to clamber downwards amidst wondrous perils, having been actually 
reduced in places to feel his way from the darkness in which he was 
enveloped. Happil at eight o’clock he joined his companions at the foot 
of the glaciers. itis great exertions in the snow-fields were succeeded 
by a night of much pain, and by a recurrence of the inflammation of 
the eyes, which was severer than the first time. In a few days he was 
recovered, and the gallant young man was honoured with a splendid 
banquet, and even valuable presents were made him by the inhabitants 
of St. Andres Chalchicomula, who were cured of their incredulity by 
seeing the banner waving above the peak. 

This, it is to be observed, was in March and April, 1851. A still more 
recent ascent has been effected at a different season of the year, in the 
month of August, 1856, by Baron Miiller, who had only arrived that 
month at Vera Cruz from an exploring journey in Canada and the United 
States. 

The learned traveller issued forth from the small town of Orizava to 
effect the ascent on the morning of the 30th of August, accompanied by 
Mr. A., a Swedish gentleman, Malmsjé, and a graduate of the University 
of Berlin. 

The party, provided with all that was necessary for their undertaking, 
took the direction of the volcano across narrow but rapid streams and 
barancas—the terrible chasms or ravines that intersect the uplands—and 
which they found difficult to cross even with the aid of the well-trained 
Mexican horses. They arrived the first day at the hacienda, or farm of 
Toquila, near San Juan Coscomatepes, where they passed the night, and 
laid in a further stock of provisions. Beyond this they reached the 
Indian village of Alpatlahua, where they obtained native guides, who led 
them by rocky pathways along the beds of torrents and over rocky crests, 
but still amidst a luxuriant vegetation. 

The plain, says the baron, was now far below us, the lightning flashed 
and the thunder rolled beneath our feet, for we had attained an elevation 
of two thousand six hundred and sixty metres. At this elevation vege- 
tation had changed its aspect, creepers and climbers had disappeared, but 
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the orchidicee still clung to the trees. After passing the night in a 
rancho, or shepherd’s hut, they made an early start on the morning of 
the Ist of September, and soon reached the region of pines. They 

on their way numerous crosses raised to the memory of travellers 
who had fallen victims to banditti or to the climate. It is the custom 
with wayfarers to scatter flowers over the tombs of these unfortunate 
persons. By nine in the morning they arrived at the rancho of Grecale, 
three thousand three hundred metres above the level of the sea. The 
road kept increasing in difficulty, and was now intersected by horrible 
barancas. 

“ At ten and a half,” says Baron Miiller, ‘‘ we reached the end of the 
baranca of Trinchera, and the sources of the Rio de la Soledad. Not 
far from thence was the rancho of Jamapa, the aim of that day’s excur- 
sion : it consisted of a few wooden huts, the proprietor of which, a Mexi- 
can in rags, received us with the most polished dignity, placing every 
thing at our disposal—that is to say, a hut which served as a barn, and 
which he hospitably announced to us to be an hostelry. We, however, 
refreshed ourselves at this station, washing down our meals with latalan 
(a strong Spanish brandy), and sleeping soundly. The next day, on our 
departure, we saw the colossal head of the volcano glittering with the 
reflected light of the sun in an azure blue sky. Soon vegetation ceased 
entirely, we were surrounded by nothing but rocks of gneiss, of trachyte, 
and of hornblende, with volcanic sand and cinders.”’ 

At eleven the travellers arrived at the base of the peak, properly so 
called. The view to the westward is described as being magnificent ; 
the Popocatepetl and the Malinche towered out of the lofty upland of 
Mexico, whose surface seemed to be dotted with lakes that glittered like 
so many precious stones. To the east the landscape was buried in fog 
and cloud. A sharp wind gave additional intensity to the cold, and the 
Indian guides were despatched into a forest below to bring up wood to 
construct a hut and make a fire. They did this with great alacrity. A 
lofty rock of granite served as a gable ; another of less dimensions filled 
up one of the sides; the opposite corner was supported by a stake made 
firm with stones, for the soil was too hard frozen to permit of a hole 
being made in it; the cross-beams were made fast with ropes, and the 
whole was covered with straw matting. 

Although a little too airy, this rustic mansion protected the travellers 
from the excess of cold. But the rarified atmosphere rendered their 
breathing frequent and irregular, and all were more or less feverish, and 
suffering from headache. The elevation they had attained already ex- 
ceeded that of Mont Blanc. The thermometer indicated ten degrees 
below zero—a temperature which contrasted singularly with the twenty- 
nine degrees of heat experienced a short time previously in the terra 
caliente. The hut was surrounded at night-time by wolves attracted by 
the odour of good things. 

Next morning the party made their last preparations for the ascent of 
the peak. Laden with provisions and with astronomical and meteoro- 
logical instruments, provided with thick green leaves of fern, and armed 
with Alpine staves and hooks, they started with a slow and steady s 
at seven in the morning. Their way lay at first over loose soil, wit 
here and there a patch of snow, after which they had to climb over rocky 
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boulders and huge detached stones, amid deep crevices and ravines. 
Arrived at this point, one of the guides declared that he would go no 
further, so they had to leave him behind, and to carry the instruments 
themselves. 

After two hours of the most painful toil, they had attained an elevation 
of only three hundred and sixty yards above whence they had started, 
and had reached the line of os ne snow. At this point the second 
guide gave in, and the travellers had to carry his share of the burden by 
turns. The ascent was so abrupt that they did not advance more than 
eight or ten feet in twenty-five paces, and after each such exertion they 
had to rest themselves awhile. The brilliant light reflected from the 
snow added to their discomfort by dazzling their eyes and affecting the 
sight. This snow was covered with a thin coating of ice, which often 
gave way beneath their feet. 

* We were nearing the crater,” Baron Miiller relates, “ when I heard 
Malmsj6 call out from behind. I turned round, and saw that he had 
sunk into the snow up to his armpits; and at the very moment one of my 
legs broke through the ice deep into the snow below. I, however, suc- 
ceeded in getting to Malmsjii, when he showed me the hole he had fallen 
into. I shall never forget the impression made upon me by the sight. 
I felt a cold perspiration pervade my whole body. We were, in fact, 
standing over a vast abyss, from which we were separated by only a thin 
coating of snow and ice. It was in vain that the eyes sought for indi- 
cations of rock or soil, columns of ice and crystals filled the depths 
beyond, and the abyss, instead of being dark, was splendidly lit up by some 
subterranean or subnival source of light—probably the sun’s rays that 
fell upon the snow. Fear paralysed our every movement. After having 
raised ourselves up with the utmost caution, we spread out our arms, at 
all risks, over the snow, and then we let ourselves slide slowly down. 
After having thus descended some hundred paces, we arrived at~a spot 
that appeared to be firm. There we held a deliberation, for it was neces- 
sary to determine by which side it was best to turn the abyss in order to 
reach the crater.” But suddenly a strong wind arose, and bore up thick 
clouds, which so enveloped them that they could not see one another at a 
distance of three paces. It was impossible to ascend any further in 
such a snow storm, so that they were obliged to retrace their steps with- 
out guides or provisions, for in saving themselves from the abyss they had 
unfortunately let the provision-basket fall. 

They arrived at four in the afternoon at the extemporised hut where 
they had spent the previous evening. This night was still more painful 
and distressing than the previous one. The determination of blood to the 
head injected their eyes till they were quite red, and an inflammation, 
attended with the most severe pain, manifested itself in the instance of 
Sonntag and Malmsjé, and what was their horror, when daylight came, 
to find that they were perfectly blind! Their eyelids were glued by a 
kind of earthy humour, and even when that was removed, they could 
scarcely discern the light of day. As a culminating point of their mis- 
fortunes, the provisions were exhausted, while an Indian added to their 
discomfort by announcing that a numerous band of robbers were awaiting 
them in the woody zone below. 

All these untoward circumstances combined, induced Baron Miiller to 
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attempt the passage to the west, towards San Andres Chalchicomula. 
As the Orizava approaches nearest to the high upland of Mexico on that 
side, the travellers would have two thousand metres less distance to go to 
reach the table-land. They had to lead the blind across a most di 
country covered with rolled stones and volcanic cinders, till, after an 
hour’s toil, they reached the limits of vegetation, and soon afterwards the 
shelter of a fine pine forest. 

The farther they got down the denser the forest became, but the 
silence of the dark and gloomy recesses was broken by innumerable 

rrots that find sustenance in the fir-cones. Now and then an opening 
presented itself which allowed the green pastures that flank the blue 
mountains of ‘the Mexican table-land to be discerned. A cross raised 
over a mound of fresh earth bore a record upon it of the death of between 
twenty and thirty individuals at that spot. It was a melancholy relic of 
the last pronunciamiento. Long after civil war has been brought to a 
conclusion in this unfortunate country, bands of partisans continue to 
infest the roads and commit robberies under the shelter of politics. 

After having traversed a cultivated plain enlivened here and there b 
ranchos, our travellers reached the small town of San Andres Chalchi- 
comula the same evening. Sundry washings performed near an aqueduct 
upon the eyes of the sufferers had enabled them to see a little better. 

From information which they obtained at this place, it appeared that 
the ascent of the mountain was much more practicable from the south, 
and Baron Miiller was determined to try again forthwith. But, notwith- 
standing a few days’ repose, M. Malmsjé and M. Sonntag were too ill to 
join him, two other persons, however—Mr. Campbell, an inspector of 
telegraphs, and M. de la Huerta—volunteered to accompany him. 

The Citaltepetl, “the mountain of the star,” as the Indians call the 
Orizava, or, as some have it, Orizaba, was enveloped in dense clouds the 
morning of the 8th of September, 1856, Baron Miiller relates, when he 
bade farewell to his friends, and left San Andres Chalchicomula amidst 
the good wishes of the inhabitants. 

** Two courageous and experienced Indians, whose services had been 
obtained for me by the prefect, had been sent on beforehand in order to 
lay in provisions of wood and water, and deposit the same in a grotto that 
was situated on the south side of the mountain, just below the limits of 
perpetual snow, and where we were to spend the first night. My party 
was composed of Mr. Campbell, M. de la Huerta, and two attendants, 
all four on horseback ; and we had, besides, a mule laden with pro- 
visions. 

“Starting with spirit, we soon attained a table-land, the surface of 
which was diversified by a great number of volcanic hills of little eleva- 
tion, and beyond which were fine forests of pine and fir; but our way was 
not more obstructed by fallen trees than it was by occasional deep 
ravines and the necessity there was for following the most impracticable 
and dangerous pathways, 

* At about five in the evening, as we were thus toiling along the side 
of a baranca, the horse that bore M. Huerta lost its footing, and fell. 
He was near me, and as he fell on a small smooth rock, I expected to see 
him hurled into the depths of the abyss below; but the Mexican horses 
are extraordinarily sagacious, and the poor brute extricated itself and its 
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rider from their perilous position with marvellous promptitude and ad- 
dress. Without even excepting the Arab horses, cas of no better 
steeds for travelling purposes than the Mexican. They are also well 
made, of good shape, intelligent, and exceedingly faithful and obedient.” 

It was late at night before our travellers reached the grotto. It was 
not dark, however, the firmament being lit up by a tropical moon. 

“ Our little party,” says the baron, “ presented at that moment so pic- 
turesque a group, that it really ravished me. Although I had been dis- 
illusionised of romance by my numerous travels, the spectacle of that 
evening was well adapted to arouse the dreams of the most capricious 
fancy. A clear fire blazed away at the entrance of the grotto and lit up 
the interior, the projections of rock casting dark and strange shadows into 
the semi-obscurity. Drops of water fell like diamonds from the roof on 
the floor. The Indians, and other attendants with their Mexican cos- 
tumes, were busy with the horses, that were left ready saddled, and we 
ourselves, with our travelling accoutrements and glittering arms, rather 
resembled bandits than peaceful travellers. 

“ Without the grotto, the spectacle of nature had a majesty about it 
that produced a deep impression upon our minds. The moon shone 
mildly to the south-east, and its light penetrated through the dark pines; 
to the west, the gigantic volcano, almost veiled in fog, reflected the rays 
of the moon, and it appeared even more majestic than ever by that 
mysterious light.” 

The preparations for the ascent were commenced by the earliest dawn 
on the ensuing day, and, after an hour’s toil, they reached the last limits 
of vegetation, and then the zone of perpetual snow. The horses were so 
thoroughly done up that they had to be sent back to the grotto. 

“The atmosphere,” says Baron Miiller, “ was so rarefied that our poor 
steeds could scarcely inhale a sufficient quantity of oxygen, and their 
breathing was as deep and difficult as if they had galloped a long stage. 
The men were also sensible of the same influence, but birds seem to be 
indifferent to it, for here, at an elevation of five thousand five hundred 
yards, I saw two falcons playing in the air full seven hundred yards 
above me.” 

The travellers arrived without avy incidents at the fields of snow, out 
of which pieces of rock jutted here and there and helped them much in 
their scramble upwards. By noon they had attained a little platform 
covered with snow. This point, which presented a smooth surface of a 
few feet square, was the last where there was any possibility of reposing 
themselves before reaching the volcano, so they accordingly rested here 
a few moments to refresh themselves. 

“* Below us,” says the baron, “in a south-westerly direction, we could 
see a red-hot crater surrounded by serrated and perpendicular rocks. I 
estimated the height of its most elevated peak, called the Cerro del 
Mono, at four thousand three hundred metres. In the direction of the 
Valle de Lopos, where we passed the night, was the Sierra Negra, which 
was not covered with snow, although it must exceed four thousand eight 
hundred feet in elevation. Hence its name, the ‘ Black Mountain.’ 

“The ascent was recommenced after a quarter of an hour’s rest, but the 
— of the snow presented extraordinary obstacles to our progress. 

e went up to our knees at every step, and as the slope generally ex- 
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ceeded an angle of forty-five degrees, we had to crawl on all fours. The 
chief difficulty was to breathe, and we could not get over twenty or 
twenty-five paces without rest. Spite of a veil and of green spectacles, 
my eyes suffered this time ; but even the pain derived from that affliction 
was surpassed by an attack I experienced at about two o'clock. It came 
on like the sensation of a red-hot iron searing my lungs, and from that 
moment, every time I took a breath, I experienced agonising pains in 
the chest, and which, with intervals of relief, became so acute at times as 
to leave me perfectly senseless. My two friends and the Indian guides 
were 80 terrified at the intensity of the attacks, that they wished to return, 
but I would not consent to that.”’ 

The sun had at least warmed the travellers up to that time, but the 
heavens coming on clouded, they now began to experience a shar 
cold. Sometimes a wall of snow presented itself in front of them, which 
they had great difficulty in turning. A violent storm then broke far 
beneath them, the thunder of which was only like so many cracks. They 
now began to feel alike wearied and discouraged: the os was already 
far advanced, the summit was still far off, and the Indian guides refused 
to go any farther. Even the companions of the baron began to lose 
courage. It was only upon the latter’s declaring that, if left alone, he 
would still persevere in the ascent, that they consented to remain with 
him. In order to render their progress less irksome, one of the Indian 
guides was sent with a long knotted rope in advance; this he fastened 
with a stick tightly into the ice, and then the travellers pulled themselves 
up from knot to knot. But the baron’s pains in his chest continued as 
bad as ever, and were now followed by the loss of blood and fainting-fits. 
A last annoyance was reserved for the travellers in the shape of a very 
fine frozen snow that had began to fall, and crept into their clothes and 
to their very flesh. It was not till after er nen, wb efforts, and the most 
indomitable perseverance, that, almost utterly exhausted, and yet full of a 
firm resolve to succeed, the baron attained the brim of the crater at forty- 
five minutes past five in the afternoon. 

“* Success had crowned my efforts,” says M. de Miiller, “and my joy 
was so great, that fora moment I forgot all my sufferings, but I was soon 
recalled to a sense of my weakness by a fainting-fit and the pouring forth 
of torrents of blood from my mouth. 

“When I came to myself again I was still on the borders of the crater, 
and I summoned together all my strength to look around me and observe 
asmuch as I could. I proximatively determined the form of the crater ; 
but my weakness was so great, and the fall of snow continued so dense, 
that I could not fix its precise circumference with the aid of a sextant. 
Nor was it in my power to make a topographical survey of the regions 
below, for nothing could be plainly discerned. 

“The crater has an irregular elliptical form; its chief axis is from 
west-north-west to east-south-east, but it curves a little more to the south- 
ward; its length may be about two thousand five hundred metres. Two 
other axes, running nearly from north to south, have very different 
lengths : the greatest to the east is about five hundred French yards; 
the lesser one to the west about one hundred and fifty yards. I estimate 
the whole circumference of the volcano at six thousand metres. 

“ The extent of this circumference is perfectly incomprehensible to any 
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ene who contemplates the mountain from below from the north-west or 
south-west ; the summit appears much too small to possess so capacious a 
crater; but, from above, it is seen that the mouth of the erater has a con- 
siderable slope in the direction of the south-east, and that at once explains 
the deception. That which is taken as viewed from the sea, from Vera 
Cruz, from Cordova, and from Orizava, for a perpendicular wall situated 
without the crater, is nothing else than the internal lining of the crater 
itself. 

‘My pen fails me in attempting to depict the appearance presented 
by this great erater, or the impression that it produced upon me. It was 
as the gateway to the infernal regions closely guarded by night and terror 
personified. What terrible power have been evoked to raise and break 
up such enormous masses, to melt them, to pile them up one upon another, 
tower-like, till they cooled in such a position and retained their existing 
shapes ! 

‘A bed of yellow sulphur covered the inner walls at different places, 
and little voleanic cones rose out of the bottom. The soil of the crater 
was, however, mostly clad with snow as far as I could see, and was not 
therefore warm ; but the Indians assured me that a warm air issues from 
the crevices in various places. Although I did not verify their statement, 
it appears to me all the more creditable, as I have frequently observed 
the same thing to be the case in the Popocatepetl. 

‘A project which | had entertained from the first of passing the night 
upon the erater had, by the force of imperious circumstances, been super- 
seded. ‘Twilight, which, as is well known, is under such latitudes very 
brief, had already set in, and there was no alternative but to return at 
once. The two Indian guides rolled the petates, or straw mats, which 
they had brought with them, into the shape of a kind of sleigh or sledge; 
we then took our seats upon these, and, spreading out our legs, had 
nothing to do but let the vehicles thus extemporised glide down. But, 
as may be imagined, the rapidity with which we were thus hurried along 
soon increased to such an extent, that our descent resembled rather a fall 
in the air than any other system of locomotion ; and we were carried in 
a few minutes over the same distance that had taken us five hours to 
climb up.” 

Arrived at the limit of perpetual snow, after having effected their 
dangerous descent, which the baron designates as a schilte, not without 
some slight accidents and still more serious perils, our travellers had to 
accomplish the remainder of their journey on foot. At half-past eight 
they were cheered by the vision of the fire burning in the grotto of the 
Valle de Lopos, and they were safely ensconced in it an hour afterwards. 

“The scene,” says M. de Miiller, “ was singularly changed since the 
previous evening. The snow had fallen im every direction, and the floor 
of the grotto had been converted into mud by the increased quantity of 
water that had filtered into it. Our clothes were also wet through and 
through, and yet our eyes were so bad that we durst not approach the 
fire. All we cared for, after fourteen hours’ arduous toil, was to lay down 
and repose ourselves. So we took off the greater portion of our clothes, 
and let the Indians dry them at the fire, whilst we sought refuge, half- 
naked, in the driest corners of the grotto. Water was, at the same time, 
being boiled, so as to make a strong decoction of tea mixed with wine. 
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An hour afterwards we had had our tea, our clothes were partially dried, 
and so happy did we feel, with the dangers we had just sur- 
mounted, that we slept better than princes buried in sheets of cambric. 

“ Our sleep was broken next morning by a cheerful sun. The snow 
of the previous evening was in great part molten, and, strengthened by a 
good sleep and a good chocolate, we took the road that we had followed 
on our ascent. About two in the afternoon, as we were a ing San 
Andres Chalchicomula, I was surprised at seeing the whole population of 
the town coming out with music and banners to congratulate us on our 
success. One of our Indian guides had started off from the grotto of 
Valle de Lopos by a short cut and with a quick step, and had spread 
the news of our successful ascent some time before.” After having 
briefly reposed themselves, Mr. Campbell and M. de Ja Huerta went to 
the prefect, and made an affidavit as to the positive ascent having been 
accomplished. 

The affidavit was so far correct, but we have seen that the worthy 
baron was mistaken when he supposed that he was the first person who 
had effected an ascent of the Peak of Orizava. The very details which 
he gives serve to corroborate the correctness of the descriptions given by 
those who preceded him. The abyss over which he and M. Malmsjé 
found themselves suspended by a thin coating of snow, and which de- 
feated their first attempt at ascending the peak, seems to have been the 
same “ enormous chasm’’ that is described by Doignon as extending about 
half a league in a semicircle, and which the French traveller crossed on a 
fragile bridge of ice. We have also before noticed other corroborations. 
It is only surprising that the authorities and inhabitants of San Andres 
Chalchicomula should have left the baron and his friends in ignorance of 
the previous successful ascents made, and the last of which they rewarded 
by their acclamations and their presents. 

According to Doignon’s measurement, the height of the Peak of 
Orizava is 18,178 feet English; Ferrar found it to be 17,885 feet; and 
the North American engineers, 17,819 feet. Baron Miiller estimated 
the height at 5527 metres, and “I think,” he adds, “ I can affirm that no 
one had the curiosity to explore the summit before us.’’ ‘This estimated 
height approximates to those previously obtained, and if we adopt the 
least of the calculations, it would appear that Orizava is the highest point 
of the Mexican Andes. 

These ascents, and especially Doignon’s, which were accomplished 
under more favourable circumstances and with less exhaustion than Baron 
Miiller’s, afford proof that the subterranean fire in this volcano, or rather 
the sources whence its volcanic action are derived, are not extinguished 
or exhausted, and that the lurking monster, like Etna and Vesuvius, may 
again terrify those dwelling on or near it, even after a lapse of three 
centuries. 

The base of the giant is likewise surrounded for a considerable distance 
with smaller volcanoes. To the north-east and east we see a whole group 
of blunted cones between steep calcareous mountains, some of which have 
cast up lava, others mud and ashes; at all events, the last appears to be 
distinctly indicated in the strata of the sloping plain, stretching eastwards 
from the base of the voleanic mountain Acatepec. To the south and 
south-east are various craters, hot sulphur-springs, and springs which 
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burst forth from rocky cavities like brooks. The course of the streams 
has also been much altered by volcanic action. Two rivers, which rise 
on the east side of Orizava, su ve he op age The larger one, Jamapa, 
plunges into a fissure on the right bank of a deep ravine, and reappears 
three miles farther off, on the other side of a range of limestone moun- 
tains, not in the ravine, but issuing from a cave more to the south. From 
the point where the river quits it the bed of the ravine is dry. The other, 
called Tliapa, after foaming as a raging torrent over the rocks, disappears 
near Cordova, at the western base of a range of hills, and then reappears 
as a deep vortex in a steep rocky inlet near the mountain-pass of Chiqui- 
huite, at a distance of two miles on the east side. This rivulet has, 
further, the peculiarity that the chief source, which is high up in the 

ine-forests of Orizava, has milk-white, lukewarm water in winter, whilst 
m the rainy season it is clear and very cold. , 

On the west side of the Peak of Orizava, towards the table-lands, 
several volcanic appearances are also met with. Sulphureous vapours rise 
from a shrubless hill. The Indians use these warm sulphur exhalations 
to obtain vapour baths. They dig pits three feet deep, and as many wide, 
then sit down in them and cover up the top, so as to leave the head free. 
Not far off there is also a group of mountains called Los Derrumbatos, 
one of which is cleft, and frequently belches forth flame. 

In the plain at the foot of Orizava, towards the west, near the village 
of Aljojuca, is a crater filled with water, which tastes rather brackish, 
but can still be used for drinking. This round pool is about one-eighth of 
a mile in circumference, with perpendicular rocky sides. A path made by 
the ancient Indians leads down into the hollow. Farther on, the steep 
cones of Pizarro and Tepeyacualco rear their summits above the plain, and 
a mass of lava serves them for a pedestal. 

It is pretty generally admitted by geologists that, as expounded at 
length by the illustrious Humboldt, the forces of voleanic action are 
undergoing diminution. Everything tends to show that the crust of the 
re a gone through changes which are gradually arriving at a certain 

int of consistency. But there are speculations which militate against 
this view of the re It is, for example, supposed that in the constant 
march of creation and disintegration, the great alluvial beds deposited by 
rivers, and the vast lithophytie or coralline growths in the Pacific, remain 
to be tilted up from below by volcanic action before they can take their 
place, some future day, as islands or continents. Be this as it may, and 
even granting the limitation of volcanic action, there is nothing to show 
that the country now in question may not yet be some day the seat of 
some terrific convulsions of nature, and yet these may be, comparatively 
speaking, slight, as contrasted with such as have preceded them. Further, 
were eruptions to ensue upon such efforts of nature to relieve itself, they 
would, from what has been previously noted, be more likely to occur in 
the table-lands, the sides of mountains, or in lesser ranges, than from the 
crater of Orizava. 

As this lofty voleano has been succeeded by smaller volcanoes and other 
cones and craters, as above described, so it appears to have itself succeeded 
its ancient rival Naucampatepetl, or the Coffer of Perote, in the principal 
mountain chain, and which appears to have been in part destroyed by 
lateral eruptions that have occurred at an epoch posterior to when it was 
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itself an active volcano, just as we see going on in the present day with 
regard to Mount Vesuvius. On the north side of the mountain is the so- 
called Mal Pais, a broad stream of lava, nearly ten miles in length, whose 
glazed scoriaceous mass bears every indication of a molten state, while the 
pumice-stones, scattered far and wide, distinctly prove that a discharge 
took plage in that direction. The mountain is most shattered on the 
south-east side, where it has an appearance as though an explosion from 
the summit to the base had hurled one whole side of the crater to the east. 
The whole form of the crater and the destruction of the mountain are best 
seen at certain heights of the sun, when the lights and shade are distinctly 
brought out. A beautiful | a remarkable for its great fertility, was 
produced at its base by this falling in, as also by the streams of lava, and 
the discharges of ashes and mud. The mightiest trees flourish there, and 
for more than a century maize has been annually sown in the same ground 
without manuring. 

The perpendicular rocky walls, from a thousand to two thousand feet 
high, of he profound barancas, ravines, or chasms, which everywhere 
intersect this region, also enable us to form some idea of the might of 
voleanic ravages. They are compact masses of firm conglomerate, with 
larger or smaller fragments of basalt, or a jumble of volcanic tufa, The 
upper covering is argillaceous of all colours, but mostly ferruginous, and 
wherever water can exert its influence, iserine, or crystals of magnetic iron, 
are washed out in great quantities, as in other countries similarly circum- 
stanced. The breaking up of these mountains must have happened at a 
very remote period, for horizontal stratification may be observed, or at all 
events divisions into separate stories, marking, probably, different epochs 
of eruption and cataclysm, and there are deep caves and grottos at their 
base. 

It only remains to be remarked that the lofty Popocatepetl (17,773 feet), 
though quiescent, is still active, and close by it is the snow mountain 
Iztaccihuatl, which bears the same relation to Popocatepetl as the Coffer 
of Perote does to Orizava: it is a ruined flue of the same furnace. 
Nearer to the Pacific two more volcanoes are still active, viz. Jorullo and 
Colima, the latter since the earliest known periods, the other a recent pro- 
duction of the mighty subterranean fires, which in the middle of the last 
century called forth terror and dismay on all sides. It is not impossible 
that this line of volcanic country, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, indicates an occasional subterranean connexion or filtration be- 
tween the two oceans. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 
Part THE FIFTEENTH. 


I, 


HOW THE OLDEN DELIRIUM AWOKE LIKE A GIANT FROM HIS SLUMBERS. 


Tse Molyneux rooms in Lowndes-square were full; not crowded, the 
Viscountess knew too well the art of society to cram her apartments, as is 
the present habitude, till lords and ladies jostle and crush one another 
like so many Johns and Marys crowding before a°fair—the rooms were 
full, and “‘ brilliantly attended,” as the morning papers had it next day, 
for though they were of the fourth order of nobility, the Molyneux had 
as exclusive a set as any in town, and knew “ everybody.” “ Everybody !” 
Comprehensive phrase! meaning, in ¢heir lips, just the créme de la créme, 
and nothing whatever below it; meaning, in a Warden’s, all his Chapter; 
in a schoolgirl’s, all her schoolfellows; in a leg’s, all the “ ossy-men ;” in 
an author’s, those who read him; in a painter’s, those who praise him ; 
in a rector’s, those who testimonialise and saint him! In addition to the 
haute volée of fashion there was the haute volée of intellect at the 
Viscountess’s soirée, for Lady Molyneux dearly loved to have a lion 
(though whether a writer who honours the nations, or an Eastern prince 
in native ugliness and jewellery, was perhaps immaterial to her!) ; and 
many of our best littérateurs and artists were not only acquaintances of 
hers, but intimate friends of Sabretasche’s, who at any time threw over the 
most aristocratic crush for the simplest intellectual réunion, preferring, 
as he used to say, the God-given cordon of Brain to the ribbons of Bath 
or Garter. 

The rooms were full, the guests brilliant and well assorted; there were 
Garcia, and Grisi, and Gardoni in the music-room; there was dancing in 
the ball-room for inveterate waltzers like Curly or Violet; and in the 
drawing-rooms there was, rarest of all—though good singing and good 
waltzing are rare enough, in all conscience, Heaven knows !—there was 
good conversation, conversation worthy the name, with (mérabile dictu ! 
in these days of didactic common-place, and wit, God save the mark! 
heavy as a Suffolk cart-horse) repartee and discussion that would not 
have disgraced the charming evenings at Madame de Sablé’s, or the 
circles at Strawberry Hill and Holland House. 

I went there early, leaving a dinner-party in Eaton-square sooner 
than perhaps I should have done, from a trifle of curiosity I felt to see how 
the ‘Little Tressillian” comported herself in her new sphere; and I 
confess I did not expect to see her quite so thoroughly at home, and quite 
so much of a star in her own way as I found her to be. I have told you 


she had nothing of Violet’s regular and perfect beauty—regular as a 
classic statue, perfect as an exquisitely-tinted picture —yet, someway 
or other, Alma ¢old as well in her way as the lovely Irish belle in hers; 
told even better than the Lady Ela Ashburnington, our modern Medici 
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Venus—but who, alas! like the Venus, never opens those pm 9 
chiselled lips; or the exquisite Mrs. Tite Delafield,—whose form w 
rival Canova’s Pauline, if it weren’t made by her couturiére; or even 
Madame la Duchesse de la Vieillecour, now that—ah me!—the sweet 
rose bloom is due to Palais Royal shops, and the once innocent lips onl 
breathe coquetries studied beforehand, while her maid brushes out her 
long hair, and Gwen’—pshaw! Madame la Duchesse—glances alternately 
from the Lys de la Vallée to her miroir face et nuque. 

Yes, Alma won upon all; whether it was her freshness, whether it was 
her natural abandon, whether it was her unusual talent, wit, and 
self-possession (for if there is a being on earth whom I hate "tis Byron’s 
“ bread-and-butter miss”), I must leave. Probably, it was that name- 
less something which one would think Mephistopheles himself had given 
some women, so surely and so unreasoningly do we go down before it, 
whether we will or no, The women sneered at her, and smiled super- 
ciliously, but that was of course! See two pretty women look at each 
other—there is defiance in the mutual regard, and each thinks in her own 
heart, ‘“‘Je vais me frotter contre Wellington!” One might have ima- 
gined that those high-bred beauties, with their style and their Paris dress, 
their acknowledged beauty, and their assured conquests, could well have 
spared poor little Alma a few of the leaves out of their weighty bay 
wreaths. Yet I believe in my soul they grudged her even the stalks, and 
absolutely condescended to honour her with a sneer (surest sign of femi- 
nine envy) when they saw not only a leaf or two, but a good many gar- 
lands of rose and myrtle going to her in the Olympian game of “ Shining.” 
Violet, the only woman I ever knew without a trace of envy or spite, 
occupied though she pardonably was with her own happiness, had taken 
care to circulate Alma’s identity with the artist of the “ Louis Dix-Sept ;” 
she had interested one or two of the Academicians (kind as your reall 
“grands hommes” generally are to tyros) about her, and had introduced 
to her some of the “‘ nicest men,” according to Violet’s idea of our nice- 
ness, which was, I dare say, according to our capabilities for intellectual 
conversation. So started, Alma was quite capable of holding her own, 
and of coming in at the distance with the best of them, and when I 
entered the ball-room I saw the little lady leaning on Curly’s arm, after a 
galope with him, laughing and talking with him and half a dozen men— 
among them Castleton. Her own innate good taste had led her to dress 
solely in white, with a few white flowers and dark myrtle-leaves laid on 
her golden hair ; De Vigne’s emeralds, flashing in the gas-lights, her sole 
ornaments. There was something uncommonly picturesque in her a 
pearance; rooms filled like the Molyneux’ were no slight test; but her 
extreme animation of feature, vivacity of manner, and ready wit (always 
to the point, but always spoken softly, merrily, laughingly, as if even 
the keen satire the Little Tressillian could on oceasion deal out, only 
came from the superabundance of her quick intelligence and joyous 
spirits), attracted all the men round her, if only in surprise at a new 
study, and gratitude to that “deuced amusing little thing’’ for a fresh 
sensation. 

Alma, like all brilliant and lively women, enjoyed shining, and sein- 
tillating, and winning the admiration she was born to create. I would 
as soon, entre nous, believe in a child not liking bonbons, or in a jockey 
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not caring to win the Goodwood Cup, as I would believe in a woman not 
liking admiration—if she can get it! Perhaps but for her whole-hearted 
admiration for De Vigne, after whose epigrammatic talk and original 
character all men seemed very naturally to her fade, spiritless, and com- 
oe Alma might have been a coquette—if you can fence well it 
were to hang up the foils all your days ! 

I could not say Alma was the belle of the rooms, because Violet 
Molyneux was that wherever she went; and had Violet been absent, 
Lady Ela, and Mrs. Tite, and Madame de la Vieillecour, aforesaid, 
must in justice have won the golden apple long before her—those three 
superb and royal beauties, with their pearls and their diamonds, their 
dentelle and their demi-trains, their usage du monde and their skilful 
flirtations ; but Alma had more men round her than any other, I can 
assure you—Violet, to a certain extent, being tacitly left to the Colonel. 
An R.A. complimented Alma on her wonderful talent, a cabinet minister 
smiled at her repartee, a great littérateur exchanged mots with her, 
Curly fell more deeply in Jove with her than ever, Castleton was rap- 
turous about her feet and ankles, very blasé men about town went the 
length of exciting themselves to ask her to dance, and Guardsmen 
warmed into stronger admiration than their customary nil admirari-ism 
usually permitted, about her. Yet she bent forward to me as I ap- 
proached her with a very eager whisper : 

“Oh, Captain Chevasney! isn’t Sir Folko—Major de Vigne— 
coming ?” 

I really couldn’t tell her, as I had not seen him all day, save for a few 
minutes in Pall-Mall; and the dreadful disappointment on her face was 
exceedingly amusing. But a minute afterwards her eyes flashed, the 
colour deepened in her cheeks. 

‘There he is!” she said, with an under-breath of delight. And her 
attention to Curly, and Castleton, and the other men, began to wander 
considerably, 

There he was, leaning against the doorway, distinguishable from all 
around him by the stately set of his head and the “grand air” for 
which he had always been remarkable, even from his boyish days at 
Frestonhills. He looked bored, I was going to say, but that is rather 
too affected a thing, and not earnest nor ardent enough for any feeling 
of De Vigne’s; it was rather the look of a man too impatient and 
too spirited for the quiet trivialities around him, who would prefer 
“fierce love and faithless war” to drawing-room flirtations and polite 
.character—damning ; the look of a horse who wants to be scenting 
powder and leading a charge, and is ridden quietly along smooth downs 
where nothing is stirring, with a curb which he does not relish. Osten- 
sibly, he was chatting with a member of the Lower House: absolutely, 
he was watching Alma with that dark haughty look in his eyes, caused, 
I think, by a certain peculiarity of dropping the lashes half over them 
when he was angry, which made me fancy he was not over-pleased to see 
the men crowding round the little lady. 

“He won’t come and speak tome. Do go and ask him to come, 
Captain Chevasney!” whispered Alma, confidentially, to me. 

laughed—he had not been more than three minutes in the room!— 


and obeyed her behest. 
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“ Your little friend wants you to go and talk to her, De Vigne.” 

He glanced towards her : 

“She is quite as well without any attention from me, considering the 
reports that have already risen concerning us, and she seems admirably 
amused as it is.” 

*“‘ Halloa! are we jealous?” 

“ Jealous! Of what, pray ?’”’ asked my lord, with supreme scorn. 

And moving across the room at once in Alma’s direction (without 
thinking of it, I had suggested the very thing to send him to her, 
wayward fellow as he was, in sheer defiance), he joined the group 
gathered round the attractive Little Tressillian, whose radiant smile at 
his approach made Castleton sneer and poor Cusly swear sotto voce under 
his silky blonde moustache. De Vigne, however, did not say much to 
her; he shook hands with her, said one or two things about the célébres 
to whom she had been introduced, and talking with Tom Severn (whom 
Alma’s chevelure dorée had attracted to her side) about the pigeon- 
match at Hornsey Wood that morning, left the little lady so much to 
the other men, that Alma, though he was within a yard of her, thought 
she preferred him infinitely in her studio at St. Crucis than in the crowded 
salons of that “ set” of his in which she had so wished to meet him. 

The band began again one of D’Albert’s most spirited waltzes, and 
Tom Severn whirled the Little Tressillian, according to engagement, 
into the circle, Alma giving De Vigne a very sad, reproachful glance as 
she went off on Tom’s arm. De Vigne did not see it, or would not seem 
to see it, and leant against a console, talking to Madame de la Vieille- 
cour; Gwen’ Brandling had loved a waltz as genuinely and gayly as a 
young débutante could ; Madame la Duchesse scarcely thought it stately 
enough, reserved it only as a most immeasurable favour, and generall 
preferred refusing some dozen aspirants, and retaining them to flirt wit 
round her sofa. But though he and madame talked very rapidly in French 
on all sorts of subjects and of numbers of mutual Paris friends, I do not 
fancy that the Duchess’s fine eyes received the attention from him that 
did Alma’s golden-haired head, white cloud-like dress, and the little feet 
which had won Castleton’s admiration, and which showed to perfection, 
long though her dress might be, as Severn whirled her round in the 
delicious, voluptuous, rapid waltz—that natural, entrancing, and Greek- 
like dance, of which I am not even yet blasé, nor shall be till I have the 

ut. 

De Vigne talked to Madame de la Vieillecour, but he watched the 
Little Tressillian, who danced as lightly and as gracefully as a Spanish 
girl or an Eastern bayadére: watched her, the fact dawning on him, 
with a certain warning thrill, that she was not, after all, a little thing to 
laugh at, and play with, and pet innocently, as he did his spaniel or-his 
parrot, but a woman impassioned, accomplished, fascinating, as dangerous 
to men as she was attractive to them, who could no more be trifled with 
without the trifling falling back again upon the trifler than champagne 
ean be drunk like water, or absinthe taken to excess without harm, or 
opium eaten long without delirium more or less. 

Certain jealousies surged up in his heart, certain embers that had 
slumbered long began to quicken into flame ; the blood that he had tried 
to chill into ice-water rushed through his veins with something of its 
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natural rapidity and fire. Warnings in plenty were given him that the 

ion which had before cost him so much was not dead in him, that the 
intoxication under which he had so often gone down might drown his 
reason and draw him under its delirious pains and raptures yet again. 
Good Heavens! could he think that at five-and-thirty his youth was 
crushed out of him ?—could he hope that while life was still so young and 
feeling strong in him, passion could by any possibility have been dead? 
Warnings in plenty were given him, but his old impetuosity and impa- 
tience made him disdain them; and, indeed, in such things warnings ever 
only serve to hasten what they try to avert. He had pooh-poohed 
Sabretasche’s earnest and my half-laughing counsels; he heeded as little 
what ought to have roused him much more, the throbs of his own 
heart, and the passions stirring into life within him. 

She was a child, he told himself; his own honour'was guard enough 
against love growing up between them. So he would have said if he had 
ever reasoned on it. But he never, as I have observed, did reason on 
anything ; he was not nearly cold or calculating enough for such self- 
examination, and even now, though jealousy was waking up in him, he was 
wilfully blind to it and to the irritation which the sight of the other men 
crowding round and claiming her excited in him. 

“ Don’t you mean to dance with me?” whispered Alma, piteously, as 
he passed her after the waltz was over. 

‘“‘T seldom dance,” he answered. 

It was the truth: waltzing had used to be a passion with him, but 
since the Trefusis had waltzed his reason away, the dance had brought 
disagreeable associations with it. 

* But you must waltz with me !” 

“Hush! All the room will hear you,” said De Vigne, smiling in spite 
of himself. ‘‘ Let me look at your list, then !” 

* Oh, I would not make any engagements. I might have been engaged 
ten deep, Sir Folko, but I kept them all free for you.”’ 

*“* May I have the honour of the next waltz with you, then, Miss Tres- 
= ?” asked De Vigne, in a louder tone, for the benefit of the people 
round. 

Of course he got an eager assent, and, leaving her the centre of her 
little pro tempo court, he strolled out of the ball-room, chatted over the 
Reform Bill with a Right Honourable, who urged him, with all the 
eloquence of which he, an accomplished speaker, was master, to stand for 
his borough in a coming election—an honour De Vigne laughingly re- 
diated ; he would lead a charge, he said, with pleasure, any day, for 

country, but he really could not sacrifice himself to wind red tape for 
the nation. Then he strolled on through the other apartments, saying 
a few words to his myriad acquaintances, listened with Sabretasche and 
Violet to a duo of Mario and Grisi’s, and went back to the ball-room 
- in time for Alma’s waltz. As he put his arm round her, and whirled 

r into the circle, he remembered, with a shudder at the memory, that 
the last woman he had waltzed with was the Trefusis. In India wilder 
sports and more exciting amusements had filled his time, and since he 
had been in England he had chiefly frequented men’s society. 

“You had my note, Sir Folko?”’ was Alma’s first question. “I could 
never thank you for your beautiful gifts, I could never tell you what 
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happiness they gave me, what I felt when I saw them, how grateful 1 
am for all your kindness, how I prize it, how much I would give to be 
able to repay it!” 

« You have said far more than enough, petite,” said De Vigne, hastily. 

“No!” persisted Alma, “I could ever say enough to thank you for 
all your lavish kindness to me.” 

“ Nonsense,” laughed De Vigne. ‘I have given bracelets to many 
other women, Alma, but none of them thought they had any need to feel 
any gratitude tome. The gratitude they thought was due to them for 
having allowed me to offer them the gift !” 

He _ with something of a sneer from the memory of how—to 
him, at least—women, high and low, had ever been cheap, and worthless 
as most cheap things are; and the words cast a chill over his listener. For 
the first time the serpent entered into Alma’s Eden—entered, as in 
Milton’s apologue, with the first dawning knowledge of passion. Unshed 
tears sprang into her eyes, making them flash and gleam as brilliantly as 
the jewels in the ornaments he had given her. 

“If you did not give them from kindness,” she said, passionately, 
“take them back. My happiness in them is gone.” 

“ Silly child!” said De Vigne, half smiling at her vehement tones. 
“Should I have given them to you if I had not cared to do so? On the 
contrary, I am always glad to give you any pleasures if I can. But do 
you suppose, Alma, that I have gone all my life without giving bracelets 
to any one till I gave them to you ?” 

Alma laughed, but she looked, half vexed, up in his face even still : 

“No, I do not, Sir Folko ; but you should not give them to me as 
you gave them to other women, any more than you should class me with 
other women. You have told me you did not?” 

“‘ My dear Alma, I cannot puzzle out all your wonderful distinctions 
and definitions,” interrupted De Vigne, hastily, half laughing himself. 
“ Have you enjoyed the evening as much as you anticipated ?” 

“ Oh, it is delightful!” cried the little lady, with that quick change of 
tone, the result probably of the combination of vivacity and sensitiveness 
in her nature which produced her rapid alternation from sorrow to 
mirth, and her extreme susceptibility to external impressions. 

De Vigne raised his eyebrows, and interrupted her again, somewhat 
unwarrantably : 

“ You are a finished coquette, Alma.” 

Her blue eyes opened wide under their black lashes : 

“ Sir Folko !—I ?” 

“Yes, you. I am not finding fault with you for it. All women are 
who can be. I only wonder where, in your seclusion, you have learned 
all those pretty wiles and ways that women, versed in society from 
their childhood, fail to acquire. Who has taught you all those dan- 
gerous tricks, from whom have you imitated your skill in captivating 
Curly and Castleton and Severn, and all those other men, however dif- 
ferent their styles or tastes? You are an accomplished flirt, petite, and 
I congratulate you on your proficiency.” 

He spoke with most unnecessary bitterness, much more than he was 
conscious of, and certainly much more than he ought to have used, for 
the Little Tressillian was just as much of a coquette—if you like to 
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call it so—and no more of one, than De Vigne in reality liked; for he 
infinitely, spirited and attractive women, and, indeed, mea- 
sured women by their power of fascination. But now the devil of jea- 
lousy had entered into him unknown to himself, and he spoke to her 
with a cold satirical hauteur, such as Alma had never had from him. 

Her eyes flashed, her lips quivered a little; Alma was not a woman 
to sit down tranquilly under injustice ; her nature was too passionate not 
to be indignant under accusation, though it was at the same time much 
too tender not to forgive it as rapidly where she loved the offender. 

“For shame, Sir Folko!”’ she cried, vehemently. Fortunately the 
band was far too loud for her voice to be heard by the other waltzers, 
though, as her forehead rested on his shoulder while they waltzed, he 
could catch every word. ‘ You are cruelly unjust: you know as well as 
I do that you do not believe what you say, though Heaven knows why 
you say it! Iam not aware that I have any ‘ wiles and ways’—as you 
so kindly term them—but I do know that no one has ‘ taught’ them to 
me.’ What I think I say; what I feel I tell people; if I am happy, I do 
not conceal it. I enjoy talking to gentlemen, they are very agreeable 
and very amusing, and I do not think it necessary to deny it; and I 
should have trusted you—a man of the world who piques himself upon 
his keen-sightedness—to have read me aright. ‘ Coquette!’ I have 
heard you use that word to women you despise. Coquette, I have heard 
you say, means one to whom all men are equal. I thank you greatly 
for your kind opinion of me !” 

“ Hush, hush, Alma! Heaven knows that was far from my thoughts! 
Forgive me, petite; I meant nothing unkind. I know you have no 
artifices or affectations, and I should never attribute them to you. Let 
nothing I say vex you. If you knew all the shams and manoeuvres I have 
come across, you would not wonder that I am sceptical and suspicious, 
and sometimes perhaps unjust.” 

He spoke kindly, gently, almost fondly. He was angry with himself 
for having spoiled her unclouded pleasure. She looked up in his face 
with a saddened, reproachful tenderness, which had never been in her 
eyes before, different to their impetuous vexation, different still to their 
frank, affectionate confidence : 

a a but trust me at least, Sir Folko, if you doubt all the world ?” 

“6 oO ” 

He spoke in a low whisper, his moustache touching her golden hair, 
her heart throbbing against his, her breath upon his cheek, his hand 
closing tight upon hers in the caress of the waltz, and with the volup- 
tuous swell of the music, the tender and passionate light of the eyes 
that were lifted to his, for the first time there awoke, and trembled in 
them both, the dawn of that passion which the one had never before 
known, which to the other had been so fierce and fatal a curse. 

At that moment the music ceased. De Vigne gave her his arm in 
silence, and soon after seated himself by her on one of the couches, while 
other men came round her, taking ices and talking the usual ball-room 
chit-chat, and the Little Tressillian shone with increased brilliance now 
that her “ Sir Folko’’ was beside her. It was strange how much that 
single evening did for Alma; she was admired, courted, followed ; she 
learnt her own power, she received the myrtle crown due to her own 
attractions, to the grace and talent of Nature she seemed to acquire the 
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ce and talent of Society, and to the charming and winning ways of 
her girlhood, she added the witchery, wit, and fascination of a woman of 
the world. In that one night she grew tenfold more attractive than 
before ; she was like a bird, who never sings so well till he has tried his 
wings. 

She fascinated unconsciously away De Vigne’s reason, prudence, and 
resolves, as woman’s witchery had ever done. Without thinking wh 
or wherefore, she bewitched him ; without remembering his sage ~ abi 
to me that ‘ considering the reports already circulated concerning them, 
she was much better without his attentions,’ he gave himself up to the 
influence of the hour. He eclipsed, as he easily could, Curly, Castle- 
ton, Tom Severn, and all the other men; he waltzed with her often, he 
took her into the drawing-room, and introduced her to one or two of the 
most celebrated men present, and talked with her and them animatedly, 
brilliantly, epigrammatically, with that a propos wit and keen, polished 
satire, in which no one, when he was in good spirits, could ever surpass 
De Vigne. 

I do not believe that around Madame de Deffand’s fauteuil, or in the 
salons of Gore House, could have been heard more sparkling conversa- 
tion than that which scintillated from the group in Lowndes-square 
drawing-room, of which Violet, Madame de la Galleon and the Little 
Tressillian, were the centre, and round which De Vigne, Sabretasche, 
and several of the beaux esprits and the esprits forts of our time were 
gathered. As great a charm as beauty had over his senses, had intellect 
over De Vigne’s mind; he had never rested till he won the one, he 
would have gone anywhere to find the other. I had always thought 
that if he were ever won through both, he would never give up the love, 
cost him what it might. That Alma’s talents were now dazzling him, as 
the Trefusis’s exterior charms, and the charms of many others, had done 
before her, it was easy to see, aud there were in his eyes, when they 
dwelt upon her, the mingled softness and fire which were sure signs of 
his olden delirium stealing upon him. 

Violet had promised, when at St. Crucis, to send their carriage for 
Alma; but when the time came, her mother had snappishly refused to 
despatch her roans out on any such errand, and Violet had had recourse 
to the Colonel, begging him to lend her one of his carriages, to enable her 
to keep her promise. Sabretasche, who would have fulfilled, or tried to 
fulfil, the most impossible desires of his fiancée, of course consented to 
so trifling a request, and Violet had sent his brougham and her own 
maid—that most good-natured and charming of soubrettes—Justine, 
for the Little Tressillian; for Violet had one great merit, if she did a 
thing at all she did it well ; and in all the whirl and gaiety of her life 
she never forgot a promise or neglected a kindness. teat or 
brougham was accordingly there to take Alma back to Richmond; and 
not even Lady Ela, or Mrs. Tite, or Madame Ja Duchesse, had more 
men anxious for the pleasure of taking them to their carriages, than the 
little debutante. Curly's soft glance and words pleaded hard for the dis- 
tinction; Tom Severn would fain have had it; Castleton tried hard to 
give her his arm ; but De Vigne kept them all off, and took her down stairs 
with that tranquil appropriativeness which he thought his intimacy with 
her would warrant. He would not have been best pleased if he had heard 
the laugh and the remarks that followed them, from the men that were 
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on the staircase watching the women leave. The gas-light shone on her 
bright dark-blue eyes, as she leaned forwards in the carriage, and put 
out both her hands to him, his emeralds glittering on her white arms, 
and her face speaking all that was in her heart. 

“ Sir Folko! if I could but thank you as I feel !” 

“If I could but prove to you you have nothing to thank me for! 
Would to Heaven that you had !” 

“ At least, I have all the happiness that is in my life.” 

“ Happiness? Hush!” said De Vigne, passionately. “ How can you 
tell but what some day you may hate me, loathe me, and wish to God 
that we had never met ? 

“1?” cried Alma. ‘“O Heaven! no. If I were to die by your hand, 
I would pray with my latest breath that God might bless you.” 

“You would ? Poor child!” murmured De Vigne. “Alma, good 
night !”’ 

“ Good night!” 

Those two good nights were very soft and low—spoken with a more 
tender intonation than any words that had ever passed between them. 
His hands closed tightly upon hers; the love of woman, his favourite to 
in early youth, the stake on which he risked so much in early manh 
was beguiling him again. His head was bent so that his lips almost 
touched her wide arched brow; perhaps they might have touched and 
lingered there—but, “ Way for the Duchesse de la Vieillecour’s car- 
tiage |!” was shouted out, the coachman started off his horses, and De 
Vigne stood still beneath the awning, with the bright gas glare around 
and the dark street beyond him, while his heart stirred and his pulses 
quickened as, since his marriage-day, he had vowed they never should 
again for any woman’s sake. 

He walked home alone, without waiting for his carriage, or, indeed, 
remembering it, smoking his cigar as he paced the grey, deserted streets, 
forsaken in the early morning dawn save by a policeman here and there, 
or some wretched women reeling out of a gin-palace, or some groups 
quitting a casino with riotous but mirthless laughter. He walked home, 
restless, impatient, ill at ease, with two faces before him haunting him as 
relentlessly as in the phantasmagoria of fever—the faces of Constance 
Trefusis and Alma Tressillian—the one with her sensual, the other with 
her intellectual beauty; the one who had destroyed his youth, the other 
who had given it back to him, side by side in their startling and forcible 
contrast, as in the Eastern fable the good angel sits on the right shoulder 
and the bad angel on the left, neither leaving us, each pursuing us 
throughout the day and night. 

Till he reached his home, threw himself on his bed, and took some 
grains of opium, as he had done in India when sleep forsook him, both 
those faces haunted his brain—the woman he had made his wife, and 
the woman who had won his love. 
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II. 


“LES ORAGES SONT ENVIRONNES DE BEAUX JOURS.” 


Tue ball at Lady Molyneux’s was on the 25th of June. On the day 
after, just a fortnight before the 10th, which was fixed as his marriage-day, 
Sabretasche gave a féte at his Dileoosha. That exquisite place, which 
had always reminded me of Vathek and of Fonthill, was ten thousand 
times more exquisite now. Little as I notice detail where I admire the 
tout ensemble, and intolerable as I consider the fashion of lingering over 
the modern upholstery in a novel, and interspersing the description of 
Adeliza’s or Fitzallan’s harrowing sufferings with that of her Sévres and 
silver cafetiére, or his velvet and gold smoking-cap, I must admit that the 
Dileoosha was perfect, and I do not think Aladdin himself could have im- 
7 a more lovely cage for his pet bird than the Colonel had done for 

is. It had been a whim of his to embellish that house in every possible 
way before his engagement; but after it, he seemed to take a perfect 
delight in making Violet’s home as juxurious and as beautiful as his 
wealth, and his art, and his own love of everything graceful and refined 
could combine to render it. I went over it with him one day, and I told 
him that if ever I wanted to do up old Longholme as lavishly, I hoped 
he would come and act as superintendent of the works. Certainly, if 
Violet had married the highest peer in the realm, she could not have had 
a more lovely shrine than the Dileoosha. Regalia’s grim and grand old 
castle in Merionethshire would have looked very dull and dark after Sabre- 
tasche’s villa, where everything was perfect. The grounds were as wild 
and luxuriant as any woodland in the heart of the provinces, while yet all 
the resources of horticulture were lavished on them, and their cascades 
and fountains rivalled Chatsworth. The conservatories excelled even Leila 
Puffdoff’s winter garden, with here and there among their glories of 
blossom and colouring a marble group or a single statuette, such as the 
rifling of Parisian, and Florentine, and Roman studios could give him. 
The suite of drawing-rooms opened out of them, a soft demi-lumicre 
streaming through rose-hued glass on the thousand gems of art, the low 
couches, the buh! cabinets, mosaic tables, delicate books, statuettes, 
flowers, Dresden figures, that were gathered in them; the walls were 
hung with white watered silk, looped up here and there to show little 
oval landscapes by some of the first French masters, and parted at 
regular distances for mirrors, that reflected the exotics that clustered at 
their feet. Violet’s morning room (I hate the word “ boudoir ;” stock- 
brokers’ Hackney or Peckham villas boast their “ boudoirs,”” and trades- 
men’s wives sit puffing under finery in “boudoirs,” while their lords 
take invoices in white aprons, or a their ** Nonpareil trousers,” 
their genuine Glenlivat, or ne plus ultra coats !)—Violet’s morning room 
was hung in pale green and gold, with a choice library of her favourite 
works collected in quaint medieval book-stands, the deep bay-window 
opening on to the loveliest view the grounds afforded, the walls painted 
in illustration of Lallah Rookh, and the greatest gems the house con- 
tained in sculpture or in art shrined here in her honour—a room in which, 
looking out to the fair landscape beyond, and back to the rich treasures 
of art within, one fondly felt 
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To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, 

It were a world too exquisite 

For man to leave it for the gloom, 

The cold dark shadow of the tomb! 


Her bedroom and her dressing-room rivalled Lady Blessington’s, and 
Sabretasche needed all his great wealth to adorn them as he did. The 
bed was of carved ivory, the curtains of pink silk and white lace, caught 
up by a chain of flowers, moulded and chased in silver; all the hangings 
of the rooms were pink and silver, while silver lamps swung from the ceiling, 
giving out perfume as they burned. It was a home fit for an imperial 
bride, and though a still fairer shrine, and for a purer deity, made me 
think of Du Barry’s Luciennes, where the “ very locks of the doors were 
works of art and chefs-d’ceuvre of taste.” Sabretasche had such pleasure 
in beautifying it, for his habitual love of art and refinement was in it, 
blent with his tender love for Violet Molyneux, and, if ever a man’s or 
woman’s idol was worthy of the shripe made for them, she merited his 
lavish gifts. 

On the 26th, Sabretasche had a féte at the Dilcoosha, a day to be 
spent, according to Violet’s programme, so that, as she said, ‘ she might 
catch a glimpse of the Summer, and forget the Season for an hour or 
two ;” and as the Colonel’s Dilcoosha was known to afford, if anything 
could, the requisites for enjoying a long day, no one, even the most 
ennuyé, was bored at the prospect, especially as his invitations were in- 
variably very exclusive, and 1 know people who would rush into that 
quarter where is written— 


Lasciate ogne speranza, 0 voi ch’entrate, 


if the admissions were exclusive, and would decline Paradise if its golden 
gates were opened to the multitude. 

We drove down to luncheon there at three, strolled in the grounds after- 
wards, listened to the band of the Dashers in the open air, to some of the 
opera artistes in the music-room, boated on the river, or flirted and ate 
ice under the perfumy limes, according to custom in such affairs, dined 
at eight, and about eleven found our way to a large marquee opening out 
of the conservatories, decorated in such style as Sabretasche was certain 
to have anything under his management done, where our band played 
gp and galops till the first rays of morning broke over the summer 
sky. 

There were Lady Ela with her stately beauty, and Mrs. Tite Dela- 
field with her divine figure, and Madame de la Vieillecour with her 
courtly coquetries (so stateful yet so skilful, that I have lived to thank 
God my fair-faced Gwen’ was faithless to her pledge, and that M. |’ Am- 
bassadeur has trusted his name to her—not I) ; and there were De Vigne, 
and Curly, and Castleton, and countless others; in a word, all who had 
met the previous evening at the Molyneux’ soirée (except, to be sure, 
the Little Tressillian, who was only half a mile away, but in ignorance of 
the brilliant gathering at the Dilcoosha); and there was, of course, Sabre- 
tasche’s fiancée, so soon to be his bride, his wife—with the light of love in 
her brilliant violet eyes, and the glories of her coming future in the 
shadowless beauty of her face, which, fair as they were, uo woman there 
could rival. 


The luncheon was gay and brilliant; repartee flowed with the still Ai 
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and mots sparkled with the Johannisberg. Sabretasche showed nowhere 
to better advantage than as a host; his Chesterfieldian courtesy, his 
graceful urbanity, his careful attention to everybody, and every trifle, 
above all, his art in starting conversation and drawing people out, always 
made parties at his house more charming than at any other; and, delightful 
as he had ever been in society, even when the curse of his bitter secret 
and his early shame was on him, you can fancy how delightful a host 
the Colonel was now that his fate was cloudless and Violet Molyneux his 
est. 

During the luncheon, De Vigne sat next to Leila Puffdoff, who, as I 
have before hinted, was willing to make more love to him than Granville 
cared to make to her. De Vigne was much set upon by fine ladies, partly 
for the chivalric aroma that hung about him from his campaign in Scinde, 

artly for the distinguished beauty of his face and form, and chiefly 
oo he was so haughtily indifferent to them, and the romantic circum- 
stances of his early marriage rendered him a sort of fruit défendu. The 
little Countess had really fallen in love with him, such love as young 
coquettes like her, take—as they take their sal volatile or eau de cologne— 
as a little pleasant excitement; she flirted with him desperately during 
the luncheon, and made him row her on the river afterwards, part of the 
grounds of the Dilcoosha sloping downwards to the Thames, and droopin 
their willow and larch boughs into the water. De Vigne took the sculls, 
as in duty bound, and rowed her a good way down, under the arching 
branches ; but though Lady Puffdoff put out all her charms, she could 
not lure De Vigne into anything as warm or tender as she would have 
liked ; she was piqued—possibly what he wished to make her—bid him 
scull her back to the Dilcoosha, and, as soon as she was landed, went 
off to listen to Gardoni, with Crowndiamonds, Castleton’s eldest brother, 
and a whole troop of minor soupirants following and crowding round her. 
De Vigne was profoundly thankful to be released ; he had a fancy to leave 
all these people and scenes, which were so stale to him and bored him 
to-day, though usually he was excessively fond of society, and to go and 
see Alma Tressillian, feeling a certain irresistible desire to have that little 
hand again in his, and hear the voice that had whispered him so soft a 
good night. 

He knew the way by the river to St. Crucis, and turning from the 
gay party scattered over the picturesque grounds of the Dilcoosha, 
gathered in such groups as would have done for Boccacio’s stories or 
Watteau’s pictures, he took the oars of the little boat which the 
Countess had just vacated, and pulled himself up the river to a point 
where he knew a path led to the farm-house, as he had once or twice 
waiked down to the bank with Alma by it, and rowed her a mile or so 
on the water, amused with her amusement in seeing those steamers, 
barges, and cockle-shell boats in which Cockneys love to disport them- 
selves on that certainly pretty, but, alas! how unodoriferous a stream. 

He moored the boat to the bank, thinking of the careless days when 
he had pulled up the river with the Eton Eight, enjoying the glories 
of success at the Brocas and Little Surley with all the wild spirit and 
unsaddened ardour of boyhood, and walked onwards to St. Crucis, with 
that swinging cavalry step which had beaten many good pedestrians 
and stalwart mountain guides in both hemispheres. He strode along, too, 
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to uneasy thoughts ; he was conscious of a keener desire to see the Little 
Tressillian than he would confess to himself, and, at the same time, he 
had a remorseful conviction that it might be better to stay away, a sug- 
ion to which he was equally reluctant to listen. A quarter of an 
brought him in sight of St. Crucis; but with that sight he saw, 
too, what gave him no remarkable pleasure—Curly, who had apparently 
forsaken the Dilcoosha for the same purpose as himself. Curly had 
just pushed open the gate and entered—entered as if he liked his des- 
tination ; and De Vigne paused a moment behind him, under the road- 
side trees, wavering in his mind whether he should follow him or not. 
Where he stood he could see the garden, in all its untrained yet profuse 
summer beauty ; the great chesnuts, with their green umbrageous boughs 
and snowy clustering blossoms, that the soft wind was scattering over 
the turf beneath them; and under the trees, on a rough bench, with her 
little black hat on her lap, and her palette and sketching-block at her 
feet, he saw Alma Tressillian, and beside her, bending eagerly forward, 
Vane Castleton. He, too, then, fad left Sabretasche’s féte to find his 
way after Alma! “ Curse the fellow!” swore De Vigne, “ how dare he 
come after her here ?” If he had followed his instinct and his longing, 
he would have taken Castleton up by his coat-collar and kicked him out 
of the garden like a dog; though probably, for that matter, Castleton 
had as much right there as himself? 

Curly had pushed open the gate and entered, and Alma, catching sight 
of him as he went across the garden, sprang up, left Castleton rather 
unceremoniously, and came to meet him with a glad greeting, and some- 
thing of that gay, bright smile which De Vigne liked to consider his own 
and his unshared property. Curly answered it with an air more tender 
than mere compliment, and sat down beside her, giving Castleton such a 
glance as a man only gives to a rival who has forestalled him. 

De Vigue took in the whole scene at a glance, and construed it as his 
scepticism and his knowledge of women suggested to him. The darker 

sions of his character rose up; the devil of jealousy entered into him ; 

e turned away in one of those moments of haughty anger and hot im- 
patience which had sometimes cost him as much in one way as softer 
passions in another. 

“ She is a thorough-paced coquette, like all the rest,’’ he thought. 
“T will not add another to the fools who pander to her vanity.” 

He swung round and retraced his steps, leaving Alma sitting under 
her favourite chesnut-trees with Castleton and Curly. It cut him to the 
soul that those men should be near her, having her smiles, looking in her 
eyes, teaching her the power, and, with the power, the artifices of her 
sex, gaining—who could say they would not ?—one or other of them— 
their way into her heart! He was mad with himself for the jealousy he 
felt ; and fiercely and futilely he tried to persuade himself, tried till at 
last he seandiel, that it was but his annoyance at finding Alma no more 


truthful or reliable than the rest of her sex, and his regret at the inevit- 
able fate which would await Boughton Tressillian’s adopted child if she 
listened to the love of Vane Castleton, or even of Curly; for Curly, 
though frankhearted*and honourable as a man could be, was young, 
wild, and held women lightly, as men of his age do. 

All the fire—at all times more like a Southern than an English tem- 
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perament—which lay asleep under the armour of ice which he had put on 
to guard himself oo a sex that had wronged him, was stirred and uindled 
into fame. He might as yet seek to give them and conceal them to him- 
self under other names, but at work within were his old foes—jealousy 
and passion. The gay glitter of society, as he joined a group under the 
fragrant limes of the Dilcoosha, where Violet, the Puffdoff, Madame 
de la Vicilleeour, and others, were competing in skill as Toxopholites 
for some of the loveliest prizes Sabretasche had rifled from Howell and 
James’s stores, seemed strangely at variance with the tempest working 
up in his heart ; aad while he smiled and jested with the women there, 
he could uot forget for one instant the Little Treasillian, as he had left 
her sitting under the great chesnut-boughs smiling on Curly and Vane 
Castleton. It was a far greater relief to him than he would own to 
himself, when not long afterwards he saw Castleton discussing the merits 
and demerits of her bow with Ela Ashburnington ; and in half an hour’s 
time, or a trifle more, heard Curly chatting frothy badinage with empty- 
headed and sylph-waisted Mrs. Tite Delafield, though, following the dic- 
tates and bias of his nature, there was no bodily injury he could not 
have found it in his heart to wreak upon them both, even on his old 
Frestonhills pet, for having won those gay bright smiles under the 
chesnut-trees at St. Crucis. 

He would scarcely have been less wrathful if he had heard Crown- 
diamond saying to his brother, 

“Where the deuce have you been to, Vane? Helena sent me to look 
for you, but I ecouldn’t find you anywhere.” 

“1 was after something far prettier than the old woman,” was Cas- 
tleton’s recherché reply. 

“‘ Helena” was nobody less than my Lady Molyneux, with whom this 
noble scion of the House of Tiara had been lie, according to on dits, 
in a closer friendship than Jockey Jack would have relished had he 
not been taught to take such friendships as matters of course. 

“T’ve been to see that little girl Tressillian—called to look at her 
pictures, of course ; studios are deuced nice excuse, by Jove !” 

And Lord Vane curled his whiskers and laughed at some joke not 
wholly explained. 

“ What, that little thing that was at Helena’s last night,” asked Crown- 
diamonds, “ that you and the other fellows made such a fuss about? 
Heaven knows why! she’s too petite for me; and I can show you a score 
of ten times finer women in the coulisses any night. Besides, somebody 
said she was De Vigne’s property!” 

“What if she were? If he don’t take care of his game, other men 
may poach it, mayn’t they ?” 

he summer day passed away in colours to Violet as glorious as those 
that tinged its evening sky when the western sun went down behind the 
limes in its purpureal splendour, shrouding the evening star in its reful- 
gence, and bathing in its golden glow every spear of grass that glittered 
in the dew. Bright as the day was Violet’s glad enjoyment of it, bril- 
liant as the sunset glories rose her present and her future; secure she felt 
from the grey twilight or the starless night, which overshadow the 
brightest human life, not less surely than they overtake the fairest summer 
day. Of twilight taint, much less of midnight shadow, Violet’s young 
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and cloudless existence knew no fear. 1 have never seen on earth—not 
even imagined in song nor idealised in art—any face so expressive of 
perfect = and brilliant youth as hers. When it was in repose 

was the light of a smile on her lips, and the joyousness of the spirit 
within seemed to linger far down in the sunny depths of her eyes, as 
on the violet waves of the Mediterranean we have seen the gleam and 
the glow of the rays from a sunrise hidden from our own view. It made 
one think of Petrarch’s “ lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso,” ‘save that 
Violet’s smile was more tender and more sure than the evanescent play 
of lightning ; there was something in her face that touched even the most 
blasé and cynical amongst us, and subdued the most supercilious or 
systematic of all those women of the world into a vague regret for the 
spring-time of their days, when they, too, were in their beaux jours, and 
they, too, believed in Love and Life. 

“Comme elle est heureuse!” said Madame de la Vieillecour to me— 
one of the Duchess’s favourite affectations was never speaking her native 
language—“ et elle doit |’étre, cher Arthur; elle va épouser celui qu’elle 
adore !” 

And madame heaved a sigh, as if she, too, might not have married 
where she had said she adored, if she had not worshipped more tenderly 
still the Vieillecour diamonds and thirty descents and ambassadorial 
splendour. 

“ Pardon, madame,”’ said I, naively; ‘ mais je croyais que l’adoration 
allait 4 tout le monde, excepté d l’époux ?” 

Madame coloured through her dainty rouge, and sighed again. 

“ Ah, mon ami, ne yous moquez pas de moi. Vous ne concevez pas 
comment—nous autres femmes—nous sommes sacrifiées aux préjugés du 
monde !” 

“ Mais c’est un holocauste, madame,” laughed I, “comme celui de 
Myrrha, présenté de trés bonne volonté !” 

The Duchess was annoyed, and, to punish me, forsook sentiment, and 
coquetted to desperation with a great pet of hers, a cousin of M. de la 
Vieillecour’s, the Marquis de Larisse Toralli¢, over her favourite vanille 
ice. 
Perhaps she did regret for a fleeting moment—on the universal prin- 
ciple that what we have not must be better than what we have—that 
she had given up her girlish dreams for the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, pleasant pomps and vanities though they be, and high price 
as the most romantic idealist and the greatest saint will alike pay for 
them. Perhaps so: perhaps the heart of Gwen’ Brandling might not be 
wholly dead in the Duchesse de la Vieillecour, though it was dead to 
me; and if it were not, Violet’s fair face might well wake it up, stamped 
on that face as there were a mind beyond the glittering bagatelles of her 
rank, and a love that, like Francesca’s, would endure in the midst of woe. 
I think there were few of us who did not involuntarily wish her gladness 
—none of us who did not afterwards remember the joyous beauty of 
Violet Molyneux that night. So brilliant and delicate a flower surely the 
tempest might have spared! Sabretasche, and his young love so soon to 
be his wife—to begin a life that would be to him new youth and to her 
the heaven of her ideal—gave themselves up to the intoxication of the 
hour. Never had either of them been more brilliant; never had Violet 
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given freer rein to the joyous spirits of her nature; never had he more 
completely surrendered himself to the new happiness he had won! He 
loved her with a strangely tender love, intensified by the poetry and 
earnestness, amounting even to melancholy, natural to that part of his 
character which the world had never discovered in its courted and wearied 
man of fashion and of pleasure. He loved her, as we love very rarely, for 


As those who dote on odours pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breast, but place to die ; 
Thus the frail beings we should fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 


He loved her better than himself. Sweet hours they passed together that 
day, fond words they spoke in the perfect union of their hearts, glowin 
ideals of their radiant future he whispered to her as, when they oman 
unnoticed from the crowd, he led her through her own apartments, locked 
to the ingress of others. 

“Ah! Violet, time has leaden wings!’’ he whispered, in the solitude 
of the conservatories, as the ball drew to a close, and her mother waited 
for her. ‘A fortnight is not long, yet to me, while it keeps you from 
me, it seems eternity! My love, my darling, every moment that we are 
parted is waste of life and loss of happiness. Would to God you were 
mine now !” 

The soft rose-hue that wavered in her cheeks, the low sigh, love's 
tenderest interpreter, that parted her lips—breathed from the very fulness 
of her joy, as flowers in the noon sunlight droop their heads in ecstasy too 
great to bear—re-echoed his wish though words were silent. 

“You will love me always?” she whispered; “love me like this, 
Vivian; never less tenderly, never less warmly, never coolly, calmly, 
-s as men learn, they say, to love women whom they have won ?”’ 

“* Never, my own love! Indifference, calmness, chill domestic affec- 
tion were death to me as to you. My love has ever been as pas- 
sionate as my native Southern suns; for you it will be as changeless and 
eternal.” 

‘Then what can part us?” murmured Violet, lifting her face to his, 
with a smile upon her lips, and in her eyes the happiness secure from all 
terrors and all tarnish—happiness, tender, cloudless, and a 
‘No power on earth! And so well do we love, that if death took one, 
he would strike the other !” 

“Hush !” whispered Sabretasche, fondly. ‘ Why speak of death or 
sorrow, my dearest? Our fate is life and joy, and life and joy together! 
We love; and in that word all the passionate happiness earth can know is 
given to us both.” 

He paused, and the silence that is sweeter than any words supplied his 
broken eloquence, stifled by its own joy, and Violet’s upraised eyes gave 
him an answer fuller than any words, cold interpreters at best of the 
heart’s deepest utterances. 

When all his other guests had left the Dileoosha, Lady Molyneux gave 
him the third seat in her carriage back to town. He needed to return 
in time for early parade, and the drive gave him an additional hour and 
a half with Violet. The summer dawn was very bright and still, with 
not a trace of human life abroad, save some gardeners’ carts wending their 
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way slowly to Covent-garden with their fresh pile of newly-gathered 
vegetables or fragrant load of nodding hothouse flowers—flowers destined 
to wither in the soft, cruel hand of some jewelled beauty, or droop and die, 
pining for their native sunlight, under the smoke-shroud of the Great City, 
as sweet natures and warm hearts shrink or harden under the blight of a 
chill world or the pressure of an uncongenial existence. There was no 
sign of human life, but the birds were lifting up their little voices in their 
morning hymns, sweet gushes of natural song, and the dew was sparkling 
among the daisied grass, and the southerly wind was tossing the wayside 
boughs up in its play, and filling the air with a fragrance, brought miles 
and miles on its rapid wings from the free, fresh woodlands far away. 

There was a soft sunshiny beauty in the summer dawn that chimed 
sweet cadence with their thoughts as Violet and Sabretasche drove home- 
wards ; while Lady Molyneux—worked throughout the season for fashion’s 
sake as hard as Hood’s poor shirtmaker for very life—slept, though she 
would have denied it, tranquilly and well, muffled in the swansdown of her 

cloak. Violet and Sabretasche enjoyed the sweet daybreak as people 
do whose hearts are full of gladness ; she, with that love of all fair things 
and that susceptibility to externals natural to youth and to a heart that 
has never yet known care; he, with that capacity for happiness and 
that poetic keenness to all things beautiful in life and nature which had 
in boyhood made the murmur of the Mediterranean waves, or the setting 
of the sun, or the sighing of southern winds among the olive-groves, suf- 
ficient pleasure to his senses, and which had now awakened into new life, 
after long years of artificial glare and fashionable excitements, at the 
touch of real and unselfish love. With the song of the birds, and the 
gleam of the bright morning rays, and the sweep of the fresh west wind, 
their hearts beat m unison and joy. When the future is fair to us, how 
fair looks the green and laughing earth ! 

Violet looked up m her lover's eyes: 

“ Oh, Vivian, how beautiful is life !” 

“ With love !” 

Life and love were both beautiful to him as he whispered a farewell but 
for a few hours in Violet’s ear, bent his head for one soft though hurried 
kiss from the lips whose words of affection were consecrated as solely to 
him as their caresses, and descended from the carriage at the door of his 
— im Park-lane. God help him! hours of mortal anguish waited for 
um there. 














TRANSATLANTIC PACTFICATION : BRITISH ENERGY. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


WHEN we last adverted to the American question, no reply had been 
received in relation to the affair of the Zrent. The matter has since been 
arranged, much to the interest of two nations which, of all others, might 
be supposed the least inclined to come to an open rupture. Blood, 
interest, civilisation, were all agaiust such a contingency, and yet there 
was a great chance of a contest, which would have drawn half of the 
civilised world into the breach. The heads of the different departments 
in both countries have acted wisely. Not that we have any disposition 
to attach blame to our countrymen of any station in life or of any political 
sentiment. They awaited the issue in calm but anxious silence. They 
were well aware of the heavy responsibilities that would attach to the 
party which had instituted the quarrel. They were able to calculate the 
disadvantages of such a contest, and, steadfast in the majestic repose of 
their own great power, they looked out for the moment that should set 
the momentous question at rest. No political party feeling interrupted 
the settlement of the point at issue by our own government. The people 
left it to the minister in whom it had confidence, with no jealousy of a 
Liberal or Tory cast. All were united, to quote the words of a great 
naval commander, in “ preventing an enemy from fooling us.” Had the 
ruling power in America not been infinitely more wise and temperate 
than the people who run licence there, we should have had a most 
irrational war. ‘To what we are to ascribe the arrogant, splenetic, pro- 
voking tone of the mobility in America towards the mother country it is 
difficult to tell. We are informed by some Americans, wise, reflecting men, 
that it is painful to themselves, and that they ascribe it to the ignorance 
which assumes a degree of intelligence that has no real existence among 
the masses. Thus a very little knowledge has inflated those who possess 
a power which they know not how to exercise justly. That the massesin 
America should not harmonise in feeling with those in Europe, is but 
natural from the difference in their institutions, yet it is not the liberty 
they possess which is the cause; it is the licentious use of it—the abuse 
of the most precious of earthly things—an abuse founded on an erroneous 
conception of the true nature of political freedom. If the unrestrained 
feeling of men ruled by passion, and setting at defiance that conventional 
unwritten law which governs men in society,—if that feeling is to sway 
the bearing of one nation towards another, it would be better at once to 
revert to the savage state again, for even there relations of possible justice 
exist, of which too many individuals in America seem to have as little 
knowledge of the end as of those enacted by the intelligence of their re- 
presentatives. 

While it is evident that the individuals in office in the United States, 
though somewhat lax in the construction they put upon precedents, and 
inclined naturally enough to favour themselves in an interpretation of the 
usages and enactments they quote to bear out their line of conduct, yet 
making allowance for their isolation from the older nations of Europe, 
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occupying by themselves a mighty continent, and being—if we may so 
express ourselves—compelled to be more original than other states by 
their locality, distance from contact with other civilised nations, and by the 
nature of their government,—making full allowance for those things 
causing a difference in the mode of thinking and acting, still they cannot 
cancel the ill-bearing of too large a proportion among the pus towards 
Great Britain. A jealousy, a distrust, a captious persona enmity, such 
as Horne Tooke described as “a motive fit only for the devil,” is exhibited 
by individuals upon many occasions in language and feeling, which in 
Europe would be considered impossible to be used by men worthy of the 
slightest consideration in society. The treatment of England by the Ame- 
rican press in the Northern States—with which States at bes commence- 
ment of the present struggle the people on this side the Atlantic assuredly 
sympathised—has been most unaccountable as well as indefensible ; it ee 
marred their cause here. The British government and people were strictly 
neutral, as became them, while the Northern States were jealous, and 
desired that England should show more decisively a leaning towards the 
existing, and in fact the legal, government than she appeared to do. 

This uncourteous and captious feeling was no doubt fostered by the 
renegades from Europe, and more especially from Ireland. That island 
had become much more improved in all respects than was consonant with 
the views of individuals, who saw with jealousy the efforts made here by 
every ministry, without party distinction, to ameliorate its situation. 
Their repugnance to the system followed there of late years—that healing 
system which renders useless the demagogue’s vocation—best explains 
their absence from the “ oppressed country,’’ which has been advancing 
so remarkably year after year. They who profited by party and commo- 
tion at home are not ill-fitted to deal out slander and. propagate falsehood 
abroad, and such have aided largely in America in representing England 
as we find it coloured in many of the transatlantic papers. 

It has been our lot to have had for a long series of years acquaintance 
in different parts of the Union, at great distances from each other, and 
wholly unknown one to the other, yet all agree, native-born Americans 
except one, in precisely the same statements. A correspondent on the 
shores of the Pacific, at the close of last year, wrote us: “ I dare say I 
could tell you some things that would amuse you in regard to the sayings 
and doings of the Americans here in relation to England. Sensible 
Americans, who are not the numerous part, do believe that English people 
really feel well towards their descendants here, but the press is constantly 
endeavouring to prove that England is a wolf in sheep’s clothing—a 
snake in the grass. In short, 1 believe, like the fable of the wolf and the 
lamb, that there is no one thing, no position Great Britain could assume, 
with which Yankeedom would not find fault. I am, however, very far 
from believing that the fate of the wolf and the lamb will be that of 
Britain at the hands of her arrogant child. My glorious country! 
Freedom here is a burlesque compared with the happiness and security at 
home. Superior geographical resources may here benefit the poor by 
giving scope for fresh employment in the wilds, where the cities are over- 
stocked with labour; but justice, freedom, security—pshaw! I rejoice at 
the stand Britain is making on this question. Her neutrality is quiet, 


dignified, calm as her own rocky crags. America, querulous, egotistic, 
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arrogant as she is in the North, does not deserve any enthusiastic feeling 
on the part of England.” 

Here is the statement of one who has traversed that vast continent from 
Boston to Oswego, then across the Rocky Mountains on to California, 
writing upon the shore of the Pacific before the Trent affair could by pos- 
sibility have been known there ; indeed, it could scarcely have occurred. 

We can make an allowance for many things in the conduct of the 
Americans, but we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that a species of 
small cunning is a trait in the character of too many individuals, some 
in conspicuous situations in that country. Openness and candour would 
not, if alittle more were infused into the character of many of the 
American people, be at all derogatory to them. Why should we think 
of sinister designs when we have to deal with many of them in argument 
or business, but that their bearing forces it? Those who hold high 
public situations, it appears to us, are too short a time in office to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their duties, and sometimes mistake 
public for private action. Hence large allowances must be made for 
those whom the jealousy of the people disqualifies for the mastership of 
their duties, except in the common mode of every-day life. The jealousy 
of the Americans lest their liberties should be encroached upon by their 
officials, is therefore injurious, carried to excess as it is, especially when 
we see what their notion of liberty is—namely, a freedom that, provided 
it be numerically supported, may override the laws with impunity, 
although the laws are of their own enactment. We believe a good many 
of them think they could best settle a mathematical problem by count- 
ing heads. Superiority of mind goes for nothing under their system. 
No one can deny that there are individuals among the representatives 
of the American people who are better fitted to follow Punch as ven- 
triloquists, in his peregrinations to entertain children at the corners of 
the streets, than to appear as the chosen champions of any body of in- 
dividuals out of a maison de santé. We allude to a recent example, 
in a speech made by an individual whose name is evidently at war with 
the nature of the man who owns it. We should, from his speeches, 
think him a Knight of the Rueful Countenance, not Mr. Lovejoy, from 
his peculiar elegance of phraseology, classical allusion, and inveterate 
bitterness of spirit, become famous in Boston. Old John Bunyan would 
have christened him Mr. Apollyou, or something more becoming his 
nature. Some of his constituents, in admiration of his learning and love 
of classical literature, may be inclined to compare him to Hamilear, the 
father who made his son Hannibal swear inextinguishable hatred to the 
Romans, for, with the recollection of this historical circumstance, Mr. 
Lovejoy, of Illinois, no doubt with a look of dignity worthy the im- 
portance of the occasion, and after a tirade half classical and half irre- 
ligious, first of course talking of “ whipping” Great Britain, illus- 
trated his subject by a reference to Queen Dido, whose sufferings at the 
neglect of her lover could only be paralleled by his own when he heard 
of the 7rent affair, and that the commissioners had been given up. 
Then, his pathetic illustration over, he avowed his determined, invincible 
hatred to Britain and its government. When war comes, Mr. Dido 
Lovejoy said, he would carry a musket against her; and as for his three 
sons, he declares the hopeful “loons” should go forth to battle against 
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the object of his hatred. Ireland he will stir up to rebellion at once, Ca- 
nada the same ; the Chartists are to be roused in England, while France 
and Russia are to join. Then is England to be demolished. All this 
ravenous rage was only because a few thousand dollars were voted by 

for the purpose of exhibiting American productions in London! 
Mr. Dido Lovejoy confessed he had not yet reached the “ sublimation 
of Christianity” —to forgive his enemies. He need not have told us that, 
for no one suspected he could be “ guilty’’ of Christianity after a speech 
which, in a European senate, would have been reprehended with severity, 
or rather would not have been heard out, where it is the custom that the 
feeling of gentlemen has a preponderance, even on occasions where the 
cause of irritation might be superior to that of Mr. Dido Lovejoy, 
“ sweet rose of summer” as he must needs be, in his own view, by com- 
paring himself to the defunct lady of Carthage. 

The conduct of the Amerjcan government, barring a little error or 
two in Mr. Seward’s explanation of the law of nations, which perhaps 
arose from haste in consulting authorities, was all that could be desired, 
and will, we trust, aid in preventing a chance of any future collision 
with America. The reception of the Southern commissioners at South- 
ampton was such as must have shown men whose vision is not darkened 
by prejudices altogether inexcusable, that we have no desire to take any 
part in the quarrel unhappily subsisting in the States. The quarrel is a 
misfortune to France as well as to England; it is a painful example of 
intestinal mischief, and a derangement of the peaceful commerce of 
neutral nations, but it must abide its time. The enormous expenses in- 
curred already, and those yet to be borne, will in the end produce 
a salutary effect in America. They will oblige those who waste time 
because they can now live upon little labour, to work more, and concern 
themselves less about the executive power in the State. It may be 
doubted whether the virtue which most assuredly existed im the time of 
the American revolution—in other words, the bee of the republic for 
itselfi—has not been greatly on the decline of late years. The causes of 
this may be looked for in the too general corruption of manners, and the 
lust after money; even the spirit of equality, for which pure republics 
are distinguished, has fallen off there. We observe a love of petty dis- 
tinctions, and a sort of envy among the mob im regard to those who 
live in a superior style. This is visible in a remarkable degree in New 
York. It has been maintained that a pure and virtuous democracy 
cannot exist where there is a great imequality in the distribution of 
wealth, and there is reason m the observation. 

The drawing up of herself by England in the calm manner, and under 
the determined aspect she assumed in the Prent affair, the promptness of 
her reply, so close upon the intelligence of the event whieh produced it, 
was the first exhibition of the kind ever made so quickly, and of such 
magnitude at the same time, by this country. The movement of the 
troops to Canada, under the increased means afforded by the aid of steam, 
and the gigantic size of the vessels taken up for their conveyance, were 
in unison with the advancement of the age in other things, and a strong 
exhibition of the progress of science applied to warlike aid. The despatch 
of those troops was so public a thing, and so fully noticed at the time, 
that it need not be more than alluded to thus cursorily. It suffices to 
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remark that nothing like it, in the way of efficiency, ever took place 
before in this country. We remember when expeditions of the most 
pressing nature left our ports in an irregular manner, and when the de- 
tention, under the plea of waiting for a “fair wind,” exhibited whole 
fleets of transports in harbour for five and six weeks together, sometimes 
until the object in view was defeated by the delay. 

It must have given the Americans surprise, now so dilatory in their 
movements, and themselves affording so singular a contrast to their 
marches and countermarches in the war of their revolution, particularly 
in the Southern States,—it must have afforded them some surprise to see 
the readiness we have recently displayed. In no prior time was the force 
we possessed upon the ocean so formidable. Lord Clarence Paget, Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, lately addressing his constituents, entered at some 
length into the subject, and that in a very clear and candid manner, as 
well as with an ability which showed him no inefficient public servant. 
His statements were not only perspicuous, but they bore the stamp of 
veracity, for they carried nothing like subterfuge about them. His lord- 
ship ascribed the present flourishing state of things in the navy to a wise 
government, and to a united and sensible people, and his lordship was 
correct. A wiser government, his lordship might have added, than we 
formerly possessed, has made us a contented and a powerful people— 
a union of two of the most material adjuncts to imperial greatness 
and security. We are not aware either that in any political step taken 
we have to censure it as being undertaken without a due regard to prin- 
ciple. In our foreign policy we have a guarantee for political rectitude 
in Lord John Russeil—we use the title by which his lordship first obtained 
the respect of his countrymen. His bearing, in relation both to Italy and 
America, has afforded pleasure and gratitude to every one able to form a 
correct judgment of the position which should be exhibited and of the 
measures taken, to be in consonance with the spirit of the time, which is 
a spirit of advance, of movement directed by reason in place of usage— 
undertakings based judiciously upon their practicability, not depreciated 
on account of their novelty, and therefore to be rejected, im order to 
support the “conservation” of those which have become effete. If we 
watch the great system under which nature has moved since the Creation, 
as we may justly presume, we find it is a system of advance, and always 
in the aggregate for the better. What was the power or the wisdom of 
the most renowned nation of antiquity to that, in our time, of this small 
island? In what state were mechanical powers, the art of navigation, the 
humanities of mankind, one, two, or three thousand years ago, or, still 
more remotely, as compared with the same things in the present day? 

Lord Clarence Paget afforded a remarkable illustration of this in the 
speech alluded to above, in reference to the navy. We pass over his 
allusions to the jealousy and, we must say, the arrogance of a portion of 
the people of the United States, exhibited, without the slightest reason, 
upon so many occasions. It was clear that a large party in the North 
thought, because the legitimate government was in their hands, we were 
bound to show the South no favour. Granted that the Southerners were 
rebels, we could not regard them in that light, for we had nothing to do 
with the domestic quarrels of any nation. ‘The success of an mternal 
treason in any state constitutes its virtue or its vice, as it happens to turn 
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out, but while the question is in the scale, a foreign state must have some 
rule of conduct by which to act, and in order to cherish peace, and avoid 
anything like a dispute in the only way it was possible to do, Lord Pal- 
merston and his cabinet decided to treat the contending parties as bel- 
ligerents : nor does it seem possible his lordship could have acted otherwise. 
By this course there was no just ground of offence given to either party, 
for one had no more to ask or receive from us than the other. Yet we 
verily believe that placing the state of things upon this footing has been 
the true cause of the Northern soreness. It must be remembered that it 
is no small! section of America which has thus rebelled. It is a portion of 
@ nation in population and superficies, almost geographically, or at 
least climatically, separated, and marked for a great extent by the existence 
of the pernicious custom of slavery. It was not like the county of Glou- 
cester or Warwick in petty rebellion against the Queen of England, but 
like the rebellion of a whole realm, as if Scotland, for example, had 
arisen, and made war upon the south of the island. 

In reference, therefore, to a petty rebellion in a state, there is no 
analogy, and still less when we consider the extent to which the govern- 
ment of each separate state was carried within itself. The least possible 
power was left to the general government. The states of America were 
no petty divisions like counties or hundreds in England. 

Pennsylvania alone is as large as England and Wales, only one of 
thirty-six states. The consequence of thus leaving the states to govern 
themselves was, that the Southerners began to feel their own strength, to 
observe how confined was the power of the executive, and to take advan- 
tage of the licence they possessed to the disadvantage of the general — 
government, to say nothing of its different institutions. 

In a contest of such magnitude, how was the minister of a foreign 
state to act otherwise than the clear sense and long experience of Lord 
Palmerston led him to do? Yet out of this—for we know not to what 
other cause we can attribute it—has arisen that cuptiousness towards 
England of which we have before spoken, and which even within the 
wails of congress has given birth to such unseemly language as that of 
Mr. Lovejoy. We know that none disapprove of it more than the 
American ministers, and the reflecting men among the people; but it is a 
trait of grossly bad manners, which in no respectable society can be 
tolerated, and which the wiser of the American people cannot assuredly 
applaud. 

in the statement made by Lord Clarence Paget there are facts that 
would not have been credited as possible by naval men during the last 
great French war. The mode of manning ships, and feeding, paying, 
and treating seamen now, if proposed forty-five years ago, would have 
been scouted as impracticable and ruinous. Yet even then it was excel- 
lent, compared to what it had been before the mutiny at the Nore, after 
which event that noble old man, Lord Howe, endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the seaman. Past impossibilities are become modern 
possibilities. Lord Clarence Paget has shown this to be the fact in the 
navy. Let the nation feel rejoiced at the successful change. The navy 
is the all-and-in-all of England. We cannot keep an army of hundreds 
of thousands of men like the great continental sovereigns. More than 
that, we cannot stir out of our own little island without entering a ship. 
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We must have an ocean home—we must be amphibious whether we will 
orno. On whatever shore the waves break a8 are seen by the native 
of this island, he hails them as the friends of his infancy, and almost 
parts of himself. They are the majestic highway over which he careers 
to form an intercourse with the remoter nations of the earth, or to con- 
vey him to the shores still those of his sovereign, on whose dominions 
the sun never sets. ‘“ If you will have war,” said Charles Fox upon one 
occasion in parliament, “ let it be a naval war. Let not a shilling go to 
the army that can be employed in the navy.” 

The efforts made to bring up the navy to its present’ state were 
laborious and expensive, but successful. Not long ago the ignorant, who 
thought vast armies could be moved in the dark and overturn kingdoms 
in a single night, were full of the idea that the French were going to 
invade us with one or two hundred thousand men, and to cross the 
Channel without our observation. This notion, and the improvements 
made in the French navy, set us upon our mettle. We had, and it is to 
be hoped ever shall have, a naval superiority, if only in consequence of the 
naval necessity just now alluded to, that we cannot quit our own count 
without a vessel, the effect of an insular position. We have the largest 
commercial navy on the face of the earth; effective seamen cannot be 
made except on the ocean. ‘“ But steam is come into use?” We 
answer, Where is steam mastered in usage as it is in England? Whence 
came the steam-engine? Whose engineers are most prized? Where 
are coals obtained easiest and best? ‘‘ There are coals enough in South 
Wales alone,” said a very good authority to us the other day, “to last 
England a thousand years.” Iron? Where is there such an abun- 
dance ? 

Walking near Penryn, Cornwall, a Londoner said to a Cornishman, 
“find you have here traces of almost all the metallic substances except 
iron ?” 

“A mistake, my good sir, we have some of the richest iron ore in the 
world, but we have no coals. We send shiploads of hematite, a rich 
iron ore, to Wales, as well as our copper, in the vessels that bring over 
coals for’our engines, and we build here the largest steam-engines in the 
world; but we are obliged to bring coal across from South Wales to 
smelt the iron we use. We have iron ore enough, if we could smelt it, 
for half our national wants.” 

What nation is most able, therefore, to run the best race in steam 
vessels, either as to cheapness or efficiency? Who can complete the 
greatest number of iron line-of-battle ships in a given time, or at the 
least expense? Let us have facts? What nation holds the purse-strings 
of the world? What is American credit in value compared to that of 
England? 

Lord Clarence Paget well observed that no government could have 
done in the time all that the Admiralty did in regard to Canada, 
had it not been backed by the people. They came forward spontaneously 
and offered their magnificent ships, and thus ten or twelve thousand men 
were thrown into Canada in a few days, in the depth of winter—cavalry, 
guns, stores, commissariat complete, and ready for service. This was a 
tremendous display of power. In three weeks we had doubled our naval 
squadrons in strength on the coast of America with the most powerful 
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vessels in the world. A line-of-battle ship was manned in five days! 
Was not this progress? What performed it ‘but the earnest energies of 
a mighty people—a united, strong-willed, determined people—trusting 
in their government, now they have one which they feel they can trust. 

Lord Clarence Paget then showed the state of our naval force, aud ex- 
plained the wise means adopted in dealing with seamen, stating that 
they had higher wages now in the navy than in the merchant service ; and 
he also explained the change from the old system which has rendered the 
service so effective. 

The whole of Lord Clarence Paget’s statement was cheering. There 
is a unity among the people of England at present which never existed 
before. Every one feels an immediate interest in the measures carried 
out, that a portion of them is their own immediate concern, and that the 
object is one in which they agree heart and soul, They are not accus- 
tomed now to those exhibitions of official ignorance under which men 
once blundered along in the direction of affairs, The existing Admiralty 
would not send expensive knee-timber all the way to Canada to build 
ships on the Lakes. ‘We do not want timber of any kind,” the Cana- 
dians wrote home. ‘“ We have only to cut down the trees, and the finest 
timber in the world will fall into the water close to where it grows.”’ 
Yet we remember this was done in the last war with America, if the 
papers spoke the truth. The Canadians said, “ Send us shipwrights aud 
sailors, those are our great wants,” as any individual who knew or had 
read of the country would know. Such were public statements made at 
the time. Again, the use of steam at sea was proposed to the Admiralty, 
and rejected, with the reply that steam could never be of use to his 
wen i navy! To show how any reasonable change was treated, the 

objection was that it was new, an unheard-of innovation. We once 
saw a splendid double-banked French frigate, the Egyptienne, forty-four 
guns, built of enduring cedar. She had been captured originally, and 
was sent to sea till she wanted new masts, and then she was to be dis- 
mantled. 

“ What are you going to do with her?” we asked, as she lay under 
Mount Wise. ' 

“ Break her up,” was the reply; “her masts are bad.” 

“Why don’t you put in new ones? What a splendid vessel !” 

“ She is too ates for a frigate ; she will take the masts of a seventy- 

four.” 
‘* No matter,” we replied; “she is a noble ship, and will never decay. 
We can move about in her, use our limbs, and not be bent double, as in 
the Amethyst there”—alluding to that little frigate of thirty-six guns, 
commanded by the gallant Sir Michael Seymour. 

“No, no, that won’t be done, it is contrary to regulations. The 
navy board won’tconsent to break them, to put new masts into her.” 

“ What are you going to do with her fine timbers?” 

“Oh, we shall use them for fitting up officers’ cabins, and other orna- 
mental work.” 

Of course, we came under the denomination of landlubbers, somewhat 
contumacious in our minds in regard to the dicta of the navy board and 
its imperious regulations. We have lived to see that board abolished ; 
our thirty-six-gun frigates have come to nothing in comparison with a 
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new class—nay, even the cedar-built Egyptienne, so blamed for carry- 
ing the masts of a seventy-four, that the navy board could not put up 
with the innovation—we ons lived to see that this fine frigate of the 
old time before our present vessels would appear as insignificant as the 
Amethyst appeared alongside the Egyptienne. The principle was the 
same then as now, but the cogent argument—the fear of innovation on 
established regulations—damped all advance. We have got over that 
some time ago, as is clear from Lord C. Paget’s statement. Just so it 
was with the system of governments in most European states. It seemed 
as if they courted radians because they would not be directed by 
right principles, or allow the subject to have any opinion upon how he is 
governed. The doctrine of change of any kind was inadmissible when 
it was not in consonance with the past, and devoted, Austrian fashion, 
wholly to the interest of the ruling power. The world stood still, so did 
man, because it was not seen to be in motion by the dim eyes of the 
rulers. The latter had no idea of moving onward, and even thought the 
proposal of doing so criminal. Hence, like particular diseases, the stand- 
still governments caught the infection from some friend or ally, and then 
improvement was forced by sudden and dangerous convulsion, which, if 
admitted wisely and by due degrees, would have rendered nations freer, 
and society more tranquil. Of this the French revolution was a remark- 
able instance. France made war upon England in America, without the 
slightest reason, save the desire to do her an injury by reducing her 
power. Louis XVI. sent his armies to America, where, contrasting their 
own position with the love of freedom shown in the British colonies, they 
carried it back to France, where all was ripe for a change, and absolutism 
fell into anarchy. All Europe combined to uphold the old system in 
vain, and exacerbated ihe disease. To this hour the same spirit is pro- 
pagating in a milder way throughout Europe the spirit of freedom and - 
improvement among the people, although in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to the nature of the attendant circumstances. 

We might follow this subject to much greater length, but we have 
explained sufficieutly the magnitude and importance of the changes to 
which Lord Clarence Paget alluded, in respect more particularly to the 
naval service. Itis important to remark that all the benefit thus derived 
which has so contributed to strengthen our position among the nations, 
has accrued from the exercise of sound principles by an enlightened 
popular government. It is in vain to expect strength unless the bundle 
of sticks is well bound up together. Now this is a remarkable feature of 
the present time. The American war has already caused considerable 
suffering in the manufacturing districts, but where is the old arraignment 
of the government for that reason? Is the present able premier of 
England anathematised on that account? Under the line of rule fol- 
lowed before the chauge of the system of Lord Castlereagh, we should 
now hear of plots and uprisings in all quarters. The system changed 
by Canning, and the mode of government followed out by all parties 
afterwards, was on the plan of progress. Wellington, Grey, or Peel, we 
still moved, like the world of Galileo, slower or quicker, according to the 
principles of the party, but we moved notwithstanding, and have con- 
tinued to move under measures that some individuals of very limited 
understandings, putting on melancholy grimaces, and asking credit for 
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more wisdom than nature had allotted them, still deprecate, declaring 
that the best and most flourishing days of Old England have passed away 
for ever! 

The truth is, we were delayed in being what we are now by our de- 
ference to those who have been proved false prophets. To do right 
without regard to consequences is the great secret of political as well as 
every other kind of prosperity, and the adverse action which has ensued in 
trade owing to the situation of affairs in America must very soon ter- 
minate. The Northern party seem to be placing their success upon the 
number of their troops rather than upon discipline or the experience of 
the wiser heads among them. War is a deadly corrosive, it eats away 
the flesh of nations under its action. By foiling an enemy this way, as 
we imagine, in maturing our preparations and extending them too far, 
we commit suicide. ‘* When do the Northerners mean to move?” has 
been for some time the question in Europe. We have not heard of a 
single advantage of moment yet gained by them. The moral loss they 
sustained in the Manassas affair they ought long ago to have retrieved. 
Painful to us as a war ‘of brother against brother is always felt to be, it 
were better the struggle were quickly over. Nor do we see a Washing- 
ton or Franklin arise to rule and direct affairs by the aid of moral 
power, and perhaps mitigate the horrible calamity which will be felt by 
future generations. ‘ You talk of a civil war in Ireland,” said the Duke 
of Wellington. “ My lords, I know what civil war is, and I would lay 
down my life this moment rather than see six weeks’ civil war in 
Ireland.” 

Between England and America the apprehension of hostilities has happily 
ceased. The warlike attitude assumed on our part has changed, we trust, 
for no short period. The speed with which the preparations were carried 
through, not only those to which allusion has been made in regard to the 
navy, but in all the other departments which contributed to the same 
object, must, without fail, impress upon the world a fresh instance of our 
physical power, as our unanimity does that of the estimation in which our 
moral influence must be held. We have already adverted to our union 
as a people being the source of our present unexampled strength. We 
do not taunt America. Why, then, are her people for ever taunting us ? 

We should be unjust if we passed unnoticed the minister who has been 
the moving spirit of all, from the hour which changed the direction of the 
Crimean war, when its duties were resigned by Lord Aberdeen, to the 
present time. There was an energy put into our movements, and an 
activity combined with it, which could only have arisen from a long ac- 
quaintance with every branch of official duty, and with the right mode of 
placing it in combined action. Time and experience have given those 
important qualifications to Lord Palmerston to an extent which no other 
officer of the crown that we know of at present, or that we can recal to 
recollection, has before possessed, and we can run a long way back into 
his lordship’s political career. It is a question whether any minister in 
this country was ever so well and practically acquainted with all the 
governmental departments in their minutia. This has been obvious in 
the example of the Crimean war, as well as in the preparations for the 
dispute with America, now so happily adjusted. What a long course of 
years, what startling events, what political changes, what deluges of life 
and death, have poured into or out of humanity since Lord Palmerston 
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was a lord of the Admiralty, under the Duke of Portland’s administra- 
tion! His lordship, it is remarkable, was secretary at war under the 
minister Perceval—a minister ill adapted for agreement with his lord- 
ship’s acuteness, and absence from that gloom, almost asceticism, which 
marked Perceval’s unhappy and talentless career. But even under that 
minister official knowledge was to be acquired, and his lordship was not 
one to pass by the acquirement of that knowledge, and the retention and 
selection of what was useful belonging to it with the rejection of the 
superfluous and useless, This may be learned from his subsequent history 
while performing his public duties, and the mode in which he despatches 
them, thus showing the result of experience and reflection, without seem- 
ing wise from cogitation or profound only from gravity. No man in 
Europe is better acquainted with the bearings and relations of the different 
courts towards each other, or knows better how to treat their shuffling, 
miserable, petty artifices, which made diplomacy a little while ago only 
another term for low, unworthy craft. The first fifteen or twenty years 
of his official life seemed given to a political apprenticeship—to mastering 
the duties of office, acquiring a knowledge of the political world, and fol- 
lowing those pursuits which recommend from their polish and social at- 
traction rather than the authority of an affected man of business without 
the reality, as was continually the case with many of our past official men 
of rank, who continually disappointed public expectation. Lord Pal- 
merston was contented to rise gradually in order to ensure high success, 
and that success has been pre-eminent. It was not accident, as some of 
his lordship’s enemies assert, which brought him out. Lord Palmerston 
is descended from a truly great man, whose example, perhaps, inspired 
him. His lordship waited until the “pear was ripe”’ before he made 
himself conspicuous. Who will prove that his course was an erroneous 
one, when its results have been so brilliant? He could not be called-a 
party man—one of those who would vote pro or con. because certain 
friends made it their request he should vote by the colour and not by the 
sense of the question. His political schooling was Tory, and they who 
assert his progress has not been as extensive as his experience, would lead 
the country to expect he must be a scion of the old stock of the dim- 
sighted from party fever. His lordship has been charged with treating too 
lightly things not accustomed to be so handled, however true to that cha- 
racter they might be in reality. Yet to be truthful in the senate is no 
small merit in a minister of the first order, nor can every temperament be 
bridled to treat folly like wisdom, and compliment the inveterate im- 
becility that sometimes afflicts members of the House of Commons because 
it is policy to conceal their nakedness. In all events, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, under the noble viscount, has well sustained the reputation of Eng- 
land in every part of the world. It has never been higher, and we are 
not aware what more could have been done under circumstances so 
singular as the country has recently witnessed. We think his lordship may 
repose upon his laurels in this case ; for, wonderful to say, he has recently 
subdued—what no minister, that we recollect, ever did subdue before — 
that spirit of cavil upon a great question which in times past so often 
attempted to persuade the nation that no public duty was more necessary 
than to divide, from the mere spirit of party, upon points where a 
patriotic unanimity became a species of self-defence against external 
insult. 
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DINNERS AND DINNER-PARTIES.* 


Wnaen the last leader of the Hebrews of the Commonwealth, portray- 
ing what a king would be, described him as taking their daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers, it is manifest that he by 
no means held those pursuits in such high esteem as does the author of 
the book now before us. Never was there such a tirade against the fair 
sex for their presumed neglect of the creature-comforts of man! The 
old bachelor and yachtsman can see nothing in woman but a cook. If 
man is distinguished from a gorilla by lighting a fire, so his better- 
half should do nothing but cook his victuals and “help to make the 
gluttony.” 


In Germany, in Holland, in France, and even in Spain, the housewives of the 
upper classes regulate the ménage, in which they take pleasure, it having formed 
part of the education of their girlhood. They have their model kitchens, where 
order, neatness, and cleanliness reign triumphant; where the bright cooking 
and porcelain saucepans attract the notice of the most superficial, and from 
whence is obtained, as if by magic, a prettily conceived dinner, fitted for the 
human stomach, increasing the gratification of the convives by the knowledge 
that the production is chemically clean, and perfect in its conception. 

‘he gentlewomen of those countries recognise the study of cookery with de- 
light as an intellectual employment and refined pursuit, paramount to all their 
duties, more interesting than the study of chemistry. They disdain the exces- 
sive desire of amusement, which they know indisposes the mind to industry, and 
is not favourable to civilisation ; the gentlewomen of those countries know that 
every one of the great human family have their duties, and that the better 
educated are bound to set example to > Se below them. They avoid all the spirit- 
less and crowded societies where a round of low and trifling amusements fills the 
hours of what are called entertainments. 


Such is the example set to us by the thrifty, companionable, contented, 
and useful housewives of the Continent. Our country presents, unfor- 
tunately, just the reverse of the picture. This is the way, according to 
this our latest authority, that the girls of England are brought up : 


The offshoots of nobility with only empty titles for their fortunes; baronets 
who never ought to have had the honour ; knights without means ; aspiring mer- 
chants ; aspiring barristers, who had been better with a trade ; aspiring vulgarit 
of all sorts, ay, and al! the other classes, jostle with the tradesman ; they are al 
diseased with selfish vanity, and they all try to imitate the upper five thousand ; 
consequently, they diverge from the natural path in the education of their 
daughters, who are sent to those equivocal places called boarding-schools or 
colleges, to be prepared for a future life of martyrdom ; where what is drummed 
into them is artificial or of no use, and if not immediately abandoned, is on mar- 
riage ; some are taught to balance the body, to curtsey to a mock queen, to enter 
a mock carriage, to mount a mock horse, to be presented at a mock court; others 
learn things which it had been well for them they had never known ; they are all, 
as it is called, educated; they are all dressed alike, and it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, but if there is a preference, we should give it 
to the oe of the tradesmen; many of these superficially-educated girls 
have to seek their livelihoods, and of necessity fall into the hopeless condition of 





* Dinners and Dinner-larties. Published for the Author. Chapman and Hall. 
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that spiritless and friendless class called teachers of the nonsense they have 
acquired, and so it circulates until you find a pianoforte in nearly every lodging- 
house kitchen. 


Poor girls! They are ignorant, do not even know their pence or 
multiplication tables, their whole education is vicious, and, what is worse, 
repugnant to the feelings of modesty. The parrot, the cat, and the dog, 
are instances of intellect above the females educated at fashionable 
schools, for they refuse their food if not properly cooked ; nay, our morose 
old bachelor-yachtsman declares that the present race of girls are shown 
by their dress to be fast, dirty, and indelicate in mind : 


The women and girls that mount what are commonly called pork pies, or 
things with feathers stuck in them, are.looked on by the men as fast youn 
women, and not the images of modesty; the long gowns that trail up the filt 
of the pavement are taken to bespeak the dirtiness of the wearer ; and the silly 
under-gear of iron and cane is said to be the sure sign of an indelicate and un- 
chaste mind, because it is utterly impossible that any woman can be in ignorance 
of that which she exhibits when waltzing, stooping, mounting a staircase, getting 
into a carriage, or standing over the iron rails of fashionable shops. Florence 
Nightingale says: “It is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this time, when the 
female ink-bottles are perpetually impressing upon us ‘ woman’s particular worth 
and general missionariness,’ to see that the dress of women is daily more and 
more unfitting them for any ‘mission’ or usefulness at all. It is equally unfitted 
for all poetic and all domestic purposes. A man is now a more handy and far 
less objectionable being in a sick-room than a woman. Compelled by her dress, 
every woman now either shuffles or waddles; only a man can cross the floor of 
a sick-room without shaking it. What is become of woman’s light step—the 
firm, light, quick step we have been asking for? A nurse who rustles (I am 
speaking of nurses professional and unprofessional) is the horror of a patient, 
though perhaps he does not know why. The fidget of silk and crinoline, the 
rattling of keys, the creaking of stays and of shoes, will do a patient more harm’ 
than all the medicines in the world will do him good. The noiseless step of 
women, the noiseless drapery of women, are mere figures of speech in this day. 
Her skirts (and well if they do not throw down some piece of furniture) will at 
least brush against every article in the room as she moves. Fortunate it is if 
her skirts do not catch fire, and if the nurse does not give herself up asacrifice, 
together with her patient, to be burnt in her own petticoats. I wish the Re- 

istrar-General would tell us the exact number of deaths by burning occasioned 

y this absurd and hideous custom. I wish, too, that people who wear crinoline 
could see the indecency of their own dress as other people see it. A respectable 
elderly woman stooping forward, invested in crinoline, exposes quite as much of 
her own person to the patient lying in the room as any opera dancer does on the 
stage. But no one will ever tell her this unpleasant truth.” 


Nor is this all. It is not solely that the neglect of the art of prenier 
implies every vice and deficiency, but it is also that such neglect entails 
inevitable poverty. There is a prevailing opinion among most females 
that they are exempt from household duties by reason of their property, 
and the smaller the property the stronger is the opinion. Yet are we 
gravely told in the face of this, as the result of serious statistical facts, 
that among the 10,302,873 women of England and Wales, there are not 
one hundred whose estates or fortunes will exempt them from their house- 
hold duties. In the face of this, the confiscation and losses (not to men- 
tion the miseries) entailed by ignorance and pride in the process of 
cookery amounted to six times the sum levied in the shape of poor-rates. 
Ponder on this, fair ladies! And if not enough, add to it the consoling 
fact thus announced : 
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There are few housewives that know anything at all of domestic duty, and 
there are no female servants of character fitted for the duties, although the 
females above twenty-one years of age number nearly six hundred thousand 
more than the male population, but not one in a hundred knows how to cook 
a potato. 

s it to be wondered that half the married men wish themselves single, and 
that the bachelors dread the expenses and disagreeables of a home of discomfort, 
and prefer bachelor’s comforts to the miseries of love in a cottage with a wife of 
fashionable education, or rather no education, and babies and drabs of nursemaids 


in perspective ? 


Were there no exergue to this coin, no other side to such uncompro- 
mising condemnation of the sex, we could almost fancy the retort 


courteous : 
You’ve written a book, 
Go marry your cook ! 


But there is another point of view in which matters present themselves ; 
a happy contrast, a delightful relief to the nightmare of useless wives, 
bad cookery, dyspepsia, and early death, It saves the author from 
Coventry. It is the “ gentlewoman” par éminence and her ménage : 


The first glance of her is like the preface of a beautiful book—she presents a 
world of things, of mind and elegance. The botanist crosses mountains and 
valleys before he meets with a rare flower, and when he does, it may be likened 
to the gentlewoman. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. 

a She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

“Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” 

The gentlewoman exemplifies that her accomplishments are not incompatible 
with her duty ; she sitteth at the head of the table and distributes God’s bounties 
to her admiring guests. In her presence small indeed appear all other women. 
She is conscious of the millions of wrongs that are perpetrated by deputy, 
and she disdains claiming exemption from the duties that were imposed upon 
Eve. 

The gentlewoman is aware that the human frame is reminded of the loss 
which its vital mechanism has undergone by the call of hunger, and such loss 
must be replaced by good and sufficient: food, or the vital flame will be enfeebled 
and ultimately extinguished. The compliance is the fulfilment of an agreeable 
duty, and ought to be a real enjoyment. 

If ever you get introduced into a house where the lady of the mansion looks 
to the cuisine, you need not be under the apprehension of poison. Be sure to 
treat her as (she is) a superior being; and should you be so fortunate as to 
receive an invitation, put off any and every engagement, even by command of 
Majesty. You will find yourself amply repaid. 

Neither refuse an invitation to dine on board a yacht. You are sure of a good 
dinner. In the little kitchens are composed the prettiest little dinners that can 
be conceived ; and it is wonderful that so many women as have partaken of the 
hospitality of those places should not have tried to follow the example. 

Again, where are such breakfasts to be had as on board a yacht? Fish hot 
every morning for breakfast, and the remainder of the various little dishes of the 
preceding day re-cooked and prettily put on the table, the very sight of them 
making you hungry. This is beneath the thought or dignity of an Lnglish lady, 
who thinks a cup of tea, badly made, and bread-and-butter, is sufficient break- 
fast, especially if enlivened by a hard-boiled egg, nearly cold. 
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If it should be your good lot to meet with a man who has a wine-cellar, and 
who looks after it himself, be assured that he is a man of sense, and ranks far 
above the every-day man. You may safely listen to his conversation, and you 
will understand it, although you may have drank four bottles of his wine. 

How enjoyable is a dinner where all affectation is abandoned, where there is 
no competition in vanity, where the guests are all good temper and smiles, no 
smell of scents or filthy patchouli to disturb your digestion, where the convives 
give their attention to the dinner, knowing that each entrée should be eaten at 
the moment it is in its highest perfection. At such a dinner you never hear 
senseless cackle, but a calm, quiet interchange of sentiments; the guests are all 
attention to each other, and pass the plates according to convenience (without 
waiting a servant), and enlivening the entertainment by expressions of appre- 
ciation. 

The French are thoroughly alive to the art of dinner-giving, and they say good 
eating is favourable to beauty, and keeps off the exterior appearance of old age. 
It gives brilliancy to the eyes, freshness to the skin, and stays the depression of 
the muscles which cause the wrinkles that are the enemies of beauty ; and that 
it is certain that those females who know how to eat are connie ten years 
younger in appearance than those that know not the science; and that painters 
and sculptors are aware of the fact, for they never represent the half-starved, the 
bilious, or the pale, from the malady of badly-cooked food, their blotches, wrinkles, 
or decrepitude. 

A dinner well chosen for a party of eight genial souls, four gentlewomen and 
four gentlemen, put on a snow-white table, and, to save the noise and trouble of 
servants brushing and disturbing the company, four knives and four forks to each 
guest ; nothing else on the table, except the bill of fare, and a thick bit of bread 
to each guest, and the four glasses, and four wines necessary for such a party, 
every dish brought from the model kitchen and put on separately, being timed 
to come on the table at the moment it is wanted, and eaten at the very moment 
it is in its highest perfection. Such a dinner is fit for the gods—it surpasses 
the high-vaunted dinners of either the Goldsmiths’, Fishmongers’, or Merchant 
Taylors’ ; in fact, it cannot be surpassed. 


There are some hints and stories about cooks that are by no means 
savoury, whatever their dishes may be. We have seen potages, aban- 
doned after a trial at a confectioner’s, returned to the tureen; we have 
heard of the refuse of some thirty basins of pea-soup, too hot to be 
devoured during the short stay of the train, being poured back for the 
delectation of the next batch of wayfarers, but there is a story in this 
little book that casts a halo of innocence over such culinary offences. 

There is a great deal of good sense in the advice given upon the sub- 
ject of dinner-parties: 


As all the dishes cannot be partaken of at the same time, let them be brought 
in one at atime. You will save annoyance to the guests, and two servants will 
suffice, and the dinner will be well served. 

As to the laying of the table, see & propos of the gentlewoman and ner 
ménage ; but it is a very comfortable method to have the servants in the room 
only when they are rung for; in such case, each guest will pass the plate to his 
neighbour. 

Never wait dinner. Have it up the moment it is ready; if a male guest should 
not arrive in time, he is not worth waiting for; if a female, it will teach her 
better manners. 

In helping the guests, do not imitate the would-be fine ladies who think they 
are doing gentility when < pull wry faces, asking if you will have a leg or 
wing, forgetting that a fowl has only two, and if all chose the same she could 
not supply them; and be sure you do not imitate her in waiting for the grave- 
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digger, the mute, or the little boy to hand you your plate, although you are 
sitting next her. Help quickly, and on the plate. 

Let every guest help himself and challenge his neighbour to wine ; it begets 
good fellowship, and avoids the annoyance of awkward servants slopping the 
wine into your glass. People forget that the good old fashion was edhied 
on the Queen coming to the throne, who, as a girl, could not challenge her 

uests to take wine ; and thus it became the fashion to imitate her Majesty in 
that which to her was a matter of necessity. 

The selection of the guests should not be forgotten. No Amphitryon neglects 
it; choose them for their good qualities, let them be amiable and sociable; do 
not invite those whose vanity would usurp the talk ; such people are empty and 
disagreeable, and no more to be admired than the wasp’s-bite disposition of 
some other people: above all, never invite a garrulous woman; she will detain 
her soup-plate on the table talking nonsense until the fish is entirely spoiled. 

There is a class of woman that should be excluded from every dinner. | mean 
the woman that takes a breakfast, and afterwards consume a couple of mutton 
chops, or an omelette or sweetbread, at her luncheon, and finishes at Gunter’s, 
or some other pastrycpok’s. Such women never do credit to any dinner. 


There are also some simple, practical, and capital recipes and directions, 
which will alone more than repay the investment made in this small book. 
There are, further, some would-be clever accounts of dinner-parties to be 
avoided, but these have become worn-out themes, and it is not to be re- 
gretted that they are so, for such observations are never in good taste. 
When a host and hostess have done their best to ensure their guests com- 
fort and enjoyment, we think those persons who proclaim their waiters to 
be hired mutes, their room a horse-box, their soups the essence of dirty 
saucepans, their patties lumps of clay, their sauce bill-sticker’s paste, their 
joints vulgar logs, their jellies from the horse-knacker’s, their sherry cape, 
their port sloe-juice, and their conversation small-talk, are just as much to 
be avoided in sending out the invitations as are the stuck-up people, the 
ignoramuses, the vulgar, and the impostors met with at mixed dinner- 
parties to be avoided by the invited. It is curious that your bon-vivant 
is notoriously a good-natured animal, your gourmet as notoriously a 
morose, peevish, fretful, critical, and uncongenial, unsocial bore. It is 
all a question of digestion: your bon-vivant enjoys a good dinner, and 
can digest it; your gourmet cannot enjoy a good dinner; he sees dirt in 
every dish, adulteration in every condiment, and poison in every drink. 
He goes away discontented, reckoning every dinner as a dozen nails 
to his coffin, and justly so, for he cannot digest what is placed before him 
any more than if it were brass nails. 
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PASTORS AND PROPHETS OF THE DESERT. 
PROTESTANT INSURRECTION IN THE VIVARAIS. 


DRIVEN out of their native country by the Dragonnades that followed 
upon the ascendancy of Madame de Maintenon over a decrepit monarch, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Protestant pastors said 
to their flocks, ‘Fear nothing : if we can no longer be with you, the 
Spirit of the Lord will not abandon you ; it will be always with you when 
two or three are gathered together, and it will speak through the mouths 
even of women and children.” 

These words, taken by the unenlightened rustics in their literal accep- 
tation, had a great effect upon many of the less fortunate, whose poverty 
obliged them to remain in France. Since their temples had been razed 
to the ground and their worship proscribed, they assembled in the depth 
of the forest or the seclusion of mountains to pray together secretly. 
These were what were called the ‘“* Churches of the Desert,’’ churches 
that boasted of their pastors, or predicators, who braved death to remain 
faithful to their cause. A long and atrocious persecution had at once 
irritated and exalted the spirit of the rural population, and it gave origin 
toa religious enthusiasm amounting in some cases to hallucination, which 
soon became epidemic. To these persecuted creatures the mountains and 
the wilderness appeared as if peopled with phantoms, and resounded with 
the voices of revelation. In such solitudes the dreams of excited brains 
assumed a shape and form, and the least noise was heralded and inter- 
preted as a sign from the Holy Ghost. 

If we were to give credit to the Roman Catholic writers, imposture 
came in aid of this disposition of minds. They appealed to the case of 
one Du Serre, who was accused with having prepared children, by low 
living and religious excitement, to enact the part of prophets on the 
mountain Peyra, in Dauphiny, in the very heart of the forest. But it is 
sufficient to show that the impulse was far more widely extended, to find 
that at the very time when Du Serre’s prophets were preaching against 
the Roman Church while sleeping, as Fléchier had it, the same pheno- 
mena of inspiration manifested themselves at Castres, in High Langue- 
doe, a hundred leagues from Dauphiny. Mere children began to preach 
and prophesy there in a precisely similar manner—a thing which seemed 
to show that the ecstatic illuminism produced by a general cause, and 
which was about to make such rapid progress, was in reality exploding 
simultaneously in different places. 

The first of these manifestations declared itself in the neighbourhood 
of Castres, in the spring of 1668. An gngel appeared to a shepherdess 
of La Capelle, ten years of age, and forbade her going to mass. The 
news of this miracle propagated in the country, attracted a great number 
of persons to see the little girl, The angel, who had given orders to 
quit the Catholic churches, was promptly obeyed, and it was in vain that 
the youthful prophet was shut up in the convent of Sommiéres, at the foot 
of the Cévennes. The first spark was struck, and it was destined to light 


up a general conflagration. 
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In the same country of Castres, from whence the youthful shepherdess 
of La Capelle came, a firm predicator of great renown in the neighbour- 
hood, Corbiére by name, was likewise favoured with the visits of angels. 
On the 7th of February, two angels were said to have appeared after a 
sermon preached by Corbitre, in the midst of a congregation of six 
hundred persons. They reproached some of them by name with having 
attended mass, and expelled them from the bosom of the elect. 

The sub-delegate of the intendant of the province, Barbeyrac, set his 
emissaries on the track of this dangerous prophet. As Corbiére was 
preaching on Palm Sunday ia the forest of Cazarils, the dragoons sur- 
rounded the congregation. Pursued by the soldiery, the minister 
stopped, turned round, and describing a circle with his stick, “ Back, 
Satan !”’ he exclaimed, in a terrible voice to the dragoons. His threat- 
ening tone, his raised stick, the fierce attitude and wild figure of 
the prophet so surprised the horsemen, that, thinking they had a super- 
natural being to deal with, they hesitated, and were even on the point of 
taking themselves off, had it not been for the captain of the detachment 
coming up, and who, less troubled by scruples, rode up to the orator of 
the desert and shot him dead with a pistol. 

Among the numerous prophets who made their appearance at the same 
epoch, a young shepherdess of Crest, in Dauphiny, acquired great cele- 
brity. Isabeau Vincent, or the “ belle Isabeau,” as she was called, was a 
girl of from sixteen to eighteen years of age, whose father was a wool- 
carder at Saon, near Crest, in the diocese of Die. Misery having forced 
her to quit the paternal home, she was received by her godfather, a 
peasant, who gave her some sheep to look after. It was whilst thus 
humbly engaged that some unknown person paid her a visit, and con- 
secrated her a prophetess. The fair Isabeau had a quickness of intel- 
ligence and a command oflanguage that particularly fitted her for her 
mission. After having made her first essays in the homes of the poor, 
her reputation soon spread far and wide throughout Dauphiny. The 
fame of her gifts even reached Rotterdam, where Jurieu proclaimed the 
event as a first accomplishment of the predictions published in his works. 
Alas! we have had false prophets in all times, and they still exist in our 
own days. The learned doctor, in his zeal to overthrow the Roman 
Church, and to ensure the triumphant restoration of Calvinism in France, 
had, in his exile, so busied himself in the study of the Apocalypse, that, 
like many others, he turned prophet himself. In one of his works, pub- 
lished in 1686, under the title of “ The Accomplishment of Prophecy ; 
or, the Coming Delivery of the Church,” he declared that he had been 
admitted to the secret of God’s counsels, and to have arranged the 
events which had been disarranged by the Holy Ghost in the Apocalypse. 
Speaking of the event which he most fondly anticipated, he said : 
“ Papism will begin to tumble down in four or Eve years hence, and the 
reformation will be established in France. That will happen precisely in 
1690.” Jurieu is supposed from his influence to have contributed to the 
propagation of minor prophets. A medal was struck in his honour in 
Holland, with the inscription Jurtus Propueta. 

But to return to the fair Isabeau. The apostate Brueys, the Catholic 
historian of the war of the Cévennes, is forced to admit that she played 
her part as prophetess with great success. Those who saw and heard her 
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prophesy were struck with her exceeding beauty when her countenatice 
was lit up with enthusiasm. ‘When still a mere shepherdess, she had 
eatin a counsellor of Dauphiny, named Gerlan, who attended her 
every evening at the little gatherings which assembled to hear her, and 
he carefully preserved every word that she uttered. 

Gerlan first obtained an introduction to the young girl by pretending 
to be a traveller in want of drink. Whilst she was giving him a glass of 
water he observed her closely. She was of moderate height, little rather 
than otherwise, with an irregular face, thin and browned by exposure, 
with a good forehead and great black eyes, prominent yet mild. The 
description might have been written by a modern phrenologist : large 
reasoning powers, much susceptibility to wonder and enthusiasm, and 
fully developed organ of language. 

‘ Sister,” said the counsellor to her, ‘blessed be God who has done 
me the favour to let me see and hear you, that I may be strengthened in 
my faith and receive consolation from his persecuted children.” 

“You are welcome,” she replied ; “this very evening I shall evan- 
gelise some of our brethren assembled in the mountain.” 

The friends started together at dusk. Two young girls and about 
twenty peasants, with the counsellor, followed Isabeau, who walked very 
fast, although the road was bad and the night dark. A numerous 
assemblage were awaiting her. “I am incapable of speaking of myself,” 
she said; and, falling on her knees, she added: “O God! loosen my 
tongue, if it is Thy good pleasure, so that I may proclaim Thy word, and 
comfort this afflicted people.” And the Spirit seized her at once, and 
she made a long prayer. After having had a psalm sung, the key to 
which she gave with much melody, she preached with a loud voice upon 
the text: “If any one tells you: here is Christ, he is here, he is there, 
believe him not.” “I thought,” says Gerlan, ‘that I heard an angel 
speaking.” 

Isabeau appeared sometimes as if buried in so profound a lethargy that 
it seemed useless to attempt to arouse her. It was, indeed, in vain at such 
times that she was called, shaken, pinched, nay, even burnt. Yet whilst 
thus apparently asleep, she would sing psalms in a clear loud voice. After 
having sung, she would improvise prayers, recite long fragments of the 
Bible, commentate upon the Holy Writ, apostrophise papists, and deliver 
sermons with great eloquence. ‘Come to me,” she would say, ‘ you 
who are overworked and burthened. ‘The Saviour of our souls calls us ; 
we must follow him. Our Saviour has himself suffered so much! He is 
our good master and our redeemer.”” At other times she had recourse 
to trivial comparisons : “ ‘They have done as Judas did to our Lord; they 
have entangled him in a net (ils ont tricoté, ils ont fait le tricotage ; 
literally, they have knitted him, made a knitting of him). They will 
dry up like the stubble of a field that is mown. Mass, mass, what do 
you think, my dear brethren, that mass is like? I compare it to a 
beautiful silver plate ; it is white on the surface, but black within.” 

When restored to herself, the prophetess did not remember anything 
that had occurred, or that she had said. She declared, on the contrary, 
that she had slept soundly, and she did not appear to be fatigued, 


although she had spoken sometimes for three, four, or five hours con- 
tinuously. 
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This condition of the fair Isabeau has been likened to the state of 
somnambulism induced by magnetism ; this may be, but we should prefer 
the simple tion of a partial sleep, involving all the natural func- 
tions except surexcited powers, just as in dreaming we dream and 
talk of that which has most interested or occupied the mind. 

The shepherdess of Crest became at last famous for the frequency of 
her ecstasies. Her celebrity caused her to be invited to Grenoble, where 
she effected some important conversions. Among these were Madame de 
Baix, widow of a counsellor of the parliament of Grenoble, who finished 
by becoming inspired herself and communicating her delirious enthusiasm 
to her ter. 

This triumph, deemed so glorious for Isabeau, had an inconvenience 
attached to it, which was, that it created a sensation among the aristocracy 
of Dauphiny. Persecutgd by the intendant of the province, Madame de 
Baix withdrew to a country-house that she possessed near Livron, a little 
town situate on the left bank of the Rhéne, between Crest and Valence. 
No less than three hundred persons who heard her prophesy there were 
seized with the same spirit of enthusiasm. Expelled from Livron, she 
crossed the Rhéne, and went on preaching and prophesying, until she and 
her daughter were both arrestedat Tournon. She was, however, without 
the jurisdiction of the intendant of her own province. 

The latter, Bouchu by name, disembarrassed of Madame de Baix, set 
his emissaries on the track of the fair Isabeau. It was really time, for 
to have let her go only a few weeks more, and there would not have been 
a man in all Dauphiny who would not have been gifted with the power 
of prophesying. The initiation by breathing upon a person had, in the 
excited state of people’s minds in that day, become no longer necessary : 
it was sufficient that Isabeau should pass by that the spirit should emanate 
from her to those who were in her vicinity. Jurieu relates that a man, 
upon retiring from one of these gatherings, fell down, as if struck by some 
grievous illness, upon two feet deep of snow, and then, with his eyes shut, 
like a person who was asleep, he began to preach and prophesy. 

Luckily for the intendant Bouchu, who was perfectly dumb-founded at 
the progress of the epidemic, the shepherdess of Crest was not so difficult 
to secure as the counsellor’s widow. His agents soon brought her before 
him. After several questions of a general nature, to which she gave 
satisfactory replies, Fléchier relates in his work, “ Relations des Fana- 
tiques,’’ being interrogated upon the discourses which she was said to hold 
forth in her sleep, she answered, with an appearance of great simplicity, 
“ but which for all that was not wanting in affectation,” that in truth she 
had heard say that she prophesied when she was asleep, but that she did 
not believe in it, for she could not know anything about it, as people were 
not aware of what they did in their sleep. However much pressed upon 
this point, she adhered to her statement, and nothing further could be 
elicited from her. 

Fléchier does not relate, as is recorded in the ‘* ThéAtre Sacré des 
Cévennes,” that, led off to gaol, Isabeau replied haughtily to the judges 
who threatened her with torture, “‘ You may kill me if you like. God 
will soon send forth other prophets, who shall be more gifted than I am.” 

The judges of Dauphiny, more humane than were their brethren of 
Languedoc in after times, did not care to have so handsome a girl exe- 
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cuted. Everybody, indeed, took an interest in her ; she was assigned the 
ublic hospital as a prison, and every one was allowed to go and see her. 
The aristocratic ladies of Grenoble were among the first to avail them- 
selves of this privilege, and nothing gave them greater pleasure than to 
take her little comforts and to hear her talk. Filéchier says that, among 
others, Madame de Perissal, the wife of the president of the chamber of 
liamentary edicts of the province, passed whole nights at this girl’s 
bedside. According to Brueys (** Histoire du Fanatisme de notre Tems,” 
liv. ii. p. 139), other prophets imprisoned at the same time with Isabeau 
were equally well treated. ‘ Pious persons,” he relates, “ who had charity 
enough to labour in the cause of curing these poor persons of diseased 
mind, prevented their fasting, and gave them very nourishing food, so 
that gradually they regained the little sense they ever had, and which 
they had lost by excessive abstinence, after which they did not experience 
much difficulty in bringing them to a sense of their past folly, and 
gradually to bring them back to reason, and with reason to faith.” 

We do not doubt the fact, remarks a more modern author, M. Louis 
Figuier, the impartial historian of the Protestant prophets, for we only 
find in the circumstance a further example of those conversions of Pellis- 
son’s, at six livres per head, which were such a disgrace to Louis XIV.’s 
reign, only that the six livres were in this instance represented by good 
things consumed. 

To finish with the fair Isabeau, she was so far converted that she was 
induced to marry, and to allow herself to be comfortably set up in the 
world, and in return to consent to forego proselytising for the more 
reasonable duties of a matron. Her good fortune did not, however, 
extend to any other of those who had been the companions of her captivity 
in Grenoble. , 

When the shepherdess of Crest ceased to preach, the prophetic spirit in 
Dauphiny began to die away. Nevertheless, neither M. Bouchu, nor the 
judges, nor the noble ladies of Grenoble, had been able to eradicate the 
evil, for there remained the “ gentilhomme verrier,” M. du Serre. Inthe 
fourteenth century nobility had been decreed to glass-manufacturers, to 
encourage that branch of industry. M. du Serre had never ceased holding 
nocturnal assemblies and ordinating prophets on the mountain of Peyra, 
where was his glass-factory. He had attached certain rites to the ordina- 
tion, in order the more closely to associate his neophytes with himself. 
He was seconded by public opinion in this matter, for it was necessary to 
be considered as a true prophet, notwithstanding the peculiar case of the 
fair Isabeau, that the individual should have been recoguised as such by 
an acknowledged prophet, or have received the breath from him in pre- 
sence of the congregation. 

Among the immediate disciples of the said gentleman glass-factor, the 
one who obtained most repute was a peasant of Clien, twenty-two years 
of age, by name Gabriel Astier. The first care had been to communicate 
to his father, mother, and two sisters the gift that he had received, and 
he afterwards inoculated all the inhabitants of his village. Coming 
under the persecutions of the intendant Bouchu, he obtained refuge for a 
short time with Madame de Baix. When he was driven with that lady 
across the Rhdne, he had the good luck to escape the judge of Tournon, 
and he carried the prophetic spirit into the Vivarais. 
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Although obliged to conceal his movements in a district that was full 
of dragoons, Gabriel made numerous proselytes in all the villages that he 
visited. Followed by a whole troop of prophets and prophetesses, he 

ually reached the Boutiéres, or northern slopes of the Cevennes. 
here, even more than in the Alps, the spirit of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses had left the deepest traces. ‘The inhabitants of these poor and 
wild regions had steadfastly adhered to the principles of the reform. Their 
piety as well as their mountains, almost inaccessible, and buried during a 
considerable portion of the year in snow, secured a safe asylum to the 
fugitive prophet. His zealous words, anxiously listened to in every direc- 
tion, propagated ecstatism with the rapidity of a fire borne by the wind, 
to use the expression of a chronicler of the time. 

No predicator, even in these times, when inspiration produced such 
extraordinary phenomena, possessed in the same degree as Gabriel Astier 
did that lively eloquence which could sway multitudes. He carried away 
with him the inhabitants of Saint-Cierge, Pranles, Saint-Sauveur, Tauzuc, 
Saint- Michel, Gluiras, and Saint-Genest. It seemed as if there no longer 
existed in all these villages any other care or desire than that of listening 
to the voice of the man who was looked upon as commissioned by the 
Deity. The space available in the villages being no longer large enough 
to suffice for the crowd of proselytes, the meetings had to be held in the 
midst of the fields, regardless of wind and snow. 

Nocturnal messengers, M. Peyrat relates in his “ Histoire des Pasteurs 
du Désert” (t. i. p. 198), announced beforehand where the prophet would 
predicate. By break of day men, women, old men and youths, young 
mothers leading their children by the hand or bearing them in their arms, 
left their homes and travelled through forests and across valleys till they 
reached the crest of the loftiesf mountains; for it was on such that they 
gathered together, and sentinels were posted on the advanced rocks on the 
look-out during prayer-time, “like those birds that only stop in open and 
remote places, and then place out others to watch for the safety of all.” 

Often these wandering populations did not return to their domiciles for 
several days; they followed the prophet from mountain to mountain, 
having for food nothing but a few apples and nuts. Nothing of the kind 
had been seen since the days when John the Baptist led the way to the 
Jordan, and the Saviour preached in the desert. Gabriel Astier called 
out to the crowd, “ Repent! do penance for having gone to mass. O 
Lord,” he would continue, “‘have pity upon these poor sinners!” And 
all those present, falling on their knees, repeated, sobbing, “ Have pity 
upon us ; O Lord, have pity upon us!” 

_ This was the epoch when a revolution, effected with surprising promp- 
titude and facility by the mere force of the Protestant idea, had placed 
William of Orange on the throne of England in place of James II.—‘‘a 
man,” said the Archbishop of Rheims, “ who had sacrificed three kingdoms 
for a mass.” The French Protestants, as much those who had remained 
on the native soil as those who had emigrated, anticipated aid from Eng- 
land, which it was impossible to give them. Gabriel, who participated, 
or feigned to participate, in these hopes, made use of them to animate and 
encourage his followers. He even prophesied the very day when the 
Prince of Orange would come at the head of one hundred thousand men, 
led by the exterminating angel. “Then all the temples that had been 
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tumbled down would rise up of themselves, whilst the Roman Catholic 
churches that had taken their places would evaporate in smoke, and a 
star falling upon Babylon the prostitute (Rome) would consume the 
pontifical chair.” 

In his ecstasies, M. Peyrat relates (‘‘ Pasteurs du Désert,” t. i. p. 199), 
he would see the heavens open, and Homel and Brunier, surrounded by 
other martyrs, seated upon shining clouds ; he would also see paradise 
and the angels, hell and Satan. Sometimes an acute pain attacked his 
bones, and his soul seemed as if about to give way under a mortal agony. 
He would then summon a child and bid him sing a psalm. This 
melody had the same effect upon him that the harp of David had upon 
the melancholy of Saul. 

It must be mentioned here that neither Gabriel Astier, nor any other 
of the prophets of the epoch, excited the populace to take up arms. They 
contented themselves with preaching obedience to God, rather than to 
the king. They asserted that, in so doing, the faithful had nothing to 
fear, for God would protect them and preserve them from the balls and 
the swords of the enemy. The people had so much faith in their 
prophets, that even the tragic event that was about to follow did not 
suffice to disabuse them. 

All the troops that were at that time in the Vivarais consisted of four 
companies of infantry and four squadrons of dragoons, commanded by the 
Marquis of Folleville, colonel of the regiment of Flanders. As soon as 
the weather permitted, this officer began, under the orders of Louvois, to 
scour the country with his men, and he surprised several congregations. 
The depositions of Isabeau Charras, who must not be confounded with 
the shepherdess of Crest, giving the details of one of these events, is pre- 
, served in the “ Théatre Sacré des Cévennes :” 

‘“‘ A certain Jean Hérault of our neighbourhood, and four or five of 
his children with him, had inspirations. The two youngest were only 
the one seven and the other five and a half years old when they received 
the gift; I have seen them many times in their ecstasies. Another of 
our neighbours, Marliant by name, had also two sons and three daughters 
in the same state. The oldest was married. At a time when she was 
eight months gone in the family-way, she went to a meeting in company 
with her brothers and sisters, and having with her her little boy seven 
years of age. She was massacred there, as was also her child. ‘The one 
of her brothers who was not killed was wounded, but he got well, and the 
youngest sister was left for dead under the bodies of the slain, without 
having been wounded. ‘The other sister was carried back to her father’s 
still alive, but she died of her wounds a few days afterwards. I was not 
at the meeting, but I saw the dead and the wounded. What is most 
remarkable is, that all these martyrs had been warned by the Spirit of 
what was about to happen. They had mentioned it to their father when 
they bade him farewell, and asked for his blessing, the very evening that 
they went forth from his house to the meeting that was to take place 
the following evening. When the father saw all these melancholy 
objects, he did not give way to grief, but he said, with pious resignation, 
‘The Lord gave them to me, the Lord hath taken them away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’ ” 


Another prophet, Valette by name, held out the same hopes to his 
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followers as Gabriel Astier did, but the peasants this time placed more 
confidence in their physical force than in the prophet’s promises. On 
the 14th of February, 1689, Valette, who had gathered together three 
thousand persons in the village of Tauzuc, appointed a meeting for the 
next day at Saint-Cierge. It was absolutely necessary to get at this 
village to pass through Saint-Sauveur, where Tirbon, one of Folleville’s 
captains, was stationed. “Fear nothing, children of God !” the prophet 
had said to them. “I will make the arms fall from the hands of the 
soldiers.” The next morning, Captain Tirbon having seen them descend- 
ing the mountain-sides in long files, he marched out to meet them at a 
distance of two hundred paces from Saint-Sauveur, and bade them dis- 
perse. Instead of obeying, they began to surround him. ‘Tirbon gave 
the word to fire, and several of the Protestants fell. The others, mad- 
dened by the disaster, armed themselves with big stones, killed the cap- 
tain and nine of his soldiers, and then went and sang a pean of victory 
over the ruins of their temple. From this moment the Protestants, 
whilst listening to their prophets, felt the importance of being able to 
defend themselves, and began to place confidence in the eternal maxim 
of national wisdom ; “ Help yourselves, and Heaven will help you.” 

The defeat and death of Captain Tirbon, on the other hand, made 
Colonel! Folleville feel that he had not as yet attached sufficient import- 
ance to the prophets of the Vivarais. He despatched a courier to Baville, 
the intendant of Languedoc, who immediately set off from Montpellier 
with M. de Broglie, the military governor of the province, his brother- 
in-law. Baville stirred up priests, judges, and consuls, called militia, 
volunteers, and chitelains to arms, and then despatched all these forces 
to Lavoulte, a small town on the borders of the Rhéne, where Folle- 
ville had established his head-quarters. Biaville and De Broglie were, 
however, detained on their way thither at Privas, the environs of which 
were no less agitated than were those of Lavoulte, by religious excite- 
ment. They learnt that a great meeting was about to be held at the 
ruins of the temple of Privas. They succeeded in preventing it; but 
hearing at the same time that another meeting was to be held at Por- 
chéres, M. de Broglie hastened away to that place. 

An old man, Paul Béraut by name, lived in this hamlet, which 
could only be reached by frightful roads. Béraut had resisted the work- 
ing of the Spirit for a long time, and had even blamed his children for 
going to meetings, but the latter related to him so many marvellous 
things of the powers of the prophets, that he one day got up in a state 
of great excitement, and began uttering incoherent words. This sudden 
victory of the Spirit over their father was hailed with delight by his 
children. They went from house to house, saying, “Come and see our 
father, who has received the Spirit and prophesies!” Sara, the daughter 
of Béraut, who received the gift almost immediately after him, assisted 
him in his predications. 

This old prophet was presiding at a small meeting, held in his own 
house, at the moment when M. de Broglie and his dragoons made their 
descent on the village. Béraut and his daughter placed themselves at 
the head of the congregation, and they kept the horsemen for a moment 
at bay with a shower of stones ; but the old prophet was soon afterwards 
slain, with twelve of his friends, and the remainder were dispersed. As 
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to Sara, who was prevented making her ey by a severe wound she 
had received in the struggle, she fell into the hands of the general, who 
returned with his prisoner in triumph to Privas. 

Whilst this was taking place, Folleville had not remained idle; but 
the soldiers, militia, and chatelains, that had come to reinforce him at 
Lavoulte, did not know what direction to take, as all the country alike 
was full of prophets. To get involved in the Boutiéres, was to run the 
chance of perishing there in detail, and not to bring back a single man. 
The colonel resolved, therefore, to move all his forces on one point. 
Having heard chants come down from the summit of the Cheilaret, be- 
tween Saint-Genest and Gluiras, he moved in that direction. He could 
not have made a better choice, for the gathering on the mountain was 
presided over by Gabriel Astier in person. After having placed his 
militia in the defiles, so as to arrest the fugitives, Folleville ascended the 
mountain with his dragoons. As he approached, Gabriel harangued 
his followers. ‘ Children of God,” he said, “ be not afraid. In truth I 
tell you, your bodies shall be as rocks before the balls and swords of 
the enemy. The angels of the Lord will fight with us. Do you not 
see Homel and Brunier, and the other martyrs, in their luminous gar- 
ments, walking in heaven with the Saviour !”’ 

Folleville had the humanity before he attacked these poor and un- 
fortunate enthusiasts to send the provost of his regiment to summon 
them to surrender. But the only reply that he got was: “ Tarara! 
back, Satan!” The word Tarara was understood to have the power 
of reducing their enemies into dust. One man rushed from out of the 
assemblage at the provost, escaped the discharge of his pistol, and 
drove him away with stones. A second parliamentary sent by Folle- 
ville met with no better reception; he was also stoned away. The 
order was then given to the dragoons to charge. The Protestants 
embraced one another, and marched to their death, exclaiming, 
“Tarara!” If they were not invulnerable, at all events paradise was 
open for them after death. A few had muskets, but the greater num- 
ber were only armed with stones. All fought bravely, but their ranks 
having been broken, they dispersed, leaving three hundred dead and 
fifty wounded on the ground. The latter were sent as prisoners to 
Privas, and those that did not die of their wounds Baville had hung on 
the mountains upon which they once met to sing the praises of God. 

It was always thus that the prisoners were treated after every en- 
counter. Many such occurred at this epoch between the Protestants 
and the dragoons ; but a certain sameness pervades the account of all, 
and the results were also always the same, a certain number of enthu- 
siasts slain on the spot, a greater or less number of wounded made 
— and the survivors gibbeted about on the mountains of the 

ivarais. War and massacres continued for upwards of a year in that 
devoted district. Gabriel survived upwards of twenty combats. The 
real motives that finally induced him to abandon his mountain fastnesses 
are not known, but they led to his falling into the hands of Baville,who 
had been upwards of a year pursuing him. According to Fléchier, he 
enlisted, in order the better to eseape detection, in the regiment Laré, 
and, recognised at Perpignan, he was taken to Nimes to be tried. 
But M. Louis Figuier says, it was not at Perpignan that Gabriel was 
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arrested, but 3t Montpellier. M. Peyrat conjectures that he had been 
sent secretly to the latter town by a famous predicator, Vivens, who had 
recently returned to France, and that his mission was connected with a 
general conspiracy of all the Protestants to re-establish their worship in 
the south. One day that M. de Broglie was reviewing the troops at 
Montpellier, upon the plain which became afterwards the ‘ promenade 
of Peyron,” Gabriel was among the lookers-on. A soldier, who had 
been engaged the previous year in the struggles of the Vivarais, recog- 
nised the famous prophet in the crowd, denounced him, and he was 
arrested, and imprisoned in the citadel of the city. The only excuse 
that he vouchsafed at his trial was, that when the fit of prophecy came 
upon him, it ascended from his feet to his head, and he had no power to 
restrain himself. He was condemned, on the 2nd of April, 1690, to be 
brokeu on the wheel, and he underwent his sad sentence, with remark- 
able resignation and courage, at Baix, in the very country where he first 
opened, with the old couiisellor’s widow of Grenoble, the ‘insurrection 
of Vivarais.”’ 








SONG ON THE COLOURS. 
FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


Yours is always fair, 

Hope wears a gay, bright green, 
Grey 1s the hue of care, 

Joy in Heaven’s blue is seen. 


Brown is the shade of sighs, 
That bear peace from the heart, 
When the dream we have trusted dies, 
And Fate does her sterner part. 


Yellow’s the false one’s hue— 
Too much doth it abound; 
Violet is friendship true, 
Ah! seldom, seldom found ! 


Innocence is lily white, 
Love in rosy vesture smiles, 
And Innocence is put to flight 
Oft by that urchin’s wiles. 


Death stands on his dim shore 
In gloomy black arrayed, 
And ever calls us o’er 
Ere Life’s strange game be played. 
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TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


As we feel assured that the Prince of Wales’s tour in the Holy Land 
will largely increase the numbers of travels relating to the East—legion 
though that number already is—we consider it advisable to take time by 
the forelock, and give our readers a true and impartial account of the Holy 
City from the pages of a most intelligent German traveller, who has “e 
produced his experiences.* The only fault to be found with M, Busch is 
that, while conscientiously striving to produce “ pictures without a halo,” 
he has intensified the shadows, and given us a most gloomy picture of 
Jerusalem and its surroundings. We are sorry to add that the truth of 
his statements is amply proved by the evidence he collates. We do not 
think it necessary to accompany M. Busch along his road, but assume him 
safely landed at the Prussian hospice. As there only are two hotels in 
Jerusalem, and those notoriously the dearest and worst in all the fabled 
East, Germans are fortunate in having such a refuge offered them. It 
was originally designed for the poorer class of artisans, but artists and 
savants have grown into the fashion of patronising it. Here our author 
comfortably installed himself, and the next morning took his first walk 
through Jerusalem. 

The city, regarded from the Mount of Olives, surpasses the expecta- 
tions our author had formed. A number of large domes and graceful 
minarets produces a picturesque variety in the monotony of the closely- 

acked houses. The five or six palm-trees that rise at great distances 

m each other above the city wall, the ten or twelve cypresses which 
here and there grow above the buildings, mingle, at any rate, some little 
green with the grey and white of the walls, terraces, and innumerable 
cupolas built over every room. The Harem-square, finally, with its two 
proud mosques, glistening with brilliant hues, its fountains and graves, its 
grass-plats, cypresses, and olive-trees, form a corner of the picture on 
which the eye rests with real satisfaction. Far less pleasant is the interior 
of the city, for the streets are narrow and steep, badly or not at all paved, 
and full of filth and mangy dogs. You often walk through dark, dank 
passages, or past the ruins of former mansions, on which grass, lichen, 
and cactus grow profusely. Instead of our bright window-panes, there 
are only latticed gratings, which make the houses resemble prisons, while 
the narrow, low doors produce an impression of oppression and humilia- 
tion. Smoky coffee-shops, gloomy bazaars and lanes, ground-floors in 
which melancholy horse-mills creak, or children mutter their lessons, 
want of open squares, and the solitude of those streets not employed for 
trafic, complete the depressing picture of the city, which, indeed, like all 
towns with flat roofs and unwhitewashed walls, produces on the Western 
traveller the effect of one huge ruin. 

Although the eye obtains some compensation for the earthy hue and 
ugly shape of the houses in the gay costumes, and the mingled red, blue, 





* Eine Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem: Bilder ohne Heiligenschein. Von Moritz 
Busch. Two Vols. Leipzig: F. W. Grunow. 
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white, and brown of the crowd in the main streets, the nose is sorely tried. 
In our author’s words : 

Take a stable to which a goat-shed is attached, and past which a dull breeze 
blows the odours from a grocer’s shop, throw in a dozen oranges, a basket of 
dirty linen, and a dead dog or donkey, clarify the brewage with a hogshead of 
spirits of garlic, and, in conclusion, blow an oil-lamp out over pes will have 
eau-de-Jerusalem. A dose of cellar-mouldiness and the smell of a long-used 
sewer will render it all the more natural. 


It is true that dust and dirt are now and then removed, but only 
when there is a special order to that effect from the pacha, combined wit 
the threat of a — fine for every pound of mud found by the cavasses. 
Unhappily, Pacha Sureyah is but an Oriental, without sense of smell 
or feeling for order, me only orders this, so ple say, when he is in 
want of money. The most lively spots are the which are mainly 
covered in, the street leadjng to the Damascus Gate, and the “ Street of 
the Christians,” running from the Jaffa Gate to the Temple. Jerusalem 

few secular public buildings of importance, with the exception of 
the new Austrian House for Pilgrims and the Citadel, which is in all pro- 
bability the Hippikos of Josephus, but which the monks call the Tower 
of David, and even declare that one of the rooms is the one whence the 
Hebrew monarch saw Bathsheba bathing. 

M. Busch is a decided opponent of all the traditions connected with the 
Holy City: he declares that the primitive Christians never dreamed of 
idolising wood and stone, that the formation of legends only began with 
the pilgri of the Empress Helena, and that, indeed, most of the 
traditions am date back to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To use 
his own words: 

The moral odour of El Kods, on this account, requires stronger nerves than 
the physical. Take the coarse simplicity of a Latin, the boundless craving of a 
Greek, monk, the credulity of a Levantine pilgrim, the jesuitical policy of the 
present patriarch, add a Roman indulgence, distil all this over the heat of the 

ious fireworks whieh the Greek Church lets off every Easter Saturday at the 
ly Sepulchre, stir up the brewage with one of the bench legs with which the 
true believers are wont to thrash each other at this solemnity, and, when it is 


boiling, pour in Chateaubriand poésie detortures and Lamartine susceptibilty, 
and you will have the bouquet of this world of marvels, 


After quoting Luther's assertion that “God cares as little for the 
sepulchre mm which the Lord was laid, and which the Saracens held, as He 
does for all the cows in Switzerland,” M. Busch gives a catalogue of the 
marvels still to be seen in Jerusalem. In addition to the houses of 
various apostles, of several holy women of the gospels, of the high priests 
Annas and Caiaphas, the bath of Bathsheba, the corner where our 
Saviour dismounted from his ass on Palm Sunday, the spot where St. 
James was beheaded, you are also shown the place where the Virgin let 
her girdle fall upon her ascension, the house of the rich man in the 
parable, and—though this must be a bad joke which became petrified in 
the course of time—one of those stones which would have cried out had 
men been silent. The only surprise to M. Busch is that he did not see 
the shop where the five wise virgins bought their oil, and the stall of the 
calf slain on the return of the prodigal son. 


The centre of all these rarities is the so-called Via Dolorosa, and the place 
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where Our Saviour is said to have died and been buried. The Via Dolorosa is a 
street, beginning at the barracks where the pacha has his official residence, and 
running nearly in a straight line to the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
barracks ca on the site of Pilate’s palace, where the first cry of “ Crucify 
Him !” was raised. Further on, the monks indicate the spot where Christ was 
loaded with the cross. Next follows a small Latin chapel, built on the spot 
where the soldiers scourged Him. Further on, again, is a pointed arch with a 
~~ gallery on the top, according to legend the place where the Pilate of the 

ulgate sos oa “Ecce Homo!” Then follow the place where the Saviour 
broke down under the weight of the cross, and left the imprint of His shoulders ; 
the place where St. Veronica handed Him her handkerchief to wipe away the 
perspiration, on which occasion a seat of His holy visage remained on it ; 
and, lastly, the spot where He exclaimed, “ Weep not for me, but for yourselves 
and your children.” All these spots have been covered with millions of kisses 
by the pious hadjis, and some have been really hollowed out. 


All these traditions M. Busch attempts to dispose of by the sweepin 
assertion that the church of the Holy Sepulchre stands on a spot whic 
was enclosed by the second wall of Josephus, while the place of the 
crucifixion and the grave of Christ were without the city, as we are ex- 
pressly told by St. Matthew and St. John. Then he adds: 


The question of authenticity is difficult to solve, and so is that of the moral 
influence of this petrified history of the Passion on the bands of pilgrims who 
occasionally keep their Easter here. The place certainly exercises a powerful 
effect over the fancy and feelings of the true believer, while to us it appears 
merely a good sym a of a romantic spirit. A mystic semi-obscure; a 
number of holy corners and nooks; a medley of all sorts of building styles, and 
an extraordinary quantity of lamps and candles, thrones, altars, grottos; a t 
wealth of noble metals, a poverty of real works of art; prominence given to blood 
and martyrs ; stretched full length on the ground; clouds of incense; 

rocessions of monks bearing torches and singing psalms ; the stereotyped pious 
aces of the long-haired, bearded popes and deacons ; the bishops and patriarchs 
dressed in heavy brocade; the ——- whining of hymns ; the sprinkling of 
holy water; and the hosannahs, hallelujahs, and amens of the various religious, 
sects,—all these are indeed symbols of an age which has long disappeared in our 
North ; but though we feel they have passed away, the Eastern hadji is still 
powerfully affected by their magic. But this magic does not exert the slightest 
influence over his conscience, and every Easter festival is witness of that. 


The great day of the Eastern Churches—Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
and Copts—is the Easter Saturday, with its holy fire; and this fire 
inflames heads as well as torehes. The year 1859 was no exception from 
this rule. The church was thronged to suffocation with hadjis, each 
holding in his hand a bundle of yellow wax-candles, awaiting the moment 
when the fire would show itself. Some groups yelled to Heaven for the 
speedy performance of the miracle, while others of a more prosaic turn or 
mind looked at the bishop who represented the patriarch. Women lay 
in ecstasy on the ground, others danced and clapped their hands. Every 
man who was at all robust hoped to be the first to light his bundle or 
tapers, as it is believed that the man who succeeds will live long and be 
sure of salvation. For this reason crosses are singed on linen with the 
candles, and the shroud is eventually made of them. All were in eager 
expectation, when a violent dispute suddenly broke out at one of the 
pillars of the rotunda. It was a pillar which belongs both to the Greeks 
and Armenians, and a board had been laid against it, which was let out 
as seats for a certain number of pilgrims. As common property of two 
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Churches, it was arranged that the seats should be equally divided; but 
the Greeks brought one man too many, and when the Armenians com- 
lained, they answered them first with abuse and then with their fists, 
th sides were speedily reinforced, and the entire church soon re-echoed 
with mighty curses and blows. They fought with broken boards, bench 
legs fetched from St. Magdalen’s Chapel, and, it was said, with altar 
candlesticks. Several were dangerously wounded, one mortally, and the 
disturbance did not terminate till Turkish troops forced their way into 
the church. ‘The soldiers at first behaved kindly as they tried to clear 
the rotunda, but when a furious Greek struck their officer they used butt- 
ends and bayonets, and this entailed several more dangerous wounds. 

The clergy who officiate in the several divisions of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre live in twelve monasteries, of which the largest is the 
Franciscan San Salvator. Oply the Latins, Armenians, and Greeks have 
convents, of which the last have six in the city. The Jews, in addition 
to the great synagogue, have a number of smaller ones, in which service 
is held four times a day, and the Talmud busily studied in the mean while. 
The Muhammadans have six large and three small mosques, of which 
several were formerly churches. The largest and handsomest, Sakra and 
Aksa, are in the Harem Square, where the Temple stood, and are gene- 
rally closed against Jews and Christians. 

M. Busch is disposed to regard with greater favour the walls that 
enclose the Harem Square, and he entertains no doubt but that this square 
was the former site of the Temple. The pillar of Muhammad, which 
projects from the eastern wall, near the golden gate, like a gun from its 
embrasure, and on which the Prophet is to ride when he comes to judge 
the world, is a proof that Islam considers the spot specially sacred. Even 
more valuable is the opinion of the Jews about this site. They are con- 
vinced that the wall dates from Solomon’s time, and as they were ever a 
race that had a tough memory for externals, and as the Temple was and 
is their greatest treasure, it is not improbable that their tradition is the 
correct one. As the Jews are refused access to the interior, they have 
chosen a spot on the western side, where they assemble every Friday 
afternoon to lament the Fall of Jerusalem, and pray for the restoration 
of the kingdom of David. 

How many inhabitants Jerusalem contains has not yet been accurately 
decided. While some assert that they amount to twenty-four thousand, 
the Prussian consul considers that they are not sixteen thousand. The 
Christians are said to amount to three thousand five hundred, the Jews 
to above five thousand, and the rest are Islamites. The prevalent lan- 
guage is Arabic, but Italian, modern Greek, English, German, Russian, 
and Turkish, are frequently heard. The Latin monks belong, almost 
without exception, to the Romanic races. The number of residents 
living under the protection of the consulates is about two thousand, the 
great majority being Austrian and Russian Jews. The manners of the 
natives are much like those of other towns inhabited by Arabs, but less 
immorality appears to prevail here than in Egypt. Drunkards are rarely 
seen, and are generally Russian pilgrims or German artisans. Generally, 
however, the Hierosolymites have not a remarkably good reputation, for 
they are considered to be mendacious, indolent, and cowardly. As in- 
habitants of the Holy City, the members of the various sects are more 
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strict in the observance of their religious duties than they are in other 
countries. A wine-bibbing Muhammadan, a Jew who does not adhere 
closely to the prescriptions of the Koran, a Catholic who only attends 
mass now and then, or a Protestant who only goes to church once a day, 
is regarded here as a semi-infidel. Young Turkey, with its Frank 
fashions, its cravats, braces, and polished boots, is hardly represented in 
El Kods, and the reforming Jews have as yet gained no influence. Worse 
than the above faults, however, is the spirit of contention and the anxiety 
to take precedence of one another which pervades all sects, with the ex- 
ception of the Moslemin, and subdivides the sects again by nations. It 
seems as if a curse brooded over this city, which constantly produces 
fresh objects for jealousy, new occasions for collisions, and M. Busch 
declares, as the result of his observations, that there is no city in the 
world of the same size, in which the tree of contention flourishes so well, 
or in which people quarrel with such bitterness, such fanaticism, and such 
disgraceful means, as in this one which is called emphatically in all 
tongues the Holy City. 

Apart from the great split between Greeks and Latins, and the faction fights 
which the orthodox and the Latin or Armenian Churches annually have in front 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Roman Catholic party is divided into a faction of the 
monks and a faction of the patriarchs, into an Austrian and a French Church ; 
the confessors of the true believing Eastern Church are divided into a Greek 
and a Russian party, while among the Russians again a clerical and a very 
secular school are struggling for precedence. Further, the Protestants have 
separated into partisans of the perf and partisans of the English consul, wh» 
hate each other most heartily, and calumniate and attack each other in the most 
refreshing manner. Lastly, the people of Israel are divided into half a dozen 
strictly separate sects, who only agree in quarrelling. 


Over these heterogeneous elements stand the Turks, undivided, it is 
true, in doctrine, but whose rule is soon fated to end. We agree with 
M. Busch that this cannot take place too soon, for they behave in the 
most shameful manner to the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. For- 
tunately, the consuls have gained greater power since the Crimean war, 
and interfere with success on behalf of their protégés, as the following 
anecdote will show: 


When the Austrian consul had been here but a short while, the customs 
officer at the Jaffa Gate, probably on the supposition that the consul was not up 
to matters, refused to admit camels loaded with mules for Austrian subjects 
until the legal dues were paid. ‘The consul sent to tell him that wines for home 
consumption would be made of the grapes, and such entered the city by agree- 
ment duty free. The officer would not know anything about this, and Von Piz- 
zamano then applied tothe authorities. He received a very polite reply that they 
knew nothing about it, but would write to the head official at Beyrout. The consul 
answered that this would not at all help his protégés, as the grapes would spoil 
in the interim. As it was all of no avail, the consul resolved on action, and 
ordered his cavass to place himself at the head of the camels, bring them in, and 
if the customs officer resisted, do what he thought best. When the gatekeeper 
tried to interfere, the cavass drew his pistol, and threatened to put a bullet through 
his head, and the camels came in unimpeded. The next day, however, the Turkish 
Officials called on the consul, and begged to apologise for the misunderstanding. 
There had been a misunderstanding, but of the person, not of the thing. 


The Jews constitute about one-third of the population of Jerusalem, 
and of these about 1500 are Austrian subjects. By language and origin 
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they are divided into Sephardim and Ashkenazim, according to their 
religion into Peruchim, Chassidim, and Karaites. The Sephardim are 
Spanish Jews, descendants of those who, expelled by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, settled in the Levant. They are said to number more than 3000 
in Jerusalem, and are all Turkish subjects. At their head is the Chacham 
Bashi, or chief rabbi, who manages, with the aid of a council of rabbis, 
both the religious and secular affairs of the community. Non-rabbis have 
no voice in the administration, and the constitution is aristocratic. Asa 
ruling caste the learned men occupy themselves with nothing beyond 
learnmg the Talmud by heart, and as they have caused great dissatisfac- 
tion by their arrogant conduct during the ‘last few years, a portion of the 
governed are anxious for a separation. The veneral property consists of 
a few synagogues, some houses and building ground, and foundations, the 
interest of which is paid the rabbis for saying prayers for the deceased 
founders. ‘To this must be added the sums“paid by persons who join the 
community, and the property of members who die. Other revenue is 
produced by the privilege of killing animals, as well as the sale of burial- 
places. Very considerable, too, is the produce of alms collecting in 
Europe, and the Sephardim receive a deal of money from pyneran, tay 
For all that, though, the community is in debt, and most of the 
members live i in extreme poverty, the reason for which we will explain 
presently. 

There are about 1800 Ashkenazim in Jerusalem: their name means 
German, but most of them have immigrated from the Slavonic lands of 
Europe and from Hungary and Roumelia, Still they all speak a sort of 
German. They are divided into six small congregations, which attack 
each other most bitterly. The most powerful of these is the tribe of 
the Peruchim, or Pharisees. They are real descendants of the old 
Pharisees, extremely quarrelsome fanatics, and bigoted observers of the 
ceremonial law, but, at the same time, immoral. Most of these families 
are descended from Russians. Some years back they were ordered to 
return home, and when they refused, the Russian Government threw them 
off, upon which they sought shelter under the Austrian flag, which is also 
that of the King of Jerusalem, They have no clerical head, and the 
seat of government is Wilua, whence they receive a very considerable 
annuity. 

The Chassidim are Jewish mystics, whose views resemble those of the 
Gnostics. They believe in transmigration of souls and a peculiarly con- 
stituted spiritual kingdom. Their president is called Zadek, and re rarded 
as a species of supernatural being who stands im connexion with the 
angels. What he orders they must do, under penalty of expulsion. Some 
cabslistic writings are said to be held in great reverence by them, though 
they do not pay much attention to the study of the Talmud. ‘They are 
less immoral and fanatic than the Peruchim. The Gallicians among them 
separated about ten years ago from the Volhynians on account of a 
monetary quarrel. 

The total amount of support annually given the Hierosolymite Jews 
is 180,000 Turkish piastres, or about 8000/. ‘This mone y is distributed 
in two ways: as Chaluka, ie. per head, without reference to rank, sex, 
and age; and as Cadima, t.e. according to the rank of individuals. In 
those communities where the former system prevails, all are decently off, 
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and fathers of large families quite comfortable; where, on the ‘other 
hand, the Cadima prevails, the rabbis dress their wives in silk and jewel- 
lery, winle the lower orders have hardly enough to cover their nakedness. 
Not that the reverend gentlemen are actually guilty of peculation, but 
they rank themselves too high above the common, and calculate their 
share in accordance. Persons proceed annually from Jerusalem to Europe 
and North America, for the purpose of collecting alms. Usually these are 
young rabbis, who wish to lay the foundation of their own fortune ; they 
urchase their appointment by a species of auction, and receive one-third 

of the proceeds of the subscription as their payment. 

In the Talmud it is said, ‘‘ Better feed on carrion than to live on alms.” 
A noble principle, which, however, is despised by the great majority of 
the Hierosolymite reverers of this book. It is universally considered good 
to receive alms. Statistics prove that not one twentieth of the Israelite 
population work; and if we deduct the women, children, and old persons, 
we have still only one workman to eight or nine beggars. The Jews 
here seem most attracted to trade, and their principal occupation is makin 
wine and spirits. There are some tailors and bakers, but blacksmiths 
and masons, or those whose calling demands any expenditure of strength, 
are very rarely found among them. The idlers either excuse themselves 
with the study of the Talmud—which in the Holy Land must precede all 
else—or with the hot climate, which does not allow hard work. The 
Jerusalem Jews marry too early; boys of thirteen, sixteen at the most, 
are wedded to girls of even younger years, and the result is a weak race. 
As for the climate, Jerusalem lies high; and the west wind that blows 
nearly every summer afternoon renders it not much warmer than im 
Southern Europe. In spite of the weakness of the Jewish children, and 
their great mortality, the number of the Jewish population has increased 
rather rapidly. At the end of the sixteenth century there were hardly 
five hundred Jews in the Holy City, and now there are ten times as many. 
The cause must be sought in the immigration, which was remarkably large 
in some years. It rarely happens that Jewish pilgrims leave the city 
again, for most of them come to die here; and however wretched their 
existence may be, they can see the sacred Temple. And then they know, 
too, that no worm dare assail a corpse buried in the valley of Jehosaphat, 
and that the angels of chastisement, who arrive after the burial to punish 
the dead for sins committed on earth, have here no access to the coffins, 
One of the virtues that distinguish the Hebrew race is said to be found 
here, namely, wedded fidelity and family attachment. Still, M. Busch 
declares that divorces are very frequent, and that a portion of the Hiero- 
solymite Jews marry two wives. The Sephardim do not recognise the law, 
passed in the twelfth century to abolish the polygamy of the earlier period, 
If the first wife be barren, or only gives birth to girls, they are allowed 
to take a second ; but as the first wife can insist on a separate establish- 
ment, which is expensive, the permission is but rarely used, and at the 
present time there are only five Jewish polygamists in Jerusalem. 

Among the Christian sects, the Copts and Abyssinians play a very 
subordinate part. The former, who form a community of about one 
hundred souls, have a monastery, while the latter—about twenty in 
number—have also a poor house on the eastern side of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Both are Jacobite Christians and Monophysites. The 
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Syrians are also few in number, though, after the downfal of the king- 
dom of the Crusaders, they were for a long time the only depositaries of 
the traditions. M. Busch visited their Natron, or bishop, and gives the 
following account of the interview : 


The old gentleman in the black turban had very intelligent features, and any 
artist who required the portrait of an Eastern sage, could have safely drawn 
him. The subjects about which he spoke, however, and which, | may presume, 
interested him most, were of a very ordinary character. He alluded to the 
high price of charcoal, the — of his new house, and the number of hadjis 
he could now shelter. He became more interesting when the consul led him 
to his Indian voyage, which he seemed to regard as a semi-miracle, and which 
he described with the simplicity of a medisval tourist narrating his trip to 
the Holy Land. Thus he heard from his people at Travancore about snakes 
“as large as the chest in that corner.” He m also seen trees “so thick, that 
boats could be hollowed out of them in which a full-grown man could lie 
across,” and others “which could not be broyght through any gate of El 
Kods.”’ Strau.jc were his statements about the number of tigers, the wild 
and tame elephants, and the condition and morals of the Indian nation. Still 
he spoke as if he believed what he said. He had written his travels in Syriac 
—assuredly a work that deserved translation—and had even determined to 
illustrate it, but, thank Heaven, he added, another person had saved him the 
trouble. Ata sign he gave, a deacon brought in a roll, on which the bishop’s 
procession from the coast to a Malabar Christian town was depicted. It was a 
very childish drawing, most accurate in the colours and number of persons en- 
gaged in the procession, but without a trace of perspective. 

A striking contrast to this modest episcopal residence was offered by 
that of the Armenian patriarch, whither M. Busch next proceeded. 
Walls and ceilings were covered with stucco work, the floor was inlaid with 
marble; the window-curtains were European, and in the middle of the 
room were tables holding vases full of flowers. Round one side of the 
room ran divans, while on the other hung lithographs of Russian states- 
men, probably ex-governors of Transcaucasia. The guests, while wait- 
ing for the bishop, who was enjoying his siesta, were provided with 
splendid jessamine pipes, glyko, and cut-glasses full of mastic, which the 
Greek popular wit has christened “ priests’ milk.” The patriarch was 
a pleasant gentleman, with clever eyes and an extremely sensual mouth. 
The church contains the tomb of St. James, and the gold and silver 
ornaments about it are said to be worth above one million piastres. 
The patriarch is not the head of his Church, but stands under the 
Catholicos of Sis. The highest authority of the Church is the Patriarch 
of Echmiadzin, who alone has the right to consecrate bishops. The 
number of Armenians settled in Jerusalem is about six hundred; but in 
good years five times as many assemble at Easter. They live by trading 
and handicraft, some being bankers, others dragomans at the consulates. 
Nearly all are active fellows, while many are considered remarkably 
cunning and clever. Formerly they were mostly poor, but during the 
last hundred years have got on wonderfully. Their relations with the 
other religious sects are generally peaceful, and they are on very good 
terms with the Protestants. 

The most powerful party in Jerusalem are indubitably the Greeks. 
They have been strongly represented here for centuries, but recently 
they have gained great wealth in addition to numbers. Wherever they 
have a chance they buy up land, and wherever you see a good plantation 
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outside the city, you are sure to find it belongs toa Greek. They are 
not liked in Jerusalem, and this probably emanates from their own hatred 
of the other sectarians, as well as their arrogance, greed, and faithless 
conduct. Nationally, the orthodox are Arab natives, Hellenes, from 
Greece and the Turkish provinces, and Russians. Pilgrimages to Pales- 
tine are a deeply-rooted fashion with the lower class of Russians, and 
formerly their government paid so little heed to them that the Turks 
treated them like rayahs. The truth was, the Emperor Nicholas did 
not care to establish a consul at Jerusalem, who must sooner or later 
have brought him into collision with the Greek clergy. As a specimen 
of the way in which the Greek clergy serve the pilgrims, we will quote 
an anecdote told our author by the Prussian consul. We must premise 
that Dr. Rosen met at Naples a Greek archimandrite looking for a horse 
which had been stolen from him, and as he had fair prospects of re- 
covering it, he was remarkably pleasant and communicative : 


“ Do you know how I got this horse ?” he asked Rosen. ‘The Archbishop 
of Petra appointed me president of the monastery at Jerusalem during the 
pilgrimage season, when the new arrivals, are fed on the first evening at the cost 
of the patriarchate. The alms collected for the Church from the pious strangers 
after this meal are no slight income for our clergy. Now these alms, during the 
last few years, had not answered expectations, and it was said that the former 

resident had stolen a part of the money. I treated the matter more sensibly. 

sefore all, 1 gave the people better food than they had previously received, and 
then I served them with spirits, which they naturally indulged in to a consider- 
able extent. When their hearts had become softened the plate was sent round, 
and the result was astounding. As I of course behaved most conscientiously in 
handing over the money, I delighted the archbishop so much that he made mea 
“wmsorg ef fifty names, with which I bought the mare.” ‘ Names?” asked 

osen. “ Why, yes, names,” the archimandrite said. “ Everybody cannot make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and so several families will contribute to send one 
pilgrim. ‘The latter is then commissioned to bring to our monastery the names 
of those needing salvation, for everybody would like to be saved. Of course 
there is a deal of haggling till a bargain is made. Well, I received fifty such 
names, and | did not dispose of them badly.” 


This archimandrite, who intoxicated pious pilgrims to swindle them of 
their money, enjoyed the best reputation in Jerusalem. After all, it was 
but a trifle to what sometimes takes place, for the Greek papas have been 
known to plunder Russian mujiks of all their travelling-money on the 
promise of eternal salvation, and then kick them out of doors to starve. 
Of course the mental wants of the Russian hadjis are but little cared for 
by the Greek clergy : they understand no Russian, and the mujik knows 
no Greek. The latter only comes to kiss the relics, filch sacred fire, and 
enrich the monasteries. Although the Russian government did not 
interfere, the synod did. Some years ago the latter sent a sort of clerical 
consul to Jerusalem in the person of the Archimandrite Porphyrius, with 
orders to remove the most glaring abuses. This was the origin of the 
fight between the Russian and the Greek portion of the Orthodox Church. 
The synod pressed for reforms and the establishment of schools, less for 
the value of such for the rising generation than to be on a level with the 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. ‘The synod forced compliance by 
threatening to keep back the Russian coilections, which form one of the 
most important sources of the patriarch’s revenue, and so the latter was 
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compelled to yield. Our space will not allow us to describe all the details 
of the fight, in which the Grand-Duke Constantine at length interfered, 
and for the present the Russian party appear to have the best of it. Still, 
the Greek Church progresses, partly because the number of pilgrims is so 
large, partly because their chief opponents, the Latins, are divided into 
two great camps, constantly assailing each other. 

The Latins are composed of Arab converts, and immigrated Italians, 
French, Spaniards, and Germans. They are generally poor, and number 
about nine hundred souls. Their centre, or keep, has been for ages the 
Franciscan monastery of San Salvator, near the Jaffa Gate. _ Its president 
bears the title of Guardian and Custos of the Holy Land, and it contains a 
printing-press and several workshops, in which lay brothers supply the wants 
of the house. Although large sums annually reach the custos from Austria, 
the house is deeply in debt. For a long time the brothers got on famously, 
being only responsible to the Pope for their conduct ; but some years ago 
a patriarch of Jerusalem was appointed over them in the person of Mon- 
signore Giuseppe Valerga, a Piedmontese, who has become a thorough 
thorn in their flesh. The struggle between the two parties is so instructive 
as to repay description. 

The motives that urged Valerga to make his attacks on the Franciscans, 
seem to have been his love of power and his attachment to France. 
Now, the Franciscans have always been Austrians, not only because they 
regarded Vienna as the surest protector of Catholicism, but also because 
most money came to them thence. When they saw the patriarch allied 
with the French consul, this feeling became that of partisans. For a 
long time France had been striving to gain the protectorate of the 
Eastern Churches, and Austria found that the only way of preventing 
this was by establishing special buildings, which should be distinctly 
Austrian, although accessible to all Catholics. It was from this idea 
that the Austrian religious house was built, but when it was finished the 
patriarch refused to consecrate it, and, as a rule, treated the Austrian 
consul in the most insolent manner. At the same time, he carried on his 
battle with the Franciscans most energetically, and though beaten on 
several occasions, as when he wished to introduce French Lazarists, and 
claim one-third of the Franciscan revenue for himself and his establish- 
ment, he tried all in his power to ruin his opponents. Here is a brilllaut 
specimen : 


A Spaniard, E., wrote to the Franciscans whether a rich old gentleman like 
himself could live pleasantly in Jerusalem, for, if so, he proposed to end his 
days there. An aflirmative answer was sent him, probably in the hope of a 
handsome legacy. He arrived, bringing with him a pretty young lady, whom 
he called his niece, and whose behaviour fully justified her name—Doiia Inno- 
cencia. Now, it happened that some weeks after his arrival, uncle EK. went on 
business to Jaffa, leaving his niece behind. As he remained away longer than was 
expected, the latter felt uncomfortable, a feeling which became so strong when 
she heard that one of the Franciscans was also obliged to go to Jaffa. that she 
asked leave to be allowed tojoin him. After some difficulty this was conc ded, 
a they rode to Ramleh, whither the chancelier of the French consulate 
followed them on foot. At Ramleh they received, as was proper, rooms far 
apart, and were just about to retire for the meht, when the vounge lady CX 
pressed an alarm at the looks of the chancelier, whom she declared to have 
desigus on her virgin innocence. Hence she begged the father to let her pass 
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the night in a room close to his, where she knew that there was no bolt in the 
door. The worthy father allowed it, thinking no harm, and it is not quite im- 
possible that no harm did occur. The next morning they reached Jatka, when 
the young lady rushed to her uncle, who happened to have a large party acci- 
dentally assembled, threw herself at his feet, and, amid floods of tears, con- 
fessed that the wicked Father A. had forced his way into the room during the 
night, and robbed her of her honour, The uncle pardoned her with a gentle 
and magnanimous smile, but seated himself at his table at once, and wrote a 
letter to the most reverend of Jerusalem, in which he described the crime, 
demanded satisfaction, and threatened to make the affair known unless the 
monastery paid him, without delay, the sum of eightv thousand Spanish dollars. 


The monks would not yield, and so there was an inquiry. The French 
chancelier came forward as a witness, but the priest denied. Mon- 
signore Valerga took up the affair as against the Franciscans, and it at 
length came before the papal tribunal. Here it was decided in favour of 
the monks, simply from the fact that an investigation of the past life of 
the complainants showed that Miss Innocence had already had a child in 
Algiers, and that the father was no other than the so-called uncle. The 
whole thing had been an intrigue of the patriarch and the French 
consul, and the representative of Spain in Jerusalem would have arrested 
the woman, and sent her to a Spanish house of correction for calum- 
niating a priest, had she not been sent out of the country in male 
clothin 

There has been a Protestant community in Jerusalem for the last 
twenty years, although a few evangelicals had settled here several years 
earlier. The first settlers were agents of the English Jewish Mission, 
which began its work in Palestine in 1820. In 1834 Armenians ap- 
peared, who set about converting the Greeks, but as they met with no 
success they soon went offagain. In 1842 the first stone of a Protestant 
church was laid, and it was finished in 1848. It stands on Mount 
Zion, probably at the spot formerly occupied by Herod’s palace, and is 
rather handsome. ‘The first bishop, Alexander Wolff, appointed here in 
1841, was an Israelite by birth, but in 1846 a fresh element was infused. 
German artisans told Mr. Spittler, of Basle, of the wretchedness of the 
Jerusalem population, and he was induced to found a “ brother-house ;” 
it did not flourish greatly, and gradually merged into the Protestant 
Chureh, which, in 1846, received a new bishop in Samuel Gobat, a native 
of Berne, ex-missionary at Habesch, then director of a missionary esta- 
blishment at Malta. At the present time the Protestant congregation 
consists of two hundred souls, of whom thirty-five to forty are English, 
forty-five to fifty Germans, while the rest are proselytes, eighty per cent. 
being converted Jews , the remnant Greeks, Latins, and Armenians. We 

can hardly reckon the so-called “ inquirers,’ or Jews who have announced 

their wish for conversion, and visit the church without being christened. 
To the bishopric and mission are attached an excellent hospital and 
schools, and among the pupils are several Muhammadan boys. And now 
let M. Busch tell his opinion of the Jewish Mission : 


This is not the place to discuss the value of missionaries generally, but when 
certain travellers announce that a special blessing of God dwells on those of 
Jerusalem, they must be canatadicted. It is true that some children have been 
instructed, handicrafts taught, and the sick nursed and cured ; and though I can- 
not refrain from the opinion that the large sums expended for the purpose could 
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have been better employed at home—-say, in Ireland or Posen—still IT am the 
last to refuse the proper recognition of such efforts, or deny their influence on 
the extension of education and civilisation. Little, however, has been gained 
for the main point—that is to say, the main point of the mission—Christianity. 
They have the satisfaction of having converted to the Church a number of Jews 
and heterodox Christians; but, on the other hand, as these Jews have been 
pampered as children of the chosen people, the proselytes become birth-proud, 
while the missionaries have assumed a certain semi-Jewish manner, which, as it 
is, already exists in the spirit of the Anglican Church ; and if we inspect these 
christened Jews, the gain appears smaller than ever. The majority have been 
brought over, not through conviction, but by a treatment which, regarded from 
a common-sense point of view, does not differ greatly from a bargain. The 
mission is a speculation on the poverty of the Hierosolymite Jews. Jewish 
labourers are engaged on condition that they will hear a sermon two or three 
times a week. Jewish parents are paid for sending their children to Protestant 
schools ; needy Jews receive loans, which become gifts if they behave properly 
—i.e. consent to be christened. Rent is paid, physic sent to the poor, food to 
young mothers, all with the design of enthralling them. The results of this mode 
of conversion are patent. Many of the proselytes announce themselves merely 
to be helped out of trouble, and some are even doubtful characters, about whose 
- life no questions must be asked, else the missionaries might be embarrassed. 

t is a notorious fact that a number of speculative Jews came expressly to 
Jerusalem to be baptised, because the pay is higher there than elsewhere, and 
instances have occurred where such gentlemen have let themselves be christened 
several times on the homeward journey in order to cover their travelling ex- 
penses. Moreover, a considerable number of proselytes, when they found that 
the pecuniary result did not answer their expectations, have gone back to the old 
faith; and while I was in Syria, I knew a Jew who was converted on a promise 
of being paid four pounds a month as Bibie-hawker, and who relapsed because 
the mission would only pay two pounds. 


M. Busch is good enough to add, that he does not believe the assertion 
sometimes made, that the missionaries were only anxious to supply, in the 
number of proselytes made, something to set off against the large sums 
of money sent them from London. As far as he knows, they are honest 
men, and the motive of their conduct, which is the same, he says, with 
most missions, lies in the fact that they attribute a magical power to the 
baptismal font. 

It appears that a long dispute went on between the Anglican clergy and 
the Lutheran minister as to the joint tenancy of the Protestant Church. 
At length a compromise was effected which opened the Zion Church to 
the German pastor, and allowed him to use the Prussian liturgy, and the 
prayer for the King of Prussia. The reordination of the German clergy 
was also dispensed with; but, for all that, the position of the Germau 
portion of the community is still subordinate, for their pastor is only 
allowed to hold service every other Sunday afternoon, and when the bishop 
preaches in German, the translation of the English liturgy is always em- 
ployed. Although a decent arrangement seemed to be thus made, and 
the clergy of the two communities got on tolerably, Asmodeus, or what- 
ever is the name of the Sower of Discord in Jerusalem, found recently 
opportunity to sow tares amid the wheat, and a mighty quarrel broke out 
between the bishop and the English consul, which divided the parish into 
two parts in 1860. What the real origin was, M. Busch was unable to 
discover, but, as the episcopal party spoke very violently, he concludes 
that it is not without blame. Still he gives the following amusing 
paraphrase : 
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From what I heard, the quarrel was merely a struggle for precedence, like 
the majority of the squabbles among the Franks of El Kods, and its chief cause 
the ambition of a lady. The lady-consul, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Mac Caul, 
who wrote a learned contradiction of the Talmud, and herself a blue-stocking, 
wished to play a part in the community, be the first in it, interfere in the 
bishop’s affairs, continue the old adoration of the Jews, have the chosen people 
preferred to the other proselytes, and so on. Bishop Gobat would not consent 
to this, and his wife, an honest German, perhaps rather rough and straight- 
forward, did not exactly behave as etiquette prescribed. The consul, much 
after the fashion in which we represent Englishmen, strange and whimsical, 
stiff and obstinate, and, moreover, , ne on the will of his lady-wife, took up 
a bull-dog position, surrounded himself with several notorious individuals from 
the Jewry his wife protected, intrigued in the papers against the “ Prussian 
bishop,” and when his opponents would not yield, and also planted batteries 
against his heavy guns, got into such an utter fury, that he tried to force the 
bishop into concession by putting him under arrest. After a long and unre- 
freshing correspondence, he was found in fault both in London and Berlin ; 
and that he was really wrong is proved by the fact that the Prussian consul 
was on the side of the bishop. 





We mentioned, a little while back, a Spaniard writing to ask if he 
could live agreeably in Jerusalem, and we will here explain in what 
the amusements consist. Of course there is no theatre; a ball in the 
trebly sacred city of the pious would appear at least as a terrible dese- 
cration of Zion as the fights in the Holy Sepulchre, and crinolines 
must be reduced to very modest dimensions, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the streets. Still, the want of these things does not exclude a 
pleasant existence, though, unhappily, several others are wanting which 
we are accustomed to call comfort. Next, but slight attention is paid 
to music M. Busch declares there are only five pianofortes in Jerusa- 
lem, and only two persons who can do more than run the keys. The 
English ladies only care for church music and waltzes; and among the 
Germans, Madame Rosen, daughter of Moscheles, is a distinguished 
pianiste. Singing is not much better; though the Germans have esta- 
blished an harmonic society. In addition to these, you only hear in 
Jerusalem, organs, Arab drums and flutes, Arabic songs sung through 
the nose, and the incessantly wailing how! of the Turkish bugles on 
the barrack-square and exercising-ground. Walks are prevented during 
the day by the heat, at night by the locking of the gates and the un- 
certainty of the neighbourhood. A few months before M. Busch’s 
arrival, an English lady, who defied warnings, and paid a visit outside 
the city after sunset, was found murdered the next morning; while a 
German, who lived beyond the Jaffa Gate, was twice attacked by 
robbers, and his house plundered on the first occasion, 

The ordinary promenade is a stony, treeless, unshadowed spot outside 
the Jaffa Gate, which has only one good thing about it, that you get the 
westerly breeze fresh as it comes from tle sea, and without any mixture 
of eau-de-Jerusalem. At times a pic-nic is arranged under one of the 
trees in the valley of the Gihon, or beneath the huge turpentine-tree 
between the Jaffa and Damascus Gates. ‘The ground must, however, be 
carefully examined beforehand, for the Arab women, who also hold their 
pic-nies here, are wont to leave living reminiscences which you do not 
care to take home with you. There are no clubs where to play a rubber 
of whist of nights, or circulating libraries. ‘The papers arrive so late, 
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that people here are always a fortnight behindhand in political mao 
Of course, there is no chance of obtaining tutors, music-masters, &c., 
such must be imported from Europe at a great expense. Good serv on 
are rare and expensive, and cooks must be imported, as Arab women can 
do absolutely nothing in the kitchen. Although clever craftsmen are 
scarce, there is just a possibility of getting a decent pair of boots or a 
tolerable coat. All appertaining to luxury must be ordered in Europe, 
and is, therefore, twice as dear. 

That Jerusalem is a healthy place of residence can be concluded from 
its elevated position. The heat is rather great in summer, but not op- 
pressive, owing to the freshness of the air. Rich persons, who find it 
too hot in the city, keep up a species of summer freshness by living in 
tents open to the te It is not advisable to build country villas, on 
account of the Beduins. The principal diseases are ages, iallamenation 
of the eyes, dyseutery, and a species of neck disease, which begins with 
a swelling of the glands, and sometimes proves mortal. There are 
several English physicians, and the traveller is consequently not obliged 
to entrust himself to the tender mercies of Italian doctors, who pin their 
faith on leeches and the lancet. House rent is very high, and the price 
of provisions has risen considerably during the last ten years. A heated 
stove, which is a comfort here in winter, and hence not rare among the 
Franks, is an expensive article. The firewood consists of bushes and 
drift, brought from Hebron, and sold in bundles. 

The choice of food is very limited, and hence the cooks have plenty 
of scope for their genius. Beef is scarce and never good, while veal is 
unknown. Here, as throughout the Levant, the sheep supplies the meat. 
In addition, well-to-do persons have fowls, turkeys, partridges, and wild 
pigeons, in winter, fish, and at times hares and gazelles on their table. 
America sends hams, Lombardy sausages. Cow-milk being scarce, you 
are obliged to content yourself with that of goats. The butter is re- 
markably good, and this has been a change for the better in the last few 
years. Green vegetables are only represented by the cucumber and the 
gourd, beans, peas, and lentils, lettuce, spinach, carrots, and artichokes. 
The Palestine figs are poor, but the melons are very fine, while the grapes 
of Hebron are world-renowned. Beverages are represented in the first 
place by water from the cisterns, which M. Busch found as sweet as the 
best spring water. It improves by keeping, and never assumes that 
atrocious colour and smell which are detected in water that has made a 
long sea voyage. Coffee is bad, but the tea is excellent, while the 
country wine is very decent. 

The prevailing tone of society among the Franks, M. Busch does not 
consider satisfactory. It seems as if the houses, in spite of their thick 
walls, were transparent, for every body knows his neighbour’s business so 
thoroughly. The consuls naturally give the tone, and there is a great 
amount of formality and stiffness. These gentlemen are in reality judges 
and political agents, as there is no trade with Europe. U p to 1855 the 
Turks would not suffer them to hoist their flags; but the news of the 


fall of Sebastopol was the first op portunity to do so, and they have for- 
gotten to strike them since : 


Each consul has his dragoman—generally a Latin Arab—his cavasses, who 
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serve him as messengers, attendants, and policemen, and are ordinarily Turks or 
Arabs, and his chancellors. The dragomans are not merely interpreters, but 
also brokers and merchants. None of them speak German, for the official 
language is Italian. Each consulate has consular agents in the small towns of 
Palestine, generally with Arabs, who are said at times to be very grateful for an 
appointment, which gives them the right to have cavasses, hoist a flag, and enjoy 
other privileges which do not demand any excessive toil. Out of doors the 
consul is never seen without his cavasses, and when he is at home they stand in 
the gateway. 


The power of the consuls varies with that of their respective envoys at 
Constantinople. The most esteemed, M. Busch thinks, is the Prussian ; 
the most influential, up to a short time back, the French; though that 
was owing to the support of M. de Thouvenel. His last conquest in 
Jerusalem was the surrender of St. Anne’s Church to the French, which 
created a great sensation, as it had been in the possession of the Muham- 
madans for centuries. But the present Sultan is not the man to be 
deluded by the idea that France is carrying out a mission of civilisation 
in the East, for the eyes of the Turks were opened in the following un- 
pleasant way : 


Although the Turks have always been inclined to extortion, and easy to be 
bribed, since the last appearance of the French in the Levant they have grown 
much worse. Not often, in more recent times, has a nation proved itself so 
greedy for money, so impudently covetous, as the French in Constantinople. 
Only to give one instance: Madame de St. Arnaud obtained from the Turkish 
Government a kaik with twelve oarsmen, and then declared she would be satisfied 
with a smaller one, begging that the difference might be paid her incash. When 
this was conceded, the Porte had a house furnished for her, and it was hardly 
finished when the lady called in an auctioneer, sold off house, furniture, and 
kaik, and went back to Paris with the proceeds. Similar cuppings of the Sick 
Man are whispered about in the diplomatic circles of Stamboul. The Turks, 
however, noticed it, and imitate the Lebdiones of the strangers. 


One element of the Frank society in Jerusalem must not be overlooked, 
and that is the German Handwerksbursche, who are largely represented, 
It cannot be said that they in all respects do honour to their country, and 
the majority are scamps, who, to escape the clutches of the police, have 
crossed the border lines of civilisation. Few visit Jerusalem for the sake 
of working: obscure notions of the great sanctity of the city, the desire 
to be able to boast when they return home of having seen the Holy 
Sepulchre, together with free board and lodgings in the Latin monasteries, 
are the chief inducements. Many are terrible drunkards, and the mo- 
nasteries and consulates hold them in terror. Many have made enormous 


tours, aud the perseverance and courage they develop would be worthy of 


a better object. There are among them men who, without any motive 
but that of vagabondising, have been through Armenia and Kurdistan, 
on Mount Sinai, and at the Cataracts of the Nile. During M. Busch’s 
stay at the Prussian Hospice, a cobbler arrived, who declared that he had 
walked from India to the Persian Gulf, thence to Bagdad and across the 
great Syrian desert to Damascus, and he had a certificate from the consul 
at Beyrout that he was worthy belief. He was a dark, bronzed man, with a 
large moustache and smoothly-shaven head. His clothing consisted of a 
red tarbusch, a blue cotton shirt, and continuations of the same. His bundle 
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could not contain more than one shirt, and his statement could be fully 
believed that the Beduins had let him pass unimpeded. 
As a rule, however, their vices outweigh the above good qualities. If 
a present be made them, they generally spend it in drink, and if the 
consul refuse them the assistance they demand, they threaten to become 
Catholics, or even Mussulmans. The Casa Nuova grants them thirty 
days’ free board and lodging, the Hospice fifteen, the monastery of St. 
John three days’, and itjoften happens that a fellow does not leave the 
city till he has eaten his way through all these establishments. The 
monks make no attempts to convert their Protestant guests until this 
riod has expired. Then the worthy gentleman must purchase his food 
y a promise of turning Catholic. Most pack up their traps at this pro- 
posal, but some express a desire to become better acquainted with the new 
faith, and deceive the credulous manks for weeks. Others have been 
known to be converted, and relapse half a dozen times over. Some of 
them, however, make their fortune, as the following instance will show : 


Some years ago a German carpenter, a to his name, which was Kapitan 
(captain), attained honour and title and a rich wife. After several years’ wan- 
dering, he started from Constantinople, with a small sum he had saved, for 
Cairo, to try his luck there as a photographer. At first business was very bad, 
but the son of the viceroy heard accidentally of the photographing captain, took 
the name for the title, sent for him, and was so pleased with the sharp fellow 
that he kept him with him, and ere long appointed him his adjutant. As such 
he returned with the prince to Constantinople, got into the best circles, and 
eventually, by the advice and encouragement of his patron, married the daughter 
of one of the richest German inhabitants of Pera. It is not at all impossible 
on he may still play a great part, and help to govern Egypt as supreme 
avourite. 


We have purposely dwelt on the moral aspect of Jerusalem, for it is 
impossible to say anything new about the sights and scenery of the 
Holy Land. The Prince of Wales is going to the Terra Santa for the 
purpose of improving his mind; but, after a perusal of M. Busch’s 
volumes, we may fairly doubt whether it is worth going so far to learn 


so little. 








